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PREFACE. 

Qv poems there are oonntless thoiuancU. 

Of books of leleoted poems there are hnndieds. 

In this nnpretentioaB book the editor has given pre* 
ferenoe to, first, short poems; second, popular poems 
appealing to the greatest number of readers; third, 
poems not contained in other oolleotions. 

Many of the poems will be new to most readers, and 
some will be reoognised as old favourites. The editor 
has been unable to find the authorship of some fugitive 
pieces, and in others he may have given credit in error. 
H« would be glad in future editions to correct any such 
emissions or mistakes. 

PON LBMON. 



MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



THE GAGE OF SONG. 

Birds are singmg round my window, 
Songs the sweetest ever heard, 

And I hang my ca^e there daily, 
But I never catch a bird. 

So with thoughts my brain is teeming, 
And they smg there all day long ; 

But they never fold their pinions 
In the little cage of song. 

BETTER THAN GOLD. 

••Wipe," he said, " come sit by me ; 

Put your hand in mine and lay 
Your dear head upon my breast, 

listening to what I say. 

•* I have striven to lay by 
Something for a rainy day. 

Bat misfori^e's come, and now 
Ev'r3rthing is swept away." 

Cra^t the true wife closer still — 
Kissed his troubled cheek and said : 

*' Life has sadder losses, dear. 
So, I pray, be comforted. 

•* Loss of love we could not bear ; 

Such a loss is worse than death. 
We might lose each other, dear, — 

Think," she said below her breath. 

" Thank God 'tis no worse," she cried. 

With a smile. " You did forget 
What unreckoned wealth is ours 

Since we have each other yet" 
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UFB AND SONa 

LlFB b the Beed one soweth, 
Qomg is the springing fluwer ; 

Life is the tear that flowetii. 
Song is the happy hoar. 

For as the seed must tarry 
Under the chilly mould, 

Only to swell and cany 
Savour in every fold ; 

And as the tear preparoth 
Hearts for the ooming bliss, 

And by the pain it bearetii 
Widens the soul for this ; 

So will a seed of sorrow 
Blossom my life along; 

So will a teamd morrow 
Write me a deeper song. 



FRIENDSHIP. 

LiKB music heard on the still water, 
Like pines when the wind passeth by, 
Like pearls in the depth of the ocean, 
Like Stan that enamel the sky, 
Like June and the odour of roeee, 
like dew and the freshness of mom, 
Uke sunshine that kisses the doTer, 
like tassels of silk on the com, 
like notes of the thrush in the woodland, 
like brooks where the violets grow, 
like rainbows that arch the blue heavens, 
like douds when the sun dippeth low, 
like dreams of Acadian pleasures, 
like colours that gratefully blend, 
Like everything breathing of purenoss, 
like (Aew, is the love of a friend* 
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THE SBCRBT. 

' T HAVB heard a fearful teoret ; , 

TotheShahlwiUnotteUH; * 

I will hide it from my sweetheart, 
From my merry, dear oompanioniii 
When they ask. » 

This it is : The olod I trample 
Was the skull of Alexanderi 
And the waters of the ocean 
In the veins of haughty prinoea 
Onoe ran nd. 

And the dust clouds of the desert 
Were the lips of lovely women ; 
Where are they, and th^ who kissed thAm I 
Power dies, and beauty passea^- 
Naught abides. 

Where is Jamshyd, .and his beaker t 

Solomon, and when his mirror ? 

Which of all the wise professors 

Knows when Eaus and Jamshyd flouiished— 

Who can tell ? 

They were mighty, vet the^ Tanished, 
Names are all they left behind them : 
Qlory first, and then an echo ; 
Then the very echo hushes^- 
All is stiU. 

Oh, my shah, ask not my secret 1 
Sweetheart, 1 must hide it from yon I 
They who hear it are not meny ; 
Power dies, and beauty passes — 
Naught abides. 

--AtUMUk Man4hip, 

THE LOOM OF LIFE. 

All day and all night I can hear the jar 
Of the loom of life, and near and far 
It thrills with its deep and muffled sound 
As the tireless wheels go always round. 
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Busy, oeoseleBdy, goes the loom, 
In ttie light of aaj and the midnighf b gloom. 
The wIimIs are turning early and late. 
And the woof is wound in the warp of fate. 

Cliok ! click I tiiere's a thread of lore woto in ; 
Click ! click I another of wronff and sin — 
What a checkered thine will tms Uf e be 
When we see it unrolled in eternity I 

When shall this wonderful web be done 1 
In a thousand years, perhaps, or one— 
Or to-morrow ; who Imoweth ? Not you nor I, 
But the wheels turn on and the shutues fly. 

Ah, sad-eyed wearer ! the years are slow, 
But each one is nearer the end, we know ; , 
And some day the last thread shall be woTen in, 
God grant it be lore, instead of sin ! 

Then are we spinners of wool for this life web — say t 
Do we furnish the weaver a web eaoh da^t 
It were better then, kind friend, to spm 
A beautiful thread — ^not a thread of sin. 

THE HEABT*S EDEN. 

Pull many a day which darkly dawns 
And shaidowB forth a world of cares, 
With sudden light grows clear and bright, 
And Noon a sun-gold crownlet wears. 
Thus shall it be with eyes tear-wet, 
The heart shaU find its Eden yet. 

Gome shine or shade, come joy or woe, 

To cheer or sadden fleeting nours, 
A little while and life shall smile, 

And all the earth be decked with flowers. 

For aU who on this weeping earth 

Grow old beneath the toil and pain, 
At niffht or noon, or late or soozi, 

Shful find the heart grow yoapg again. 
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Hid farightert hours are still to oome, 
The fairest days, the noblest yean ; 
For shiniiu: skies and sunny eves 
Shall bid a long farewell to tears ; 
nirough Lore's bright gates wide open set, 
The heart shaU find its Eden yet. 



OTHER DAYS. 

Tn auld Sootch songs, I lo'e them wool, 

Sae tender and sae reaL man, 
They tonch oor hearts an make ns feel 

As only Soots can feel, man. 
They waakin thochts o' itfaer days, 

An' scenes oor childhood saw, mafi. 
Again we wander ower the braes 

In Scotland far awa', man. 

Again by Clyde's sw«et banks sae green, 

Or thro' the silent grore, man, 
At gloamin', wi' some bonnie Jean, 

Tn memory we rove, man. 
An' then their witty sparks o' fire 

Oor yery souls thejjr raise, man, 
Frae life's puir dimn' in the mire, 

Tae sweeter, bitter days, man. 



DYING. 

Passhvo out of the shadow 

Into a purer light ; 
Stepping behind the curtain, 

Getting a olearw: sight ; 

Laying aside a burden. 
This weary mortal coil ; 

Done with the world's rexationa, 
Done with its tears and toil ; 

Tired of all earth's playthings, 
Hesrtsiek. and ready to sleep, 
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Heady to bid our friends farewell, 
Wcnderiog why they weep ; 

Pftssmg out of the shadow 

Into eternal day. 
Why do we call it dying, 

This sweet going away ? 

— (TfUdauified, 

POEMS UNWRITTEN. 

TBonEti are poems onwritten, and songs unsung; 

Sweeter wan any that erer were heard-^ 
Poems that wait for an angel tongue, 

Songs that but long for a Paradise bird. 

Poems that ripple through lowliest lives — 

Poems unnoted and hidden away 
Down in the souls where the beautiful thrivesi 

Sweetly as flowers in the airs of the May. 

Poems that only the angels abore us, 
Looking down deep in our hearts may behold—* 

Felt, though unseen, by the beings who lore u% 
Written on lives as in letters of gold. 

Sing te my soul the sweet song that thou livest I 
^ad me the poem that never was ptenned — 

The wonderful idyl of life that thou givest 
Fresh from thy spirit, 0, beautiful friend ! 

"Mary H, C, Bo9tL 

NOT AS I WILL. 

Buhdpoldsi) and alone I stand 

With unknown thresholds on each hand ; 

^e darkness deepens as I grope, 

Afraid to fear, afraid to hope ; 

Yet this one thing I learn to know 

Bach day more surely as I go, 

That doors are opened, ways are made. 

Burdens are lifted or are laid, 

By some great law unseen and still, 
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Unfathomed purpose to fulfil, 
"Not as I will" 

Blindfolded and alone I wait, 
Loss Menu too bitter, sain too late ; 
Too heaTT burdens in the load, 
And too few helpers on the road ; 
And joy is weak and grief is strong, 
And years and days so long, so long. 
Yet uiis one thing I learn to know 
Eaoh day store surely as I go, 
That I am g]ad the good and ill 
By changeless law are ordered still 
^otasIwilL" 

*' Not as I will 1 " the sound grows sweet 
Each time m^ lips the words repeat, 
' ' Not as I will,'^ the darkness feels 
More safe than light when this thought steals 
Like whispered Toice to calm and bless 
All unrest and all loneliness. 
" Not as I will," because the One 
Who loved us first and best has gone 
Before us on the road, and still " 

For us must all His lore fulfil — 
" Not as we wflL" 



WHEN LISA SINGS— A PASTORAL. 

Whbn Lisa sings the loTe birds cease their song, 
With greedy joy they drink in every note, 

And nearer to her bower they gladljr throng. 
To learn the sweetness of her magic throat ! 

Such harmony from heaven she mujrti have stolen. 
For angels listen as her trillings skyward float. 

When Lisa sings the sephyrs, 'raptured, sigh. 
The roses blush with conscious happiness ; 

The echoes pause, not daring to reply, 
The brook stands still, her witchery to confess. 

And aU the world is hu^ied as her soft warblings rise, 
Forgetting life is life, the singer's soul to bless. 
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When Lisa sings ! unto mv ravished ear 
Each Insoious note unfolds love's golden tale ; 

With thrilling pulse, made bold with mine own fear, 
I breathe the love no longer I oan veil ; 

And melody unpent, of sweetest heart- joy bom. 
Swells in each throbbing breast as dxeamland way we safl. 

S J. Adair Fum GeraUL 



THE GUEST. 

HiB came unbid ; I know not whence, 

This wondrous guest, unknown before ; 
All silent and unseen he came 
Within my door. 

He gently heals my lifelong pain, 

He ohiurms the frequent tears away, 
And all my grief from me beguiles, 
Ajia still will stay. 

Sweet thoughts arise and eager climb, 

like birds that sin^ in upper air, 
The song that close to heaven's high gates 
Becomes a prayer. 

Yet half I fear his tender wiles ; 

Oh, tardy Love, too late delated ! 
My coward heart shrinks back m dcFbt, 
And hides, afraid. 

And fain would trust, but questions still ; 

Too late delayed ! too long forlorn ! 
Can night so darksome break so soon 
To such fair mom ? 

Not for pale brows and faded hair. 

Oh, Love, do thy red roses blow ; 
Take back thy crown, I weeping cxy :— 
He doth not go. 

But lingers still and lingers yet, 

And oears him in such winning- wise, 
Such holy benedictions shine 
In his dear eyes. 



\ 
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I can Imt truat, I can bat list 

The winged hopeji that softly siog : 
Cancelled at last mine andent wrong, 
And Love is King. 

TOGETHER 

Ws two in the fever and fervour and glow 
Of life's hififfa Ude have rejoioed tojgfether ; 

We have looked out over the glittering snow, 
And Imew we were dwelling in Summer weather. 

For the seasons are made by the heart, I hold, 

And not by outdoor heat or oold. 

We two in the shadows of pain and woe. 

Have journeyed together in dim, dark places, 
Where black robed Sorrow walked to ana fro, 

And Fear and Trouble with phantom faces 

Pe»red out upon us and frose our blood. 

Though June s fair roses were all in bud. 

// 

We two have measured all depths, all heights, C 

We have bathed in tears, we have sunned in laughle#j 

We have known all sorrows and all delights — uS 

They never could keep us apart hereafter. 

Wherever your spirit was sent I know 

I would d^ earth — or heaven— to go. 

If tbcT took my soul into Paradise, 
And told me I must be content without you, 

I would weary them so with my lonesome cried, 
And the ceaseless questions I asked about you-^ 

They would open the gates and set me free, 

Or else they would find you and bring you to mer 
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WkuUr Wilcox. 



THE BATTLE BEES. 



WiBl you there when the columns swirled ab6fat t 

Did you hear the cannon's rattle f 
Did you hear the regiment's lusty diout, IT 

And the hum of we bees of batUet 
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TIm beet that hammed in the air were of lead ; 

How they mug through the leafy bowers ! 
And the jmee of the flowen which they drank was red : 

How the battle bees fed. on flowers t 

The flowers of homes in the sunny South, 

Of homes in the North deserted ; 
How they bowed their heads in the fieiy drouth. 

How the bees among them flirted ; 

How thev swarmed in the *CffB summer tide, 
How they flew through the forest singing, 

How they stung as they san^ and the flowers died. 
Died suddenly from the stmging t 

Were you there when the bees oame humming through T 
Were you there when they so beset us f 

When the honey they made with so mudh ado 
Was sweeter than that of Hymettus ? 

Was it sweett Ah, it was ! So I say again I 

Its sweetness was told in stor^ ; 
It was deadly sweet to the armies twain, 

But the honey was only glory. 

—SkuU^ Waierloa, 



THE OBSTACLE ALWAYS AHEAD. 

Thebx'b always a riyer to oross. 

Always an effort to make, 
If there's anything good to win, 

Any rich prize U> take. 
Yon4er's the fruit we crave ; 

Tender the charminjo^ scene ; 
But deep and wide, with a troubled tide, 

Is the riyer that lies between* 

For, rougher the way that we take, 
The stouter the heart and the nerre ; 

The stones in our paj^h we break, 
Nor e'er from our impulse swerve : 
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Vor the slory we hope to win 
Onr lAooun we ooiint no lots : 

TIb folly to pftuee wad mnnnnr oeoanee 
Of the lifer we ha?e to eroes. 



'^Untdentifitd, 



SOWXB AND BBSD. 



A KnrDLT word and a kindly deed, 
A helpful hand in time of need. 

With a etroag true heart 

To do his part,— 
Thns went the sower out with his seed, 
Vor tftayed in his toil to name his creed. 

Ko ooat-of -arms, no silfcen orest, 
Ko purple or linen about his breast, 

But royally true 

To the purpose in view, 
Was his oeaseiess searoh, and his oonstaot qaest, 
Fur suffering souls in need of rest. 

Feeling for others, hearing their pain, 
Freeing the fetters, undoing the ohain, 

From sorrow and tears. 

He wrought the bright years,-* 
Still unknown to rank, and unknown to hmBf 
In letters of light Gk>d writeth his name. 



HAD I A THOUSAND SOUIA 

Had I a thousand souls with which to love thee, 

rd throw them aU, delighted, at tiiy feet ; 
.Had I uncounted gold wherewith to more thee, 

Twould seem unworthy all, and incomplete : 
I fain would be an Argus but to view thee, 

And a Briareus round thy oharms to ding; 
Another Orpheus to play mvsio to thee, 

A Homer thy perfeottons all to sin^. 
I would be May to olothe thee with its splendour, 

And Lore itself adoring to oaress thee ; 
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rd oall on fame, to speak my passion tender, 
rd fahi be the world's king, to serve and blem thee, 

A son to be thj light and thy defender, 
And heaven itself for ever to possess thee. 

— John Botmngt from tht 3p<muh 

HOPE'S SONG. 

<* And will it be," said Hope to me, 

'*That over the snow he'U come, 

And the beckoning light of yoor window bright 

Will goide him, weary, home f " 

«0r will it be," said Hope to me, 
"On a BummOT's eventide, 
When the tender glow of the sonset's low. 
You shall walk home side by side t " 

" Or will it be," said Hope to me, 
" When the sky is dull and gray, 
And thou downcast, he will come at last 
And brighten aU the day? " 

"Or will it be," said Hope to me, 
*' Tou may put my pictures bv, 
Save one the best and the faithfuUesti 
To look at when you die f " 

" Or a gleaming sea," said Hope to vm, 
" And a fair shore calm and sweet, 
Where hearts I wis like thine and his 
Have neyer failed to meet." 

—MtUKmdaU. 

THE BROKEN HARP. 

If this now silent harp could wake. 
How pure, how strong, how true 

The tender strain its chords would make, 
Of love and grief for you ! 

But like my heart, though faithful long, 
By yon oast forth to pain, 
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Hub hnahed and froaen ▼oioe of loog 
Must never live again. 

Yet haply when your fancy straya 

O'er unregarded things, 
And half in dream your gentle gaze 

Falls on its shattered strinfls, 
Some loving impulse may endear 

Tour memories of the past, 
And if for me you shed one tear, 

I think 'twould wake at last 

Wake with a note so glad, so dear. 
So lovely, so complete, 

That birds on wing would pause to hear 
Its music wild and sweet ; 

And you would know — alas, too late 1— 
How tender and how true 

li this fond heart that hugs its fate- 
To die for love and you. 

LOVE LIGHTED. 

Tbm sDver davs, the golden days, 

The davs of sunny weather. 
With am oer on the mountain line 

And violet on the heather, 
Are but remembered days, love. 

Far fled from thee ana me ; 
The lost delight is out of sights 

And lom and lone are we. 

Yet the grav days, the dreary days, 

With gusty storms blown uther. 
And doud rack smitten of the blast 

And driven any whither- 
Through sob and moan and anguish. 

These days of muffled gloom 
Their ooroniU of glory wear. 

Which deathless stars illume. 



For in the mingled brifhtnesii 
Of other yean, a teuer 
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Too strong to break in any stress, 

Bound our two sools together ; 
And better pain with thee, love, 

With thee, true heart to heart, 
Than all the yanished sunshine, 

And thou and I apart. 

— Margaret E, SomggUr* 



THE LAST LOVER. 

Comb thou, the last, best lover 1 

For life hath been a rover 
Trom vision unto vision — ^the highest heart could 

I seek the truest lover 1 

No less than he can move her 
Whose human faith did perish of its constancy ! 

Oh, oome ! tiiou Awful Lover ! 

Draw near, and close and cover 
The trembliog lips that ope not to any cry but this : 

Deaui is the dearest lover ! 

Death is the kindest lover ! 
Nor can the breaking heart trust any troth but his. 

—Elisabdh Stuaat Phelpr. 



TIBED ONES. 

So tired ; 
Such weary mothers, love inspired. 
But worn with love's demands 
Until the trembling hands 
Falter above their tasks, and stay 
While white lips pray. 
So spent, undone ; 
On guard above each litUe one 
Aa tliou^h each dying day 
Carried no tired mothers far away 
From their fond world, and so 

They fain would go 
Bent to love's least behest — 
A child olasped to the breast. 



So weary ; Btooping low 
AbotB iweet sleeping faces when the slow 
Of twilight fades, but not so tired as they 
t Who have no oare all day 

' For loved ones, young or old ; no cheeks to toueh 

With kisses, as they ueep, or such 
Dear ridhes as love brinss — 
Dearer than diadem of kings. 

The weariest hand 

Is empty, having no oonmiaiid 

Of loving upe, no eare of age or youth ; 

No lips to call for it, in truth, 

From pumle dawn till night-~no wealth to hold 

Dearer than mtted gold. 

—Oearg€ KlmgU. 

WHAT THB VIOLINS SAID. 

[« nVfV aUJbr lave," tkavioUiu tadd.Sidne^ Zomsr.] 

Do I love you t Do I love you f 
Ask the heavens that bend above you, 
To find language and to prove you 
If they love the living sun. 

Ask the burning, blinding meadowF 
If they love the falling shadows — 
If t hey hold the happy shadows 
When the fervid day is done. 

Ask the blue bells and the daisies. 
Lost amid the hot field mazes, 
lifting up their thirsty faces. 

If they love the summer rains. 

Ask the linnets and the plovers. 
In the nest-life made for lovers- 
Ask the bees and ask the clovers — 
Will they tell you for your pains ? 

Do I, darling, do I love you f 
What^ I pniyi oan that behove you ? 
How m Love s name can I move you. 
When for Love's sake I am dumb? 
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If I told yoa, if I told yon. 

Would that keep yooi would that hold yon, 

Here at last when I enfold ^a ? 

If it would — hudif darlinff, oome 1 

^EliuSeth Stmri Pkelpt. 

THE WANDERER 

LOTB comes back to an empty heart, 
Or a being dothed in love's sweet guise ; 

Lore bids sorrow and tears depart : 
The dear old light in the tender eyes 

like a swift, bright sunbeam hastens here 
And warms the life that was cold and drear. 

The old, old love of the days of yore ! 

Li it the same I Oh I Love, confess, 
Is it not deeper than e'er before. 

To cheer, to guide and for ever bless ? 
Answer me, Love ; turn not away ; 

Speak to me ; say you have come to stay* 

Who can be sure of Love's replies, 

Hiding behind his myriad masks f 
Yet to my soul this dear disguise 

Savours of Heaven : 'tis all it asks. 
Swift, sweet tears to the eyelids start : 

Love comes back to an empty heart. 

— Jamet Clarence Harveif. 

SLEEP AND DEATH. 

Whin Sleep drops down beside my Love and me, 

Although she wears the countenance of a friend, 

A jealous foe we prove her in the end. 
In separate barks, far out on Dreamland's sea 
She lures our wedded souls. Wild winds blow free 

And drift us wide apart, by tides that tend 

Toward unknown worlds. Not once our strange ways blend 
Through the long night, while Sleep looks on in glee. 

Death, be kinder than thy sister seems ! 
When at thy call we journey forth some day 
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Through that mysterious and unatlased strait 
To lands more distant than the land of dreams, 

Cloee, doee together let our spirits stay. 
Or else, with one swift stroke, annihilate I 

^EUa Wheder- WUcox, 



LOVE UNEXPRESSED. 

Thi sweetest notes among the human heart-strings 

Are dull with rust : 
The sweetest chords, adjusted by the angels, 

Are clogged with dust. 
We pipe and pipe again for dreary music 

Upon the self -same strains. 
While sounds of crime and fear and desolation, 

Gome back again in sad refrains. 

On through the world we go, an army marching, 

With listening ears. 
Eaoh longing, sighing for the neavenly music 

He nerer hears; 
Each longing, sighing for a word of comfort, 

A word of tender praise, 
A word of love, to cheer the endless journey 

Of earth's hard, busy days. 

They lore us, and we know it ; this suffices 

For reason's share. 
Why should they pause to give that lore expression 

With gentle care f 
Why should they pause ? But still our hearts are aching 

With aU the gnawing pain 
Of himgry love that longs to hear the music, 

And longs and longs in rain. 

We lore them, and we know it ; if we falter, 

With fingers numb. 
Among the unused strings of lore's expredsion, 

The notes are dumb. 
We shrink within ourselves, in voiceless sorrow, 

Leaving tiie words unsaid. 
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And, lide b^ ride with those we Ioto the dearest. 
In silence on we tread. 

Thus on we tread, and thus each in tDenoe 

Its fate fulfils, 
Waiting and hoping for the heavenly music 

Beyond the distant hills. 
The only differanoe of the love in heaven 

From love on earth below, 
Is : Here we love and know not how to tell it, 

And there we all shall know. 



FOLDED HANDS. 

Palb, withered hands, that more than fourscore years 
Had wrought for others ; soothed the hurt of tears. 
Rocked omldren's cradles, eased the fever's smart, 
Dropped balm of love in many an aching heart ; 
Now, stirless folded, like wan rose leaves pressed 
Above the snow and silence of her breast ; 
In mute appeal they told of labours done, 
And well-earned rest that came at set of sun. 

From the worn brow the lines of care had swept 
As if an angeFs kiss, the while she slept, 
Had smoothed the cobweb wrinkles quite away. 
And given back the peace of childhood's day. 
And <»i the lips the faint smile almost said : 
" None knows life's secret but the happy dead." 
So gazing where ^e lay we knew that pain 
And parang could not deave her soul again. 

And we were sure that they wno saw her last 

In that dim vista which we call the past, 

Who never knew her old and laid aside. 

Remembering best the maiden and the bride. 

Had sprung to greet her with the olden speech, 

The dear sweet names no later lore can teach, 

And Welcome Home thev cried, and grasped her hands; 

So dwells the mother in the best of lands. 

— Margaret E. Songster, 
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LOVE'S IMAGINING. 

Dbab lore, I sometimes think how it would be 
If thou shouldst loTO me : if, on such a day, 
O day of wonder I thou shouldst come and say, 
I lore thee ; or but let me guess thy plea — 
If onoe thine eyes should brighten suddenly ; 
If onoe thy step should hasten or delay 
Beoause of me ; if onoe thy hand should stay 
A needless instant in my own 1 Ah, me t 
From suoh imaginini's I wake and start. 
And dull and worudess life's endeavours seem 
Before the tender beauty of my dream — 
And then I whisper my impatient heart, 
*' Be still, be comforted, O heart of mine ; 
Thou art not aU bereft ; the dream is thine." 

—HopeaUl Ooodwiaa, 



HE WHO LOVES. 

Fob him God's birds each merry mom 
Make of wild throats melodious flutes, 

To thrill each love from bush and thorn 
As might brim eyes of brutes ; 

Who would believe of such a thing, 

That 'tis her heart that makes them sing f 

For him the faultless skies of noon 

Grow farther in eternal blua 
As heavens that buoy the balanced moon 

And sow the stars and dew ; 
Who would believe that such deep skies 
Are miracles only through her eyes ? 

For him mad sylphs adown domed nights 

Stud golden globules radiani, 
Or glass-green transient trails of lights 

Spin from their orbs and slants ; 
Who would believe a soul were hers 
To make for him a universe I 

— Vwaritr Jcyrnal. 
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FIBST BLOOM OF LOVE. 

O GIBL of spring 1 brown-eyed giil I 

Gathering violets near the woods, 
Whose coy young petals half unfurl 

The mystery of their dulcet moodi. 

O blushing girl 1 girl of spring ! 

I hear no answer move the air ; 
Tet eyelids hovering on the wing 

Beveal deep meanings curtained therei 

girl of spring ! spring of love ! 

Let sQent violets be the speech 
From you to me, and let them prove 

What maiden silence will not teadi 1 

— JRose ffawthome LtUknfi, 

THE KISS OF THE SEA. 

A TELLOW stretch of rippling sand, 
Curved by the bay to two gold Upe ; 

Ah, look 1 the blue sea sl^ly slips, 
Famt, frothing up the shmgly strand— > 

Just takes the kiss, and then for fear 
Beflows, but ebbs to reappear. 

The sea shells strewn around sing low 
The secret sea things that they mow. 

— Forrest Oreenleaf iMWOUd. 



THE COMmO. 

A SHiKBN rustle on tiie tufted stair, 
A pause, a gentle footstep's muffled fall, 
Wafting its elfin echoes in the hall, 

A waft of violets, and I am 'ware 

Of her within the door^ her russet hair 
Framing a billowy mmbus, like a haze 
About her face. She seems, standing at gaw, 

A newly bodied spirit of the air. 
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Through the liffht imaio of her talk, a ttmin 
Of rabtle mcuody runs, like the theme 
For a sweet loiigwhoBe rhythmios yet ansanff 
SLeephi her heart Weave, weave, oh, imwroaght skein, 
Into the chorded musio of love's dream, 
And let those unborn harmonies find tongue. 

^Edward WdU, Jun^ 

LOVERS' QUABREL8. 

SOf OB there's no help, oome let us kiss and part. 

Nay, I have done ; you get no more of me ; 
And I am glad — ^yea, glad with all my hearv-^ 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free. 
Shake hands for ever, cancel all onr vows. 

And, when we meet at any time again. 
Be it not seen in either of onr brows 

That we one jot of former love retain. 
Now. at the last gasp of Love's latest breath. 

When, his pulse failing, Passion sleepless lies, 
When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death 

And Innocence is dosing up his eyes — 
Now, if thou wouldst, when all have given him over 

From death to life thou might'st hmi ^et recover. 

LOVE'S WHISPER. 

SOMIBODT whis^red to me yest'reen. 

Somebody whispered to me ; 
And my heart gaed a flutter, and flew awa clean, 

As somebody whispered to me. 
And the rose, that I f and in my tangled hair 
Was a token o' love, I ween. 

An airm gaed roun' my waist yest'reen, 

An airm sae Strang an' true ; 
An' I laid my heid on his breaat yesf reen. 

For what could a puir thing do ? 
An' my heart is his for evermair. 
An' n!ii>tr^*"g will come between. 
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LOVE AND DUTY, 

" LASSIB, ere the bugle call 

Shall Bummon us to part 
Accept a soldier's love, and obeer 

A Highland laddie's heart ; 
For I have brought from sunny olimea 

Across the distant sea, 
This costly scarf of Indian silk 

To plecqg;e my love to thee." 

" I cannot seal our plighted troth," 

The maiden coyly sud, 
*' Till I have proved thy love to-night, 

I may not with thee wed. 
To-morrow is St Andrew's day, 

And where thy banners wave 
My sire was slain, and I must place 

A flower upon his grave." 

The church bell chimed the midnight hour 

As. through the falling snow, 
A soldier kept his lonely watch 

With measured steps and dow ; 
But 'mid the gloom a maiden sped, 

In secret, hurried flight ; 
She waved her lover's scarf, and passed 

Unchallenged through the night. 

At daybreak in the snow were traced 

Strange footprints where she stept. 
And through the camp a murmur ran, 

"Some traitor guard has slept." 
At night another soldier's grave 

Was measured in the snow ; 
For love's sweet sake his duly failed, 

Yet love would have it so. 



LOVE SONO. 

SwBVTHBABT, life is drifting by. 
Casting chances on the shore ; 

What is there that you and I 
Fain would frather for our store ? 
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Ghanoe is odldi but gold luunined, 

We man lAbonr for tho orfr— 
Only he who woriB will find 

fredouB treasure at his door. 

little sweetheart, stand up strong, 

CHrd the armonr on your knight ; 
Si^ your most inspiring song, 

flame aloft Love's cheering Ughl. 

There are battles to be fought, 

Tbere axe vietoriea to be won, 
Rk^hteous labours to be wrought, 

valiant races to be run : 

Qrierous wrongs to be retrieved, 

Bipfht and justice to be done ; 
Glorious aims to be achieved — 

Heaven on earth to be begun. 

Little sweetheart, stand up strong. 
Gird the armour on your knight ; 

Bmile your bravest, sinff your song, 
Speak your word for truth and right. 

— Annie JL Mwtxeff. 



LOVE. 

Unlkss you can think, when the song is done, 

No other is sweet in the rhvthm ; 
Unless you can feel, when left by one, 

That all men else go with him ; 
Unless you can feel, when unpraised by his breath, 

That your beauty itself wants proving ; 
Unless you can swear — "For life, for death"-— 

Oh, fear to call it loving t 

Unless you can muse in a crowd all day, 

On the absent face that fixed yon ; 
Unless you can love as the angeb may, 

With the breadth of heaven betwixt you ; 
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UnleBsyou ean di«am fhat his faith is fast 
Through behooTioff and nnbehooying ; 

Unless you can die ^en the dream is past — 
Oh, never call it loving 1 

— Mra Brownino* 

A LEGEND. 

A hOVWLt woman in an eastern land 
Once swayed a kingdom with her slender hand ; 
Her burdens heavy grew and weighed her down, 
Upon her brow there* pressed a jeweUed crown. 

Too cumbersome for its tender resting place. 
The golden weight adorned a weary face ; 
She cried : " I have grown tired of my power, 
It seems more unbearable each hour. ' 

" Let some one come that I may crown him king ^ 
Within his hand he must a guerdon bring 
TbuEkt shall by far my boundless wealth exceed, 
So, having it^ I'll feel no other need." 

Her wish was known, and lo ! from far and near 
There thronged aroimd her poet, prince, and peer, 
With offerings of dawiling beauty wrougnt 
In wondrous shapes and with deep meanings fraught. 

They laid their gifts down humbly at her feet. 
She sighed : *' Alas ! I find them incomplete, 
l^^thin these sparkling stones no solace lies ; 
I dream of wealth revealed in human eyes.' 



>* 



Mom after mom a suppliant went away, 
Until there came unto her throne one day 
A man with empty hands, yet noble face, 
And form of matchless mould and peerless graoe. 

The queen looked up and asked, " What gift hait thou 

To tender for the crown upon my brow ? 

He gased within her eyes and naught replied. 

She crowned him, saying : ** I am satisfied." 

— New Orleant PioapuMt* 
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DB TOUT MON COSUB. 

Thb sweetest songs I ever sing ^ 

Are those I sing to you ; 
Tbe deepest thoughts that I can bring 

Are thoughts I never knew 
Until your soft eyes questioning 

Had made me question, too. 

M y so ul Hes open to your sight, 

When aU the world's away, 
Like that pale flower that at night, 

As ancient legends say, 
Unfolds beneath the moon's clear light. 

And dies at dawn of day. 

-^Grace H. DuffiM. 

LOVE LIGHT. 

All thro' the house I can hear her voice, 

Sunshine, my Sunshine, 
Scattering gladness, bidding rejoice, 

My fair Sunshine. 

In my lady's chamber away up stairs, 

Sunshine, my Sunshine, 
She is chanting snatches of carolling ain, 

My fair Sunshine. 

She is laughing now in the children's glee, 

Sunshine, my Sunshine ; 
Blithely the echoes float in to me, 

My fair Sunshine. 

In white she flashes adown the stair, 

Sunshine, my Simshine ; 
Her quick, light foot patters there, 

Mj fair Sunshine. 

A moment her face shines in at the door, 

Sunshine, my Sunshine, 
And the room turns light, ft is dark no mors^ 

My fair Sunshine. 
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With a wMte hand waved and a Idas air blown, 

Sunshine, my Sonshine ; 
She has passed and vanished, my love, my own, 

My fair Sunshine. 

— Archibald MacMec/ian. 

SWEDISH LOVE SONG, 

Thb white gull sweeps on bendine wing across the tumbled sea. 
The wMte dove knows where lies ner nest, however far it be : 
And as they both seek home with joy, so turns my heart to 
thee, 

Dearest! 

No tide that flows, no ruaihing wind that spunis the golden 

west, 
No river bearing laden barks upon its heaving breast, 
Is stronger than the constant love that knows no sleep nor rest, 

Dearest! 

There is no pearl that lies asleep where deep seas thunder low. 
There is no mountain bloom tnat nods where glaciers shine 

below. 
To win for thee, no path too steep or hard for me to go, 

Dearest! 

— Qeoryia Roberts. 

HOW I KNOW. 

Bbcausb she has sweeter and fairer grown ; 
Because her voice has a tenderer tone ; 
Because her eyes droop when they meet my own^ 
I know my darling loves me ! 

Because her smile is a vision of bliss ; 
Because on her red Hps trembles a kiss ; 
Because of all that^ and because of thUh— 
I know my darling loves me ! 

Because the touch of her dear hand thrills me ; 
Because her thoughts lead and her mind wills me ; 
Because her sweet presence with love fills me — 
I know 1 loye my darling 1 
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Because she makes m^ poor life worth its pain ; 
Because a soul's strivings seem not in rain ; 
Because with her dear lore I live again — 
I know I loYe my darling ! 

THE LINKS 0' LOVE. 

O, TBI tide rins out and the tide comes in, 

And the bumies rin to the sea, 
As they wind their way by the Imnk and brae, 

0, they sing to vou and me. 
How sweet is the bloom o* the heather bell, 

And the sowan on the lea, 
The blush a the flow'rs in the sylvan bowers, 

O, they smile to you and me. 

The sun shines bright in the lift aboon, 

And the birds ning sangs o' glee, 
On the grassy howe and the broomy knowe, 

0, they sing to you and me. 
The^ sing their sangs. their bonny, bonny sanga, 

Till daylipfht shuts her e'e ; 
Then doon in the dell by the crystal well 

My true Vve comes to me. 

O, come to me, my own true love. 

My heart is hnk'd to thine ; 
The stars o' night that shine sae bright 

Tell me that you are mine. 
0, the tide rins out and the tide comes in. 

And the bumies rin to the sea. 
As they wind their way by the bank and brae, 

0, they sing to you and me. 

— ^. Wavdui, 

A DOUBTING HEART. 

Whirb are the swallows fled f 

Frozen and dead, 
Perchance, upon some bleak and stormy shore. 

Oh, doubting heart ! 
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Far over purple seas 
They wait, in sunny ease, 
The bakny southern breese 
To bring them to their northern home onoe morsii 

Why must the flowers die I 

Prisoned they lie 
In the oold tomb^ heedless of tears or rain. 
Oh, doubting heart 1 
They only sleep below 
The soft, white ermine snow, 
While winter winds shall blow, 
To breathe and smile upon you soon again. 

The sun has hid its rays 

These many days : 
Will weary hours never leave the earth ? 
Oh, doubting heart ! 
The stormy clouds on high 
Veil the same sunny sky 
That soon (for spring is nigh) 
Shall wake the summer into golden mirth. 

Fair hope is dead, and light 

Is quenched in night : 
What sound can break the silence of despair T 
Oh, doubting heart 1 
The sky is overcast, 
Yet etaxB shall rise at last, 
Brighter for darkness past, 
And angels' silver voices stir the air. 

— Adeladde Anne Proctm. 



ADIEU. 

With what sad heart, love, I say 
Hie words that cause me bitter pain, 

With what sad heart I go away— 
Who knows, shall I return again I 

And yet, love, they must be spoken. 

Tho' lives are wrecked and hearts are broken. 
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And ao, adieu, my luv, Adieo, 

BeUafv m». I oMk m,j no more ; 
My life is full of love for yoa— 

it holde within no other lore. 
And yet, love, I lay adiea 
To keep the world and give up yon. 

And many a day and many a night. 

The heart will ache and team will UInd, 
For aJl my life and its delieht 

Are in the world I leave behind ; 
And so, adieu, my love, my own— 
I faoe uie bitter world alone 1 

Bnt yon will miss me, will yon not? 

Mayhap as much as I will you ; 
TUnot so easjr as you thougnt 

To say " Adiea, my love, adieu 1 " 
For if we stop to count the cost— 
T^thont the one the other's lost 1 

—George Wilmot Hatrrii, 

GOOD-BTE, SWEETHEART. 

GooD-BTB, sweetheart f 
The thought that grieves in my breast 

Is but an arrow winging swift and free, 
Thtki takes not life away, but, breaking all its resti 

Most separate us ever-Hue and thee I 
I wonder doth it grieve thy soul, as mine, to part t 
To say good-bye, sweethea^ 

Good-bye, sweetheart. 
As summer leaves her restful calm on earth — 

Her breathless dlenoe. like a dream of peaoe. 
Bv'n so I would that in thy path some gentle birth 

Of saored reoolleotions, when shall cease 
The music of to-day, may aught of blin impart, 
To comfort thee, sweetheart. 

Good-bye, sweetheart I 
I hear the vesper voices call — 

Bat yet thy soul's dear moe I cannot lose— 
We view our paths which Be apart ; the tears must fall, 

B 
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We can but pray, our ways we may not ohooee, 
But heaven waits for both beyond, where thoa and I 
Need never say good-bye I 

Sweetheart, good-bye t 
Before us fall sueh stvanffe, strange mlftti 

Where onoe there was out sunshine and fair skies, 
I reach mv hands to thee in vain — ^f or Fate insists 

Love's links must be undasped ; so dose thine eyet 
While on thy brow I lay my last and tender touch, and id^ 
To breathe, sweetheart, good-bye t 

— Lida Lewis WaUtm, 

DBEAM, DARLING, DBKAM. 

Slibf, dear one, sleep ; day loiters in the west. 
The bridegroom, night, is wooing her to rest ; 
Dream, loved one, dream, the day beyond the sea 
.|h:«ams of the night ; so, darling, dream of me. 
Dream, darling, dx^sam of me ! 

Sleep, dear one, sleep ; day rests with all her charms, 
And eager night enfolds her in his arms ; 
Dream, loved one, dream ; as day of nignt in sleep. 
So dream of me, whose love is wide ana deep. 
Dream, darlingi love is deep. 

— IT. WOseifMariin. 

THE RAFTUBE OF KISSING. 

"^o you call that a kiss, wLenj in token of partmg^, 
Your lips touched my own with such tremulous fear ; 

When haste took for waged the most of the honey, 
And whispered that hunger and peril were near. 

• • • • • • • 

" Tou are there in the stillness, and some one beside you-- 
We'll say, for the dream's sake, the one you love bust ; 

She is kneeling beside you. your arms are around her, 
Her head on your shoulder is pillowed in rest. 

" Tou smooth the soft tresses away from her forehead. 
Her breati), sweet as summer, floats over your cheek ; 
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Toa tighten your oUwp M.yoa monnur, ' My darling, 
I am weary and faint for the kisses I seek.' 

" She turns her face toward you, her large eyes uplifted, 

IMlated and dark with a passionate fire : 
And her rich dewy lipe in tneir innocent rondnesa^ 

Fill up in full measure your cup of desire.'* 

— Mary LvwUt RitUr. 

"THOU DIDST NOT SAY BIE NAY." 

I FBI88BD thy hand at parting, thou didst not say me nay ; 
A smile so soft on dimpled cheek and roguish lip 'gan play, 

I dared to kiss that tempting cheek, 

I dared those honeyed hpe to seek ; 
BTen now I scarce hdieve it true— thou didst not say me nay. 

I asked, might I return. Love t — thou didst not say me nay ; 
And now I have no rest by ni^ht, nor have I peace by day. 
And stall I fear to come agom, 
And half misdoubt my wondrous gain ; 
And half misdoubt that I have dreamed thou didst not say me 
nay. * 

-Veanie TT. NetUr. 



FIRST LOVE. 

How does a woman love ? Once, no more^ 
Though life for ,ever its loss deplore ; 
Deep in sorrow or deep in sin,^ 
One king reigneth her heart within. 
One alone, bjr night and day, 
Moves her spirit to curse or pray. 
One voice only can call her soul 
Back from the grasp of death's control ; 
Though lovers beset her or friends deride. 
Yea, when she smileth another man's bride. 
Still for her master her life makes moan — 
Once is for ever, and once alone. 

How does a man love f Once for all, 
The sweetest voioes of life may call, 

b2 
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Borrow datuit him or death dismay, 

Joy** red roses bedeck his way ; 

Fortane smile, or jest, or frown. 

The cruel thumb of this world turn down ; 

Loss betray him, or loye delvht. 

Through storm or sunshine, by day or night, 

Wandering, toiling, asleep, awake, 

Though S01US may madden, or weak hearts break, 

Better than wife, or child, or pelf , 

Once and for erer, he lo ve s Binwo lf . 

'-Rote Terrp Cookt, 

XTNHINDEBED. 

Fab westward is a snow-bound train ; 

Eastward, a soul is saying, 
" Though I haye looked so long in yain 

This 18 not love's delating ; 
For I have such a oertam sense 
Of answer : it is prescience." 

The letter, from its barriers free. 

Hastes to the love that waited. 
Lo 1 its first words : " So dose are we^ 

That, if by snow belated, 
This message you are sure to feel 
The day before you break the seaL" 

O ye, that never dwell apart, 

ThouRh half a elobe may sever. 
Thus will it be, wnen heart to heart 

Gan show no sign for ever 1 
Though death snow looms like Himalay, 
Tet soul to soul, unbarred, srill fly. 

'-ChaHotte Fiiie Balm. 



DEARER EVERT DAT. 

Thbt said I would cease to love her 
When her freshness showed decay ; 

Thev were wrong, for as the liver 
Wears its ehamiel more away. 
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Deeper grew my lore, and elearer 
Smidm her beantief in display, 
She grew older— ehe grew dearer^ 
Dearer erery day. 

Had I loved her for her beauty. 

Had her heart been simply olay, 
Then might mine hare ceased its worship ; 

Bat Ykw truth's resplendent ray 
Filled my soul and drew me nearer 

To the fount where swoetness lay. 
Still the older, still the dearer- 
Dearer eveiy day. 

Affe has laid its hand upon her — 

Dolrealieeft? Nay. 
Her youth's bloom my heart remembers— > 

Years her faithfulness portray. 
And it shall be mine to oneer her, 

So her winter shall be Blsy. 
Still the older, still the descrer— 
Dearer every day. 

--WiUumLpU 

TENDER THOUGHTS. 

I HIAB the wind, I hear the rain, 
I see the U^htnin^s fiery ohaixi. 
The storm is wailmg throush the treen^ 
The waves are roanng on the seas ; 
I hear the awful thunder crash 
That follows on the lig^htning's flash- 
But though all things in tempest be, 
I oannot think of aught but thee. 

The ouiet wood flowers' faint perfume, 
The flowers that on their bushes bloom, 
The sweet .Aolian meledy 
Sung softiy W the wind-kissed tree ; 
The sun-touched clouds, unf athomed skies. 
The lark that, sinking, sunward flies- 
All lovely things Ihear or see 
Speak to my heart of the»— but tliee. 

-^PkUip Lineoitu 
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DOES ANT ONE KNOW! 

Dobs any one know what's in yonr heart and mine. 

The Borrow and song, 
The demon of sin and the angel diyine, 

The right and the wrong ; 
The dread of the darkness, the love of the daji 

The ebb and the flow 
Of hope and of doubt for eyer and aye, 

Does any one know ? 

Does any one dream of the lore that is yours, 

The heart that is mine ; 
The depth and the width of the oup whioh each poun 

Of richest red wine ; 
Of the hate that is dork as the midnight of grief, 

The anguish and woe, 
The doubt clouds of halting and blind unbelief, 

Does any one know ! 

Does any one see what we haye in the heart 

To foye and to hate ; 
Of life's eyery motive an intricate part 

Of chance and of fate ; 
The mem'ry of kisses, of starlight, of songs. 

Of roses and snow. 
Of women's sweet eyes, of prayers and of wrongs^ 

Does any one know I 

Does any one hearken to music of bells^ 

And the sigh of the sea, 
And the whisper of woodlands that murmurs and swella 

For you and for me ; — 
The sound of fond yoices that eyer respond, 

In tones soft and low, 
To the prayer we are breathing into the beyond, 

Does any one know ? 

—Nixon Walenfum, 

A LOVE LETTER. 

Bbbb is her note. See how the courier pen, 
All dizzy with delight, went zizgag down 
The road that leads to Eros' happy town t 

Bee, here astea^y pace ; and here a8:ain 
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A sadden forward boand, as if, jost then, 
Her heart beat faster for the precious bound 
That brought him near I And there, to match a frown, 

A wavy oourse, as if doubt blurred lus ken. 

80, erer nearer to the self -same spot, 
Bearing the message of mj sweetheart true^ 

Her courier went, rejoicing in his lot 
To have for heayens eyes of tender blue. 

Ah, heart of mine I see, here's a tmy blot— 
A dead for him— a tender tear for you. 

--Fnmi DemptUr Shtnmn. 



LOVE. 

Mt friend, the artist, hastUy wrought 
On the canvas a beautiful, great white dove, 

With a crimson gash across its throat, 
And moodily underneath it, " Love." 

-^ Joseph DwM MiXUr. 



WHEN TWO SOULS. 

Whin two souls have been iruly blent in one. 

It could not chanc that one should cease to be 

And one remain alive. Twere falsity 
To all that has been to count union done 
Because death blinds the sight. Such threads are spun 

By dear communion, even the dread Three 

Cannot or cut or disentangle. Sea 




Did not both hearts share duly f There is naught 
In aJl we do or dream, from lightest sigh 

To weightiest deed, by whicn we are not taught 
We live together or together die. 

— ilr/b Baiet, 
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WBARYIIT FOR YOU. 

Jbbt a-wearyin' for yoa, 
All the time a-f eeUn* Hue ; 
Wishin' for 70a. wondering when 
Toall be oomin home agen ; 
Bett lo M d<m*t know w&tt to do- 
Jest a-wearyin' for 70a. 

Keep a-mopin' day b7 da7 ; 
IHm--m eyetybodT's way. 
Folks they smile and pass along, 
Wonderin' what on earth is wrong ; 
Twooldn't help 'em if the7 knew— 
Jest a-wearjin' for you. 

Room's so lonesome, with your obair 
Empty by the fireplaoe theee ; 
Jest oan't stand the sight of it ; 
Go out doors and roam a bit ; 
But the woods is lonesome, too,-* 
Jest a-weaiyin' for you. 

Comes the wind with folt. caress 
like the rostlin' of your dress ; 
Blossoms f alHn' to the ground 
Softly like your f ootst^M sound i 
Violets like your ejres so blue,-* 
Jest a-wearyin' for you. 

Momin' eomes. The birds awako 

gJse to sing so for your sake); 
at there's sadness in the notes 
That come thxillin' from their throats t 
Seem to feel your absence, too,-* 
Jest a-weoryin' for you. 

fivenin* flails. I miss you more 
When the dark gloom s in the door ; 
Seems jest like you orter be 
There to open it for me 1 
Latch goes tinklin'— thrills me through ; 
Sets me wearyin' for you. 
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Jert a-WMryin' f dr you I 
AU the time a-feelin' Une ! 
Wiahin' for you— wonderin' whan 
You'll be oondn' home agen. 
Beetteoi don't know what to do« 
Jett a-wearyin' for you. 

WB TWO. 

Wet should we grieve, we two, if att the world 
Paned nim and frowxung by, and on us hurled 
Bough ihards and stonee, unmerited rebuff! 
We tASSi should joy, for is not love enough f 

Tea, lore is eyeiythinff toyou and me, 
For lore and you and I are one ; let be 
What is to be: let what will disappear, 
Lore oannot die ; that always wiu oe dear. 

What if all else should die ; the moon and sua 
Should fade, yet would we stfll be one, 
And ttie fervour of our passion sweet 
Would laugh at death, sinoe life would be oom^ete I 

— ^oiftMidfeia 

LOVE SONGS OF THE NOBTH. 

THOifLT oome when day is ending. 

Thoult oome with dews of night ; 
So I sing while day is spending 

Its hours of sunn^ Hght ; 
When shade and shme are blending, ' 

In brooding tenderness, 
Thou like the oak tree bending, 

Wilt bend for.my caress. 

The sunset led will heighten 
Till light of the moon is shed. 

The watohinff stan will whiten 
The way that thou wilt tread* 

All day my oares will lighten 
To wi^rmth of tenderness, 
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TiU thou with looks that brighten 
Wilt stoop for my oaress. 

TVhen heart to heart is clinging 

The hours will glide along, 
Will go to pleasant singing 

Of symphony and song. 
Gray sorrow mU. go winging 

Away from tenderness, 
Until the sad hour bringing 

Good night in thy caress. 

'■^en.wU Maxwell PamOm 



ONE SUMMER NIGHT. 

Tbbrb was never a song of starling 

So sweety or will eyer be, 
As the yoice of my own, my darling, 

Confessing her loye to me ; 
The yery stare went swooning 

In saoh a delicious light, 
That it seemed like a white, sweet nooning 

In the heart of enchanted night. 

And a hundred times and a hundred 

We whispwed the fond words o*er, 
Till the tremulous passion yine wondered 

Was there ever such loye before ; 
And the moon fled into abysses 

Of maidenly, fleecy mist- 
She enyied the joy of our kisses, 

For eyer herself unkissed. 

Too soon came the rapturous wanihg 

Of night, and the flush of the day, 
But not till the dearest explaining 

That eyer stole hearts away ; 
We saw in the far light just gleaming. 

The stara melt into the mom, 
And felt the starlight of our dreaming 

Merge into the foye that was borm 

-r-CharUt Hemy Pkdpt. 
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LOVE'S MBANINa. 

I YBOUOHT it meant all fflad, ecstatio things, 

Fond glance and tbucn and speeohj qui^ blood and braiOi 

And Btronff desire and sweet, delicious pain, 
And Beauty 8 thrall, and strange bewilderings 
Twist hope and fear— like to t£e HtUe stings 

The rose thorn gives ; and then the utter gain, 

Worth all m^ sorest striying to attain, 
Of the dear bhss long sought possession bringti. 

Now, with a sad^ keen sight that reassures 

My often sinking soul, with longing eyes 
Averted from the path that still ^ures, 

(Lest, seeing that for which my sore heart sighs, 
I seek my own good at the cost of yours), 

I know at last that love means sacrifice. 

'—CarloUa ^errp, 

WHY! 

Ebabt of me, why do you sigh ? 
Why droop your eyelids, pale and shy^ 
Like snownakes that on violets lie 1 
Why do you sigh, my heart ? 

Sweeting, wherefore do you weep? 
Till the flowers that May windd steep. 
When the day hath sunk to sleep, 
Seem from beads of dew to peep ? 

Why do you weep, my sweet? 

my love, whence comes this glow, 
Like the sunset on the snow. 
Which on your face doth show ? 

Why do you blush, my queen f 

Must I speak your answer, dear! 
Lbten then, and you will hear 
Why you sigh and weep and blush. 
Why e'en now you bid me hush ; 
Sing, sing, ye birds that be ; 
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Aoswer. mwAa of the Ma; 
Spin, old earth to melody — 
Tor my one 1ov<q lovetii me, 
I>oth 8he not, my heart f 

Uim>VED AND ALONE. 

Trk sea dove some twin shadow has, 

The lark has loves in seas of grass, 

The wild beast trumpets haicx. his tow, 

The squirrel laughs along his bough ; 

But I, I am as lone, alas 1 

As von white moon when white olouda pass ; 

As lonelv and unloved, alas I 

As douds that weep and drop and pass. 

O maiden, duginj^ silver sweet. 

At cabin door, m field of oom, 
Where woodbines twine for thy retreat — 

Sing sweet tiirough all thy summer mom, 
For love is ^onAing at thy feet, 

In that fair isle in seas of oom. 

But I, I am unloved and lorn, 

As winter winds of winter mom. 

The ships, blaok bellied, climb the aea^ 
The seamen seek their loves on land. 
And love and lover, hand in hand, 

Go singing, glad as glad can be. 

But nevermore shall love seek me. 
By blowy sea or broken land, 

By broken wild or willow tree. 

Nay, nevermore shall love seek me. 

^-Joaquin MUUr. 

SHADOWS. 

A ZBPHTB moves the maple trees, 

And straightway o'er the grass 
The shadows of their branches shift, 

Shift, love, but do not pass. 



So thoojifh with time a change may oomei 

Witbm my steadfast hecort 
The phadow of thy form may stir, 

Bat oamiot) love, depart. 

— Anna KaihanM €fr«m, 

KATIE'S ANSWER. 

OoB ! me Katie's a rogue, it is thrue, 
But her eyes, like the skies, are so blue^ 

An' her dimples so swate^ 

An' her ankles so nate— 
Shmre, ^he dased an' die bothered me toa 

Till one momin' we wint for a rid& 
Whin demure as a bride, by me sioe, 

Like a darlint she sat, 

Wid the wickedest hat 
'Neath a purty girl's chin iver tied. 

An' me heart, arrah, thin, how it bate. 
Fur me Kate looked so temptin' an' swate, 

Wid cheeks like the roses 

An' all the red podes 
Ye 'ud see in her gardin so nate. 

But I sat jist as mute as the dead. 
Till she said with a toss uv her head : 

" U I'd known that to-day 

Ye'd have nothin' to say 
rd have gone wid me cousin instade^" 

Thin I filt mesilf grow yety bowld, 
Fur I knew she'd not soold if I towld 

TJy the love at me heart, 

That 'ud niver depart 
Though I lived to be wrinkled an' owld. 

An'Isaid: " If I dared to do so, 
rd Ut go UT this baste, an' I'd throw 

Both me arms roun' yer waist 

An' be stalin' a taste 
Ut thim lips that are coazin' me sa" 
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Tbin she blushed a more illiffant red, 
As she said, without raisin' her head, 

An' her eyes lookin' down 

'Neath their lashee so brown : 
**'Vd yer like me to dhriye, Mister Ted!" 

—Miss C. H. Thayar. 

MARGERY. 

Whbn from the dewy pastures of the yujg^ht^ 
Like early waking flocks, the stars arise, ^ 
And yamsh, one oy one, in bright'ninp^ sJfiies, 
As forth they pasture toward the rocty light, 
Oh, then I love to walk, and think of thee. 
Sweet Margery ) 

Had I the liquid tongues of soaring larks, 
Or e'en a thrush's soft and sober flute, 
I'd join the birds that Phoebus bright salute, 

And hymn my love, who at her lattice harks. 

^e is the sun that brightest shines, to me — 
My Margery ! 

Oh, when shall timid tongue of mine make bold 
To plead the love that sweetens every thought I 
So sure am I she doth disdain me not, 
"Tis passing stran^ my passion ne'er was told, 
Tet I am dumb ^en the rare face I see 
Of Margery. 

This day. if courage fail not, I will go, 
And at her feet my heart's libation pour, 
Then with fast ki^es stop the rosy door, 
Until she doth despair to say me no. 
Then she will blush, consent and ever be 
My Margery! 

— Harper** Weekly, 

LOVE'S SACRIFICE. 

GiTHSBHANB 

Denied our Lord all human sympathy. 

And deepest grief 
Is that we bear alone for ^ers' sake. 
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Smiling the while, lest lovii^ hearts should break, 
For our relief. 

hearts that faint 
Beneath your burdens great, but make no 'plaint. 

Lift up your eyes ! 
Somewhere beyond, the life you give is found ; 
Somewhere we know, bjr God's own hand is crowned 

Love's sacrifice. 

^Maaia Upham Drake, 

A SONG. 

All the earth is wrapt in shadows, 

And the dews have drenched the meadows, 

And the moon has ta'en her station, 

And the midnight rules creation. 

Where is my beloyed staying ? 

In her chamber kneeling, praying; 

Is she praving for her lover ? 

Then her hea^ is flowing over. 

My beloved I Is she keeping ^ 

Watoh, or is she sweetly sleeping? 

If she slee^ not, if she pray not. 

If to listenmg ears she says naught — 

Thought with thought in silence linking^ 

Ohj I know of whom she's thinking ! 

Think, oh, think of me, sweet angel, 

Bose ot loye, and love's evangel 1 

All the thoughts that melt or move thee 

Are like stars that shine above thee ; 

And while shining, to the centre 

Of thy spirit's spmt enter, 

And uiere light a flame supernal— 

like eternal love, eternal. 

—ffunffonan of Petojf* 

FOR THE LAST TIME. 

1 8HX7T the door and I am now alona— 
Alone with that still form upon the bed, 

I draw the curtains bacl^ but make no moaa . 
As I look down on my beloved deadL 
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Mine now. 0, soielj I may oftll theo so f 
Now that the fret of life for thee k o'er. 

Quiet and oold thou lieet there eo low, 
And thou wilt speak to me no mofe, no mom 

For the last time I come to look on theeL 
To stamp apon my aching heart thy cnannii 

And as a memory to take with me, 
Hold thy dead form once more within my anns. 

One last long Idas upon thy lips I lay ; 

May anffels speecf thee to a brighter dime. 
Farewell forerer. Now I torn away-* 

sweet, dead lore t this is the last, last time. 

'^JBdith Seuions Tupptt* 



LTTTLB LESS THAN LOVEIX 

To be a little len than lored ; 

0, empty hearts the wide world over, 
Have ^ou not often thought of this 

While waiting for the one true loverf 

To be a little leaei than loved, 
To have all Mendship and all honour. 

Yet miss that one kind, tender hand 
Which sets a wonum's orown upon her. 

To love a little less than love, 

When one could make one heart the gladdesL 
Or be a Uttie less than loTod^ 

I>ear hearty I know not which k saddest. 

— Jfanbi» MmwiBe. 



MARTHAS KISS. 

WHm I went a-oourtin Marthy 
I was poor as poor could be, 

But that didn't set her ag'in me, 
For she had fldth in me ; 
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Sbe knew I had grit and courage, 

And wasn't the Idnd to shirk, 
An' she was ready and wiUin 

To do her share of work. 

I remember our weddin' momin', 

And how she said to me : 
" You're poor an' Vm poor, Boberty 

That's easy enough to see ; 
lliat is, as some folks reckon ; 

But our hearts are rich in lore^ 
And we two'll pull together, 

And trust in the hard above." 

Then she reached vaa and aJssed me. 

And said as she did this, 
" There's always more where that came fromi 

An' there's help sometimes in a kiss." 
I tell YOU what it is^ sir, 

I felt as stron&r ag'in. 
After that kiss she give me. 

An' I just laid out to win. 

An' I did it. We'ye money^ a plenty. 

An' the comforts it can give ; 
We'ye a home, and we've got each other. 

And a few more vears to live. 
'Whenever my hands got weary 

rd think of the woman at home, 
An' somehow 'twould make work easy 

An' light till night time'd come. 

I tell you that kiss of Marthy's 

Was better than bags of gold. 
There's riches some folks can't reckon, 

An' things that don't mm old. 
I shouldn't ha' been, wiuiout it. 

The man that I've got to be. 
An' Marthv shall have the credit 

For the help she's been to, me. 
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OLD LOVE SONGS. 

Ah, love ! dear love ! what tender songs the^ aangp^ 
Those poets to the women of their choice ; 

Yet none more tenderly than I to you, 
Had it pleased heayen to give me but the Toioe. 

My heart stirs, hut my lips are ever mate, 
For all my common words have common ways ; 

And none are high enough that I should dare 
Essay with them my lady's perfect praise. 

Yet, when I hear these others sing I feel 
Such passion as the poor gray weed well knows,. 

Condemned to grow in flowerless nullity 
In gardens where there blooms full many a rose. 

—a A. jPnOL 

THE LAST KISS. 

I PUT by the half- written poein. 
While the pen idly trailed in my hand, 

Writes on, "Had I words to complete ii 
Who'd read it, or who'd understand t 

But the little bare feet on the stairway, 
And the faint, smothered laugh in tiie hallt 

And the eerie-low lisp on the suence, 

Giy up to me over it all. 

So I gather it up — ^where'was broken, 

The teaT'f aded thread of my theme. 
Telling how, as one night I sat writing, 

A fuxj broke in on my dream — 
A little mquisitiye f aiiy — 

My own little girl, with the gold 
Of the Sim in her hair, and the dewy 

Blue eyes of the fairies of old. 

Twas the dear little girl that I scolded-^ 

" For was it a moment like this," 
I said, '* when she knew I was busy, 

To come romping in for a kiss I 



iU 
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CooM ro^ying up from her mothar 
And olAmouring there at my knee 



For * one 'ittle kiBs for my doUy. 
And one 'ittle luaer for me I 

God pity the heart that repelled her 

And the cold hand that turned her away ! 
And take from the lips that denied her 

This answerless prayer of to-day ! 
Take, Lord, from mv mem'ry forever 

That pitiful sob of despair. 
And the patter and trip of the little bare feet 

And the one piercing ory on the stair ! 

I put by the half -written poem^ 

while the pen idly trailed in my hand, 
Writes on, **uad I words to complete it. 

Who'd read it, or who'd imderstand ? '^ 
But the Uttle bare feet on the stairway. 

And the faint, smothered laugh in uie hall. 
And the eerierlow lisjp on the si^noe, 

Cry up to me over it all. 

—Jamet Whiieomb RUeif, 

MY KINGDOM AND MY QUEEN. 

Mt kingdom has no dazzling throne. 

No palace srand upon it, 
Yet 'tis as bnght as e'er was known, 

Or sung in loyal sonnet. 
I'ye travell'd east, I've travell'd west» 

'Mid scenes of wealth and splendour. 
But this one spot I love the beat, 

With all its joys so tender ; 
No place so dear I've ever seen, 
For peace reigns here and Love is queen. 

Two subjects in my kingdom dwell, 

One has an eye of azure, 
And smiles upon her fair face tell 

Of pure and perfect pleasure ; 
And one has hair of raven Hue, 

And eyes of hazel beauty, 
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And whate'ttP hft may rtriTe> to do, 

He alwiWB does hit duty. 
And fiuthral they have ever been 

To her who is my househcdd queen* 

And SB Hfe yields me newer joy, 

And hope difine and human, 
I see one now no more a boy, 

And one ahnost a woman. 
The bright days come, tiie bright days gOt 

And eaoh brnu^ some new pieaBure, 
And no spot on the earth I know 

Is richer with heart treasure. 
Nor happier subjects ne'er were seen, 
Than in my home where Loye is queen. 

By no high sounding, royal name 

Or title they address her, 
As cheerily, their ores aflame 

With Loye, they kiss and bless her ; 
But with a voice oiF gentle tone, 

Which joy gives to each other, 
They call her oy one name alone. 

The hallowed name of mother i 
The name the sweetest known to man 
Since time and loye their course began. 

-^aUbJhmM, 

W I SHOULD PIE TO-NIGHT. 

If I should die to-night 
My friends would look upon my quiet face, 
Before they laid it in its resting-place. 
And deem that death had left it almost fair. 
And laying snow-white flowers against my hair, 
Would smooth it down with teaiful tenderness, 
And fold my hands with Ungering caress — 
Poor hands, so empty and so cold to-night t 

If I should die to-night 
My friends would caU to mind with loving thought 
Some kindly deed the icy hand had wrought; 
Some gentle word the frosen lips had said ; 



Bhraads on wbioh tk« wiUiiig feet had eped. 
The memory of mj eelihlineeg end pride, 
My hai^ wordi^ would all be pot Mide, 
And M I ihoald be loved end mourned to-night. 

If I ihoald die to-night 
8fen heerti eetnnged would torn onoe more to me, 
Beoalting other davi remoreefoUy. 
The oTee that dhilf me with aTerted s lanoe 
Woold look VLj^ me as of yore, penuianoe 
Woold ioften m the old familiar way ; 
For who would war with dumb, unoonaoioos olay t 
So I might rest, f oigiven of all to-night. 

Oh, friends, I pray to-ni^t 
Keep not your kianei for my dead, oold brow ; 
The way is lonely, let me feel them now. 
Think gently of me ; I am trayel-wom, 
My faltering feet are {ueroed with many a thorn. 
Forgive, hearts estranged, f orgiTOk I plead 1 
When dreamlesfllrest is mine I shall not need 
The tenderness for whioh I long to-night. 

— JBofteit a V, Uywi, 

AT BVKN-SONG. 

Oom out, the leavea are all astir 

With light winds out of nowhere fleeting ; 
Come out, dear lad, and sing to her 
For whom your heart is beating, 
While all its throbs beneak her. 
Let musio fill the whole wide air. 
The evening oharm oompleting. 
Just with her name's repeatfaiff , 
Just with her name, the sweelug ; 
Come out, dear lad, ana seek her. 

Come down, lair maid, nor wait afar 

The strain so faint, so slender ; 
Come down, and let the evmdng star 

Sink in your softer splendour. 
While ni^t moths round you hover. 

Nor stirring leaves, nor singing tones 
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CSan any meaning inond«r 
So sweet as ]owb surrender, 
So sweet as We, so tender ; 
Come, maid, and meet your lover. 

— Harriet JPrescoU Spa^ord* 

AT LAST. 

Ah, not the flrst love, dearest — ^but the last. 

(So? WhocanteU?) 
The tides of youth run fast — ^run fast ; 

The buds upon the younfi^ trees shoot and swell, 

Beckless of frosts. Well, well ! 

Let us not dwell, dear heart, on follies past. 

« 

For now, you know, the green and callow shoots 

Of early Spring 
Are dry and withered to the very roots. 

They were Love's first, faint, perfumed oif ering 

Takmg swift wing. 
Leaving a fragrant memory, but no fruits. 

We will not speak of them with smiling soom, 

They have made way 
For the rich bloom and fruitage later bom — 

And bom of spirit— not alone of clay. 

Making our day 
Glad with the freshness of perpetual mom. 

Eternal Dear — let us believe it so. 
And in our bliss 

Let dull analysis and doubting go- 
Content so long as in a rapturous kiss 
Like this — ^my sweet^-*ana tins — 

The fulness of celestial joy we know. 

— Thomas H, Mvztep, 

L'ENVOL 

Purple pansy, seek my love's heart ! See 1 

I against my cheek 
Press thy velvet petals darkly sweet, 

Whilst I Whisper : " Speak, 

Speak to him for me." 
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He is far away where day is reokoned night 

When I call it day ; 
And when he hath light, pansy, round my feet 
• Night's lone watches la^ 

On day dreams their bhght. 

Purple as the sea where, while spioed winds glide, 

LoTers fervidly 
Bid lore's star abide, thou wilt my lore greet, 

And his thoughts to me 

Hither thou wilt guide I 

Let to him thy f aoe be an imagery 

Of enduring grace 
And fldelity; whilst my heart doth beat. 

Through the hush of space ; 

«Spe^ to him for me I " 

—WiUiam SinUherf 

HOW BfANY TIMBSI 

How many times do I love thee ? Dear ! 
Tell me how many thoughts there be 

In the atmosphere 

Of a new fallen year. 
Whose white and sable hours appear 
The latest flake of eternity — 
So many times do I love thee, dear 1 

How many times do I lore, again f 
Tell me how many beads tibiere an* 

In a silver chain 

Of eyeninff rain 
Unravelled from i£e trembling main 
And threading the eve of a jreUow star — 
So many times do I love again. 

'-Tkomat LaoeU Beidoet, 

WHAT SHALL I GIVB HBRf 

What shall I give my love — 

This gray haiied woman ; 
What shall I give her ? 

Since by fate brought together 
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We two hftve wrought togetber, 
Helpiiiff eftoE other 
In aeed, In thoagbl 
Baoh has made the other ttronger, 
Hade this life worth Ihring longer, 
Which else were not. 
What shall I give her f 

What shall I gi^e my lore— 

Thb gray haired woman ; 

What shaU I give her ? 
The mom ahouldVin^ it to me, 
The night should bring it to me— 

The thought I seek ; 

Sooloseas we^ 
Subtle instinet of affection 
Bhoold make easy the selection. 

What 1^ it be? 

What shall I giTO harf 

Our beings have a single sum, 

Our thoughts in the same channels flow- 
This happi^sB to us has come — 

No more we seek or care to know. 
Wound through the fibre of each heart, 

Like wire of gold through potter's oli^i 
Thb knowledge is the richest part. 

Love's hancuwork— love's cloisonne 

What shall I give my love — 

This gray haired woman f 

It matters not t 
I oould but ponder o'er it, 
She oould but wonder o'er it 

Why t she has got 

All I can give I 
In one our lives are Uended, 
As one they will be ended ; 

So do we live. 

What oould I give herf 



A PICTUBB. 

Whbn dark cUys have oome. and frionddiip 
WorthleflB seemed, and life m vain, 
That bright friendly smile has sent me 
Boldly to my task again. 
Sometimes when hara need has pressed me 
To bow down where I deenpise, 
I have read stem words of ooonsel 
Li those sad, reproaohful eyes. 

-^Adelaiide A. PfvOor. 



DEAB HBABT, BBLISVE. 

Dbab hearty believe I think of you 
When evemng's gray diuts out tiie blue, 
In the slow hours of middle niffht, 
And when the lanoes of the light 
First pierce the mists of darkness through* 

Naught can the days of absenoe do 
When loye is strong and hearts are true, 
To blur with ohaAge affection's might, 
Dear heart, beUeve 1 

If sullen death, between us drew 
The veil that hides from earthly Wew 
The much loved face, the clearer sight 
Would still discern in death's despite ; 
B^ond the veil can love pursue ? 
Dear heart, believe 1 

— Onot Fojt Adama, 

THIS WOULD I DO. 

Ir I were a rose, 

This would I do: 
I would lie upon the white neok of her I leva 
And let my life go out upon the hacpcance 

Of her breath. 

If I were a star. 

This would I do : 
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I would look deep down in her eyee, 
In the eyes I love, and learn there 

How to Bhme. 

If I were a truth strong as the Eternal One^ 
This would I do: 
I would live in her heart, in the heart 
I know so well, and 

Be at home. 

U I were a sin, • 

This would I do : 
I would fly far away, and though her soft hand 
In pity were stretched out, I would not stay, but fly 

And leave her pure. 

SING TO ME. 

OxTT of the silence wake me a song 

Beautiful, sad, soft and low ; 
Let the loveliest musio sound along 
And win^ each note with a wail of woe, 
Dim and drear, 
As hope's last tear. 
Out of the silence wake me a hymn. 
Whose sounds are like shadows soft and dim. 

Out of the stillness of your heart — 

A thousand songs are sleeping there*- 
Wake me a song, thou child of art ! 
The song of a hope in a last despair, 
Dark and low, 
A chant of woe. 
Out of the stillness, tone by tone. 
Cold as a snowflake, low as a moan. 

Out of the darkness flash me a song. 
Brightly dark and darkly bright ; 
Let it sweep as a lone star sweeps along 
The mystical shadowti of the night. 
Sin^ it sweet, 
Where nothmg is drear or dark or dim. 
And earth song soars into heavenly hymn. 

—Father Ryan, 



BAHQAINQ. 

£Le pressed a ruby on her lips, whose burning blood shone 

through ; 
Twin sapphires bound above her eyes, to match their ilery 

blue; 
And, whwe her haii* was parted back, an opal gem he set — 
T^rpe of her changing oountenanoe, where all delights were 

met. 

" Win you surrender now," he said, " the ancient grudge you 

keep 
Untirinff and unuttered, like murder in the deep f " 
" I thamc you for the word,'* she said ; " your gems are fair ni 

form, 
But when did jewels bind the depths or splendours still the 

storm? 

" There is no diamond in the mine nor pearl beneath the wave, 
There is no fretted ooronet that soothes a princely grave. 
There is no fate nor empizB in the wide infinity 
Cm stand in grace and virtue with the gift you had from m-.** 

•'-■Julia Ward ffown. 



SOME DAT OF DAYS. 

SOMS day, some day of days, treading the street, 

With idle, heedless pace, 

Unlookinfi; for such igfraoe, 

I shall behold your race ! 
Some day, some day of days, thus may we meet. 

Perchance the sun may shine from skies of Hay, 

Or winter's icy chill 

Touch lightly vale and hill ; 

What matter, I shall thrill 
Through every vein with summer on that day. 

Once more life's perfect youth will all come back. 
And for a moment there 
I shall stand fresh and fair 
And drop the garment, care ; 

Onee more my peneot youth shall nothing lack. 
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I ihiit my ejet now, thfaWng how. 'twill bo^ 

How, fame to face, each aoul 

Will slip its long control, 

Forget the diimal dole 
Of dreary tate's dark, separating seai 

And glanoe to glance, and hand to hand in greeting, 

The past ?dtn all its f ears, 

Its nlenoe and its tears, 

Its lonely yearning years, 
Shall vanish in the moment of that meeting. 

—Elizabeth StHort Pkdpt. 



HER FRIENB. 

Mabib has lovers half a score. 

She wears them as she does her gloves ; 
One pair when driving on tiie shore, 

Another for the m^est loves 
Of oomitry lanes, 'mid flowers and dew,— 

A whirl that never seems to end ; 
And yet, 'tis serious and tnie, 

I much prefer to be her friend t 

When tired of Charley's tennis talk, 

And wearied quite with Gorge's drawl, 
When sated with the moonlight walk 

After the ennui of a ball : 
Ah, then she takes my arm in hers, 

And I to her rare moods attend, 
Beneath the pines and junipers, — 

And still I'd rather be her friend I 

Her soul is like an open book, 

Wherein the fairest thoughts I read ; 
No strangers 'twixt its covers look. 

Or, glimpsing, feel no anxious need. 
The utoiost tnut she asks of me. 

That trust where two twhi natures blend. 
My comrades woo right gallantly,-^ 

out I would rather be her friend 1 
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We reiMl for boon in qoiat nooln, 

The few deep aathefB of our dboioe; 
Someihow, the mueio •( tibe brookii 

Is not 10 nreet as her low yoioe ; 
And while the taieaken strike the beaoh* 

And o?er, under, ourve and bend, 
Her heart my heart doth trulT teaoh. 

Until — ^bat I mnat be her mend ! 

Sometimee the daring thought will rise, 
When touoh of hand has thrilled me throngli» 
• And in her tender girlish ejres 

One sees the heavens reflected blue : 
What would I do if she some day 

Her wedding oards to me should send f 
I oould not truly, frankly say : 
Tie better just to be her friend t 

— BuffeneFieUL 

HE AND SHE. 

*' If I were a kin^," he said, 

" And you were just a lowly beggar maid. 
With my strong huid Fd lift you to my side 
And orown you queen ; and in the great king's bride 
Men would not know. 

Or would forget, the beggar maid." 

"HI were queen^" she said. 
" And vou, a careless, wanaering minstrel, strayed 
To my fslr court, I'd set you on the throne. 
And being there, the greatest king e*er known, 
I would kneel down 
And serre you as your maid.** 

^Xluaheth BitUmd, 



LOVE'S FIDBUTY. 

Sr me where'er tibe aim doth narch the green, 
Or where his beams do not dusolye theloe t 

In temperate heat, where he is felt sad seen, 
In pr ese n c e prest of people mad or wise. 
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Set me in high, or yet in lew degree; 
In longest night, or in the shortest day ; 

In cleorMt dcy, or where oloude thickest be ; 
In lusty youth, or when my hairs are gray. 

Set me in heayen, in earth, or else in heU, 
In hill or dale, or in the foaming flood ; 

Thrall, or at large, aUye whereso T dwell, 
Siok or in health, in evil fame or good. 
Hers will I be ; and only with this thought 
Content myself although my chance be naught. 
' — Fiwn the Italian of Petrarch. 

PARTING. 

COMMf let us shake hands and say good-bye ! 

(There is no need to cry : 
All the old wounds are healed : these are but soars.) 
Let the meridians rise like iron bars 
Twixt the freed oaptiye and his prison cell 
That he had almost leanied to loye too well. 

'Twill ciye his freedom seet : 
I to the east will go, if you go west ! 

Through yarious scenes, in storm and sunny weather, 

We'ye been together ; 
Tet now we are to part, and uiese things seem 
The fragments of a dream 
Which comes at dawn, yiyid, and warm, and still, 
Setting the passionate pulses all athrill ; 

Such dreams the senses sate, 
Let us awake before it is too late 1 

We loyed, or thought we loyed. Tis all the same— 
There's nobody to blame ; 

Our wasted tears but briny water were, 

Our sight but empty air ; 

All was as idle as a twice-told tale. 

And words of yours or mine oannot avail, 
Or restitution make. 

It was— it is — 'twill still be a ndstake^ 

. Clara D. MaeUatu 
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THB SIN OF OMISSION. 

It isn't the thing you do, deaf, 

It's the thing you leave undone 
Whioh gives ^ou a bit of heartache 

At tixe setting of the sun ; 
The tender wora f orgottMi, 

The letter you did not write, 
The flower you m^ht have sent, dear, 

Are your hauntmg ghoets to-night. 

The stone you might have lifted 

Out of the brother's way, 
The bit of heartsome counsel 

You were hurried too much to say. 
The loving touch of the hand, dear, 

The gentle and winsome tone 
That vou had no time nor thought for. 

With troubles enough of your own. 

These little acts of kindness. 

So easily out of mind. 
These ohuioes to be an^^eLi 

Whioh even mortals find — 
They come in night and silence 

Each mild rroroadiful wraith. 
When hope is faint and flagging, 

And a blight has dropped on iuth. 

For life is all too short, dear, 

And sorrow is all too great. 
To suffer our slow compassion 

That tarries until too late. 
And it's not the thing you do, dear. 

It's the thing you leave undone, 
Whioh gives you the bitter heartache, 

At the settmg of the sun. 

— Mar gar tt E, SangHer 

THB SHROUDED HEART. 

I OANiroT win her, for our ways divide. 
And we are far apart who once were near : 
Throiufh misty eyes I saw her go ; her's clear, 

tTntrouued as a summer sky, denied 
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A mirror for my thovghtB : iJie wateraide 
On cloudy days outstretohea deep and blank, 
And doubles not the fern upon its bank. 

80 calm her face , and the drear world so wide. 

Let be ; hid somewhere in the dreaming doud 
That wreathes Ioyc's altar, though but amoulderincri 
Amid the chilly adi some emben bonit 

Whose touch can wake her dead heart ttata Its shroud, 
And, like the turning of the magic ring, 

Back to my side her wandering footsteps turn. 

— Jlenry Edward Bedford, 

INCREIDULITY. 

You love my soul ? It mav be so ; 

But answer me and speak the tnith, 
What spark can kindle passion's glow 

Apart from youth ? 

If I were changed by time and care, 
Orown old, and sorrow-wise, and cold 

With silver gleaming ^m my hair 
In place c3 gold, 

And all this lovely outward mask 
Of bloom and freshness laid aside, 

The while my^ soul, by toil and task 
Thrice purified, 

Strong in her immortality. 
Made beautiful bv love and trust, 

Eager, as prisoned bird, to flee 
Her house of dust,— 

O^ you—would you come floghing still 
IXL hope and fear, heart gjifts to bring? 

A master kneeling to my wUl, 
A servant who would fain be king ? 

And would you covet day by day 
My lightest word, and 1o<mc, and touch? 

Ah, friend^ forgive me if I say, 
I doubt it much! 

- -Mary Ai$ig€ Dt Fare 
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APICTURK 

Thibi oomes to me amid the toil and fret 
Of the lonff, bnsy day a picttire sweet, 
Without ^ioh life would never be complete, — 
Undarkened by the shadow of regret, 
A dear old-faahioned face that charms me yet, 
Smiling from soul unsullied by deceit, 
Reoalhnff happy hours which fled too fleet, 
Crowded with memories I would not forge^ 
Brighteninjpf the misty canyas of the past :— 
My truest mend, j>roTed by unselfish test, 
'Wnoee character m noblest mould was cast. 
Whose memory holds my heart while life shall last 
Beath claimed him long ago, as it was best, 
For so hiB tired soul found sweetest rest. 

— Charles Howard Pratt. 



SHE AND I. 

Thbt say that the weather is bad — that the snow 

lies ud<dc on the ground^ that the skies are gray, 
That the world is a-mourmn£^ for summer : I know 

That the summer's noon OK)ses the winter's day, 
That out in the dty the winds sob and moan ; 

But what do I care if the world's aU awrv, 
For with us the sun shines as we sit here alone, 

For she is at work — and so am L 

They say that the world — ^that's to say, people in it 

Are treacherous and false when thev seem to be fair, 
And the praise of the mob, when youVe striyen to win it, 

Ib just like an ioeben^ — it's briUiant— and bare^ 
l%at nothing is worth half the trouble we giye it. 

That tears sound through when we're half mad with ^lee ; 
But I am content with my life — as I live it, 

For I am at work — and so is she. 

The^ say that life isn't worth liying — ^that sorrow 
Lies md in our hearts when we laugh ; well— perhaps ; 

We care naught for this, and we don t want to borrow 
The joy of the world— we're content with our scraps f 
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And if you would know why I'm gay, notwithstanding 
The chills of the world, and its people — ^just see 

That my darling and I have a sweet ** understanding," 
When aJl the world works — and so do we. 

— Edward Heron AUen^ 

JACK AND L 

I WAS SO tired of Jaok, poor boy, 

And Jack was tired of me ! 
Most longed-for sweets will soonest cloy ; 

Fate had been kind, and we. 
Two foolish spendthrift hearts, made waste 
Of life's best gifts with eager haste. 

Oh ! tired we were. Time seems so long 

When everything goes well ! 
The walls of home rose nim and strong ; 

like prisoners in a cell 
We clanked our marriage chain, and pined 
For freedom we had left behind. 

Tired, tired of love and peace were we. 

Of every day's calm buss ! 
We had no goal to win, since he 

Was minCj and I was his ; 
And so we sighed in mute despair, 
And wished each other anywhere. 

But sorrow came one dav — ^the pain 

Of Death's dark, awful fear ! 
Oh, then our hecurts beat warm again, 

Then each to each was dear ; 
It seemed that life could nothing lack, 
While Jack had me, and I had Jack ! 

— Madeline S. Bridffo, 

THE FONDEST LOVES. 

As some dear friend departing backward looks, 
And then returns for one more sweet embrace, 
With tender, clinging lips and misty eyes. 
And sorrow on the erst^^iile happy face ; 



f>> 
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So lingers our dear summer, clingixig still 
To the broad meadow's breast and sunny hill. 

It flings a hundred sunbeams on the wall ; 
It warms to life the budding marigold ; 
It nratles olose upon the forest taU ; 
With daisies white it spreads the open wold, 
And then it weeps and weeps its heurt away 
To think how soon this beauty must decay. 

So loye, like summer, strives to kee^ its place 
With lightsome smiles and gentle, winning way»— 
Recalls the wandering heart, relights the face 
With some faint semblance of its early phase ; 
And then it weeps and weeps its heart away 
To see how soon the fondest loves decay. 

— Elizahetk Baker BohooL 



THE EYES SHE LIKES. 

Which are the sweetest eyes to you f 
The brown, where fire and languor meet, 

The sunnv, laughing eyes of blue. 
Or black, wiw glwces shy and fleet f 

Or opaline, with changeful hue, 
Or gray, where mind with beauty vies, 

Or violet so soft and true~ 
Tell me, which are the sweetest eyes f 

My darling bent her sunnv head. 
Her radiant face seemed half divine. 

" The sweetest eyes to me." I said. 
"Are those that look vrith love m mine.'* 

— M, A, Letiniton, 

HERO AND LEANDER. 

BiTWBiN the folded blackness of the sea and sky, 
She sees her lover's face gleam like a lotus flower^ 

One breathless moment stands wiUi flaring lamp held Ugh"-* 
Then like a falling star, drops from her foam-girt tower. 

o2 
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AboTO the loud, insatiate sea, with hurrying feet, 
All heedless of the unaccustomed path they tread, 

Two shining shapes flash through the ebon gloom — ^to meet — •* 
And cling — and pass content--nor dream that they are de f^. 

— Fdix Oray. 

THE FOND FAITHFUL HEART. 

Dbbf down *neath the bosom of ocean, 

Unsounded by plummet or line. 
At peace from we storm and commotion, 

'Jliat rage o'er its billows of brine. 
There are secrets that time, shall not fathom, 

There are jewels unknown to earth's mart ; 
As deep, as true, and as precious 

Is the voice of the fond, faithful heart 

— Jestte BarUett Daviu, 

MINE AND THINE. 

Thb maiden said : " Oh, lover mine, 

Tell me what is mine and thine." 

The youtii made answer : ** Sweetheart mine, 

Thine aeure eyes, sure they are thine ; 

But in their depths to gase is mine. 

Thy lips so rosy red are thine ; 

But then to loss them, that is mine. 

Now fold me in those arms of thine— 

They join in wedlock tiiine and mine." 

— From the Oermaai of Fischer, 

THE GYPSY LOVERS. 

Bprbad thy coat, lad, on the snow, 

Let us chat awhile together ; 
Oypsy sweethearts surely know 

How to bear the bitter weather. 

Yea, lass, though a fire we miss. 

And have neither shawl nor blanket, 
dose well sit and drink love's bliss, 

And our bad luck, we will thank it t 
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Sooth, fair lad, sooth, verily ! 

Well ne'er let the weather plunder 
Us of any mirth, whilst we 

Feel no blast our lores can sunder I 

— William StnUhen, 

HE DANCED AT HER WEDDING. 

I DANGID at her wedding^ last night. 

And none oould have gaessed my emotion 
As I saw her a bride — ^her on whom 

I had laTished a lifetime's devotion. 
I danced at her wedding. Why not ? 

Having lived through the scene at the altar, 
When the knot was tied fast for all time, 

Do you think that my courage would falter? 

I danced with as lightsome a step. 
With a face as unmoved as the next one ; 

He must be a fatuous fool 
Who in crisis like this could expect onOi 

Thous^ a tumult were raffing within. 
To oeteay to onlookers Ms passion. 

I don't wear my heart on my sleeve- 
That sort of thing isn't my fashion. 

I danced — so did she. Though I'll swear, 

For a &ct, that I hardly know whether 
I stood on my heels or my head 

When we went wildly whirling together, 
When her breath was as sweet on my cheek 

As the blossoms of orange she earned. 
We danced till folks said 'twas bad taste, 

Since I was the fellow she married t 

IN THE DARK. 

O, IN the depths of midnight. 

What fancies haunt the brain. 
When even the sigh of the sleeper 

Sounds like a sob of pain. 

A sense of awe and of wonder 
I may never well define. 



1 
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For the thoughts that come in the ahadowa 
Nerer oome in the shine. 

The old dock down in the parlonr 

Like a sleepless mourner grieves, 
And the seconds drip in the silence 

As the rain diips nom the eayes. 

And I think of the hands that signal 

The hours there in the gloom, 
And I wonder what ansel watchem 

Wait in the darkened room. 

And ! think of the smiling f aoes 

That used to watch and wait 
Till the click of the clock was answered 

By the click of the opening gate. 

They are not there now in the evening*^ 

Morning or noon — ^not there ^ 
Tet I know that they keep their vigil 

And wait for me somewnere. 

—Jamet WhUoomh Riltf, 



PEACE AJND LOVE. 

BwBBTHBABT, if Peace and Love were one^ 
How golden bright, from sun to sun, 
The summer hours would come and go, 
So darkened now with fear and woe — 
If Peace and Love were one I 

Ah t why, beneath the chan^g sky, 
When Love pursues, doth fan: Peace fly, 
And at the portal of the heart 
When young Love knocks, doth Peace depart-" 
Beneath the changing sky f 

Tet if we 'twixt the twain must choose, 
If either Peace or Love must lose. 
Shall we not cry, " Come, Love, with Pain, 
Though never Peace return again 1 " — 

If 'twist the twain we choone ? 
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Alast not tm life sighs, "Adieu!" 
Not till the red rose bloom is tiirough, 
Comes Peace to lie upon Love's breast, 
With roses white to crown his rest — 

Not tiU Life jBighs, " Adieu t " 

^Katharine P, WiUiami, 



LOVE'S FAITH. 

X 

If one should come and tell me that the birds 

Had lost their voices ; that the flowers no more 

Gave forth soft odours ; that for lack of dew 

The grass blades drooped at dawn time ; that the ahelle 

Had left the ocean's shore, the pearls its bed ; 

That frost and fruitage had congenial grown ; 

That the lost Sister of the Pleiades 

Had reappear'd in Taurus ; that the sun 

Had wheel'd its golden chariot to the north ; 

If one should oome and tell me this, dear love, 

I might believe him. But if one should come 

And tell me you were false ; why, I should stand, 

WHh folded arms, and dart through him a glance 

So keenly edged with scornful disbelief 

That bock he would recoil like April clouds 

Before the advancing sun, and call upon 

The mantle of his wrath to cover him. 

—Orelia Key BeiL 



WHEN SHE COMES HOMK 

Whin she comes home again ! A thousand ways 
I fashion to myself the tenderness 
Of my glad welcome : I shall tremble— yes 

And touch her, as when first in the old days 

I touched her girlish hand, nor dared upraise 
Mine eyes, such was my faint heart's sweet distresn 
Then silence. And the perfume of her dress 

The room will sway a little, and a haze 
Cloy eyesight— eoulsight even — for a space. 

And tears — yes ; and the ache here in the throat, 
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To know that I so fll deserve the place 
Her arm makes for me : and the sobbing note 
I stay with kisses, ere the tearful face 
Again is hidden in the old embrace. 

—Jamu W. HUtg, 

MY LADY. 

AsovB. beyond a form of grace, 

Or ail tiie blandishments of arti 
Or queenly beauty of her face, 

I prize my little lady's heart ; 
It is a worla, all stainless, pure, 

With citadels of truth within. 
And virtue sentinels the door, 

Where never yet has entered sin. 

What if her cheeks are red with health. 

Do not such shadows come and go ? 
The soul's the souroe of all true wealth. 

At least the angels tell me so 1 
And so I worship at a shrine. 

Whose sacraments with love begin, 
My lady is but half divine, 

And yet her heart's untouched by sin. 

— Henry £. Om 

WE LOVE BUT ONCE. 

Wb love but once. The great gold orb of light 
From dawn to eventide doth cast his ray ; 

But the full splendour of his perfect might * 

Is reached but once througnout the livelong day. 

We love but once. A score of times, perchance, 
We may be moved in fancy's fleeting fashion — 

May treasure up a word, a tone, a glance, 
But only once we feel the soul's groat passion. 

We love but once. Love walks with Death and Birtli 
(The saddest, the unkindest of the three) : 

And only once while we sojourn on es^itb. 
Can that strange trio come to you or me. 

—mia WheeUr WOcoz, 
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LOVE AND DEATH. 

Not here. Oh, Death ! not here. 
I8 there no other flower for thee to take f 
An the world is thine, and for its sake, 

Oh, come not here ! 

See how I bow m^elf before thy might — 
Ask what thou wilt, but leave this heart to me, 
Then will I deck thee with a garland bright. 
And freely give m^ sweetest dreams to wee — 
Whisper such loveliness in thine ear 
That thou shalt wish each day to be a night : 

But come not here. 

Thou can'st not come — ^I will not let thee puas. 
Thou shalt not conquer me. Alas! alas! 
Think not of what I said— I meant it not. 
I know I cannot stay thee, if the lot 
Is cast. Still, let this one heart live, 
And I will give thee all I have to give. 
Ah, me 1 f may not die. With sorrow wild, 
Good Death, have pity on a little child : 

Oh, come not here ! 

Death gently thrust the weeping child aside ; 
But as he slowly passed toward the room — 
Like diamond flashing rose red in the p^loon^— 
Glistened a tear not even Death oould hide — 

He entered in * ♦ * 
— EdAxardF, Strv^tge, 



OUR HEARTS. 

OUB hearts are watches, and every beat 
Is a tick that registers time's retreat ; 
In the Father's mansion, with marvels rife. 
Is the key that has wound them up for life 
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WHICH IS THE BEST? 

Whtoh is the best ? 
To welcome each pleasure, so radiant with laughter, 

When flowers dose not and the heart knows not 

Of a sad refrain, nor wounds, nor pain. 
Or to pass it denying though tears come thereafter! 

Which is the best I 
To take of our measure— of promise and peril — 
Hie tuneful chime of a lover's rh3rme, 
With the jangling song of a syren throng. 
Or to moan some siul sorrow hopelessly sterile f 

Which is the best ? 

To search for each singing by glow and the gleaming 
Of peaceful skies ere the swut light flies 
Aftur from the noon, iha,t passeth too soon, 

Or to grope in the nightfall restless, undreaming! 

Which is the best? 

To rest in the shadeways, where no one will name vm. 
As soft winds blow, mlent and slow. 
And the swift streams rill to the songbird's trill. 

Or to toil in the sunways, glorified, famous f 

This is the best : 
Receive with laughter the tears that come after ; 
From pleasure or peril take promise though sterfla; 
Wakeful or dreaming, search for each gleaming, 
Hopeful believing, trustful, receiving, 
Toiling or famous, all fate may name us, 
Choosmg, refusing no pain nor rest. 

Aye, this is the best 1 

— Haarrid Maxwell ConverM. 



UNTOLD. 

Oh, the truth that is yet untold ! 

Oh, the son^s that are yet unsung t 
Oh, me suffenngs manifold, 

And the sorrows that have no tongue 1 

— Wofthin^f^ Oladdem. 
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TO THE END. 

Oh friend of mine ! 

Stannoh friend of mine I 
Hold fast my hand in yours and say, 
The lore outieaping from your eyes, 
Tou have been friend to me alway . 

Gk>d bless yon, friend of mine I 

Oh friend of mine ! 

Firm friend of mine f 
We each life's bitterness have known. 
And hand in hand we both have stood, 
And now I leave you here alone ; 

Gkxi bless you, friend of mine 1 

Oh friend of mine ! 

Strong friend of mine ! 
Tour loTO has made my life seem fair ; 
life goes too swift for love like yours ; 
Your arm upholds me in despair ; 

God bless you, friend of mine I 

Oh friend of mine t 

True friend of mine ! 
My feeble breath is failing fast ; 
Hold dose my hands, bend down your face, 
Good-bye ; yes, faithful to the last, 

God bless you, friend of mine ! 

— Algernon Satsm, 



WHEN THOU ART NEAR. 

Whin thou art near the cares which on me prey. 
And seem noj Yerj soul to oTorweigh, 
Vanish as s^nft as night's dark clouds, which steal 
Across the skies and dawn's glad portals seaL 
Blown far and wide by winds of new-bom day, 
Some hidden grief, now long remembered, may 
Remain, but holdeth not that soyereign sway 
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Of yeangone by — lor peace and joy I feel i 

Wnen thou art near. i 



I 



And, dear one, if, while being far away, 
From me some unknown sorrow come and lay 
Itself hard on my hearty then I would kneel 
And pray to Him to send thee baok to heal 
The wounds which pain me, but no longer stay 
When thou art near. 

—WiUiam BmrtUtt TyUt, 



•'CALLED BACK" 

1 GALL on thy name in the silence, 

I list for an answering voice, 
Whose accents to-night would beguile me, 

And make my sad spirit rejoice. 
I yearn for the sound of thy footstep 

'Mid the gloom that hangs starless and drear, 
I lift up my eyes in the seeming 

That thou, beloved, art here t 

I stretch out my arms to enfold thee. 

They clasp the impalpable air ; 
The spell of thy presence is roimd me, 

0, beautiful dead, tell me where 
In the realms of eternity wanders 

Thy fondly beloved spirit ! Dost thoa 
Heed the durkness of doom that has bound me 

Come back, beloved, come now ! 

Come back from that far " Isle of Sometime," 

sainted one, haste thou to me ! 

Lean thy heitd on my breast, nestle closely 
'Gainst the heart that calls ever for thee. 
I miss tiie soft touch of thy dear lips, 

1 need the fond dasp of thy hand. 

In that fair home of souls tbeyll not miss thee, 
Come back from that shadowy land ! 

— Owen M, Wilion. 
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TIT FOR TAT. 

** Lost or stolen, or wandered away, 

A heart that was light as a feather, 
Buoyant and free, and bright as the day, 

No matter what kind was the weather. 
Hello, little maid, I won't be rash — 

If you are a thief you don't look it ; 
But, as my heart went off Uke a flash, 

I — sort of — ^imagined you took it. 

^^ Now I hate to believe that a face 

The angels might oovet for beauty, 
Would be linked with so deep a disgrace, 

And yet, to believe is my duty. 
Fact is, my heart went just as you came ; 

A moment before it was sleeping. 
Own up at once your part in this game — 

I'm certain the thing's in your keeping. 

** You won't give it back ? well, now that's cool ; 

Some folks would make quite a case of it ! 
But tit for tat's a very good rule. 

And I'll just tf^e yours in place of it." 
fie did, and the end s not hi^ to tell — 

'Twas an easy wav out of the bother. 
Thev tramp through life now, happy and well. 

While each keeps the heart of tne other. 

— William Lyle, 

A SONG OF THE CANTEEN. 

Thbrb are bonds of all sorts in this world of ours. 
Fetters of friendship and ties of flowerb^ 

And true lovers' knots, I ween ; 
The girl and the boy are bound by a kiss. 
But tiiere's never a band, old friend, like this — 

We have drunk from the same canteen. 

It was sometimes water and sometimes milk. 
And sometimes applejack, fine as silk, 
But whate^r the tipple has been. 
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We shared it together in baae or blias, 
And I warm to you, friend, when I think of this^ 
We have drunk from the same canteen. 

The nsh. and the great sit down to dine, 
And they quaff each otiier in sparkling wine, 

From glasses of crjrstal and green ; 
But I g^ess in their golden potations they miss 
The warmtii of regard to be found in this — 

We have dnmk from the same canteen. 

We shared our blankets and tents together, 

And have fought and marched in all kinds of weather. 

And hungry and full have we been ; 
Had days of battle and days of rest. 
But this memory I cling to and love the best — 

We have drunk from the same canteen. 

For when wounded I lay on the outer slope, 
With my blood flowing fast, and but little hope 

Ijpon which my faint spirit could lean. 
Oh then, I remember^ you crawled to my side, 
And bleeding so fast it seemed both must have died, 

We drank from the same canteen. 

MUes akeUly, 



"AS A BELL IN A CHIME." 

As a bell in a chime 

Sets its twin note a ringing. 
As one poet's rhyme wakes another to smging, 

So, once she has smiled, 

All your thoughts are beguiled 
And flowers and song from your childhood are bringing^ 

Though moving through sorrow 

As the star through the night, 
She needs not to borrow, she lavishes light 

The path of yon star 

Seemeth dark but afar. 
Like hers it is sure, and like hers it is bright 
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Each craoe is a iewel 

Would ransom tne town, 
Her spoooh bas no cruel, her praise is renown ; 

Tis in her as though Beauty, 

Resig^inff to Jhity 
The sceptre, had still kept the purple and crown. 

Roheri undervfood Jokntom, 



WHEN HE HAD RIDDEN ON. 

Shk was a poor, unlettered maid, 

With but one gown to wear, 
He, riding down the street, delayed, 

To gaze — ^f or she was fair. 
He spoke with her, as gallants may, 
And then he rode away. 

He sighed to see such beauty drest 

In garments poor and plain ; 
Some feeling stirred within his breast 

That was akin to pain. 
He spurred his steed and galloped on — 
She watched till he was gone. 

In time the wheel of fortune brought 

The maiden gold and place. 
By fashion clothed, by masters taught, 

They called her " Queen of Grace." 
She heard it with a bitter sigh, 
For he had ridden by. 

The robes a princess might have worn. 

The leammg — came too late ! 
She felt a Cynic's blighting scorn 

For such a tardy Fate. 
The need of all these p^ts had gone 
When he had ndden on. 

—Ella Wheder Wilco*. 
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BESIDE THE STILE. 

Wb both walked slowly over the yellow gram, 

Beneath the sunset sky ; 
And then he olimbed the stile— I did not pass— 

And there we said good-bye. 

He paused one moment ; I leaned on the stile 

Aiid faced the hazy lane ; 
But neither of us spoke until we both 

Just said good-bye again. 

And I went homeward to our quaint old farm, 

And he went on his way ; 
And he has never crossed that field again 

From that time to this day. 

I wonder if he ever gives a thought 

To what he left behind — 
As I start sometimes, dreaming that I hear 

A footstep in the wind. 

If he had said but one regretful word, 

Or I had shed a tear, 
He would not go alone about the world, 

Nor I sit lonely here. 

Alas ! our hearts were full of angry pride, 

And love was choked in strife ; 
And so the stile beyond the yellow grass 

Stands straight across our life. 

— Unideniifi«L 



LOST LIGHT. 

I CANNOT make her smile come back — 

That sunshine of her face, 
ThaX used to make this worn earth seem. 

At times, so gay a place. 
The same dear eyes look out at me, 

The features are the same. 
But, oh, the smile is out of them, 

And I must be to blame. 
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Sometimes I see it still ; I went 

With her the other day, 
To meet a long miaaed fnend, and while 

We still were on the way, 
Her confidence in waiting love 

Brought back for me to see, 
That old-time love-light to her eyes 

That will not shine for me. 

Thev tell me money waits for me, 

They say I might have fame ; 
I like those gewgaws quite as well 

As others Uke those same. 
But I care not for what I have, 

Nor iust for what I lack, 
One tithe as much as my heart longs 

To call that losUight back. 

Come back, dear banished smile, come back 1 

And into exile drive 
All thoughts, and aims, and jealous hopes 

That in ibj stead would thrive. 
Who wants uie earth without its sun ? 

And what has life for me 
That's worth a thought, if, as its price, 

It leaves me robbed of thee ? 

— Edward S, Mwrtin ti» Seribntr*L 



AMOROSO. 

8aD« sad their lot, who know not aught of love— 
Who know not passion's tears and sunny smilM, 
But drift adown the coast of barren isles, 

l^or landing make in some sequestered grove. 

Yet sadder they whose longing lips ne'er prest 
The daintv mouth of one to them most dear — 

Who in fend arms have never yet found rest. 
But agonizing wait the bliss so near. 

rarest joy ! — bliss more than divine ! 
Our mutual love— it never matched hath been ! 
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!So deep, iuteiuM, the world hath never seen ! 
So wild and strong — ^my own sweet Love, 
My fond ejres ffase into thine own, defjr pet ; 
Thy searching look — it thrills and fUDd me yet. 

-^Luther Q, ttigg*. 

FAME OP DUTY. 

What shall I do to he forever known ! 

Thy duty ever. 
This did full many who yet slept unknown-— 

Oh, never, never. 

Thinkest thou perchance, that they remain unknown-— 

Whom then know'st not ? 
By angel trumps in heaven their praise is blown — 
' Divine their Ipt. 

HER TITLE DEED& 

INSIDB the cottage door she sits 
Just where the sunlight, softest thera^ 

Slants down on snowy kerchiefs bands, 
On folded hands and silvered hair. 

The garden pale her world shuts in, 
A simple world, made sweet with thjrme, 

Where life, soft lulled by droning bees, 
Flows to the mill stream's lapsmg rhyme. 

Poor are her cottage walls and bare,^ 
Too mean and small to harbour pride, 

Yet with a musing gaze she sees 
Her broad domains extending wide. 

Green slopes of hills, and waving fields, 
With blooming hedges set be^een. 

Through shifting veils of tender mist 
Smifes, half revealed, a mingled scene. 

All hers — for lovingly she holds 
A. yellow packet in her hand, 
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Whose aDdent, t^ded script proclaims 
Her title to this spreading land. 

Old letters f On the trembling page 

Drop unawares unheeded tears. 
These are her title deeds ; her lands 

Spread through the realms of bygone years. 

— Alhion Mary I'ellom, 

A LOVE SONG. 

0, SXABS, that tremble with soft silvery light 

In heayen's deep blue, 
Look down upon mv lore where'er he be to-night, 

My love so true. 

0, Whispering Winds, that woo in murmurs low 

The bending trees^ 
Oh, bring me from my true love words and kisses sweet 

Across the starlit seas. 

0, Beating Wayee, that, like my throbbing heart, 

Are ne'er at rest, 
Bring back my darlinyr soon to me that I may lean 

Upon his breast. 

— Elizabeth Crawford. 



ONB OF US TWO. 

Thi da^ will dawn when one of us shall hearken 
In yam to hear a yoice that has grown dumb, 

And moons will fade, noons pale and shadows darken — 
While sad eyes watch for feet that never come. 

One of us two must some time face existence 
Alone with memories that but shaipen pain, 

And these sweet days shall shine back in the distance, 
Like dreams of summer dawns in nights of rain. 

One of us two, with tortured heart half broken, 
Shall read long treasured letters through salt tears. 

Shall kiss with anguished lips each cheriw^ ^ken 
That speaks of uiose love-orowned delicious' years. 
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One of us two shall find all light, all beauty, 

All joy on earth a tale for oyer done ; 
Shall know henceforth that life means only duty, 

0, Qod 1 0, God I have pity on that one. 

-JBlla Wheeler Wticox. 



WAITING. 

Hb is coming ! he is coming 1 in my throbbing breast I feel it ; 

There is music in my blood, and it whispers all day long, 
That my love unknown comes toward me I Ah I my heart he 
need not steal it ; 

For I cannot hide the secret that it murmurs in its song. 

0, the sweet bursting flowers ! how they open, never blushing, 
Laying bare their fragrant bosoms to the kiisses of the sim ! 
And tiie birds — ^I thought 'twas poets only read their tender 

fishing, 
hear their pleading stories, and I know them every one. 

" He is coming 1 " says my heart ; I may raise my eyes and 
greet him, 
I may meet him any moment — shall I know him when I see ? 
And my heart laughs back the answer— I can tell him when I 
see him, 
For our eyes will kiss and mingle ere he speaks a word to me. 



Ob, I'm longing for his coming — in the dark my arms out- 
reaching ; 
To hasten you, my love, I lay my bosom bare ! 
Ah, the night windl I shudder, and my hands are raised 
beseeching — 
It wailed so like a death sigh that passed me in the air ! 

-Vo/m BoyU (yiteiUy, 

BLIND LOVE. 

What is my love ? not I myself do know, 
Its bound and limit stretcmng far and wide 
Until the orient gates of dawn unbar 
And darkness flees before the morning's glow 
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It is a mighty sea whereon I go, 
Sinking no lead, butlf ollowing a star 
Athwart its darkened waves. Its shallows are 
Still secret Uke its hidden rocks below. 

How dare I ask for light ? Perhaps I drift 
Even now upon sharp, hungry reefia. Perchance 
When with the sun the shades of night shall lift, 
I, tossed by the mad tempest, shall o^noan 
The old uncertainty, the Dleraed ignorance- 
Man is not happiest when the tru^ is known. 

— Sydney Herbert PUrtun. 



MY LADYE'S HEART. 

Thxbi is a tuneful instrument 
Of a mellifluous consent. 
The secret of whose h^umony 
Is understood alone by me. 
My master, Love — ^"tis safe to say 
That four and twenty hours a day 
Of practice should tiie skill impart 
Of playing on my ladye's heart. 

Kesponsiye to my lightest touch, 

Our mutual accord is such, 

With e^ual ease I make a cry 

Or sentimental symphony. 

A soxig of love, a merry air, 

A wail of anguish or despair. 

Such are my themes whene'er I start 

The music of my ladye's heart. 

Haply I strike a note of woe 

And find it sweet, too, for I trow 

The hand that stirred the mournful strain 

Can turn it imto joy again. 

But liking well this power to wield. 

Too often to its spell I yield, 

And twang, I fear, with cruel art, 

The strings upon my ladye's heart. 



1 
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KNVOT 

Yet. my sweetheart 1 ohide me not 1 
To-aay's oiBtreas is soon forgot. 
My Bolace and my joy thou art, 
sensitiYe, tuneful heart ! 

— Clara Onmu 



SOMEBODY'S COMING TO-DAY. 

BiBO, sweet bird, in the apple-tree spray, 

Bending down with its blushing snow, 
Lift up your sweetest songs to-day 

For the seoret that I know ; 
A secret that's tender, a secret that's true. 
Do you wish, happy bird, that I'd tell it to yonf 
You, sure, woula not listen and then fly away. 
Piping ''Somebody's coming to-day — ^to-day — 
Somebody^s coming to-day. 

Fair sapphire skies that are soft smiling down, 

Smihng down in the golden sun^ 
Full fair on his head, like a gleammg crown, 

Crown my beloyed one ! 
For I haye a secret, fair sky, blue sky. 
And no one to-day is more gladsome uian 1 1 
Flash it not, sunbeams, with waters at play. 
That somebody's coming to-day, to-day, 
Someone is coming to-day ) 

Purest of lily buds, cool on the breast 

Of the lake's fair sheen and shade, 
I wish adown deep in your chalice at rest, 

Were my secret, for I am afraid 
That the tree and the sky and the bird in his song, 
And the sunbeam that gudes on your bosom along, 
Will teU all that I think and aU that I say 
Is : "Somebody's coming to-day — 
Ah me 1 Someone is coming to-da^ ! " 

^IJida Lewi§ Waimiu 
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JACQUEMINOT. 

Who is there now knows aught of bis story ? 

What is left of him but a name ? — 
Of him who shared in Napoleon's glory, 

And dreamed that his sword had won him his fame 1 

Ah 1 the fate of a man is past discerning t 

little did Jacqueminot suppose, 
At Austerlita or at Moscow's burmng. 

That his fame would rest in the heart of a rose f 

— Beuie ChtmdUr, 



GOLDEN BOD. 

Bt the roadside, nodding yellow, 
In the autumn sunlight mellow. 
Where the withered mulleins nod. 
Bends and sways the golden rod. 

And the winds are blowing, calling 
** Winter !" to the red leaves falling. 
To the milk weed's slender rod, 
To the shiyering golden rod. 

Bee i the winds are blowing faster 
Over fliasses. shumac, aster. 
O'er ms withered, yellow sod, 
Where was bom the golden rod. 

Glowinff fainter, bows it sadly 
Through the snowflakes falling madly, 
And some message sent by Grod 
Faints and dies in golden rod. 

— Julie M, Lippmann. 

THE MUSICIAN. 

A WOBN old man with flowing locks and white, 
With borow as pallid as the April flowers, 
With eyes so deep, so blue, it seemed the hours 

Aging all else had left undimmed their light — 
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Held an old violin elose-clasped and tight, 
And improvised with aU his master-powera, 
Defying grief, while from his bow in showers, 

Fell notes that sang both sorrow and delight. 

He, hunfiiry, cold,^ and clad but scantily, 
Played flJl his timid tongue dare not reveal. 

His youth's vain efforts, manhood's strife, the sora 
And bitter sorrows only death can heal — 
Lo f swift awakens from his ecstasy, 

A servant struck him trembling from the door. 

—From the French of Theodore de RayviiU, 



AFLOAT. 

Thb solemn hush of starlight over all ; 

Then, far away, a whippoorwill's low calL 
A wild grape, all unseen, the thicket wreathes, 
And through the night its musky perfume breatheip 

From out the mirror illness of the stream 

A fish leaps up ; the dusky ripples gleam. 
Upon the wooded shore a half drawn sigh 
Betrays a vagrant ni^ht wind flitting by. 

So tturough the peaceful summer night we float, 

Without a wave to rock our idle boat. 

—M, E, Chrkum, 

UNREST. 

Jhb farther you journey and wander 

From the sweet simple faith of your youth. 
The more you peer into the yonder 

And search for the root of all truth, 
No matter what secrets uncover 

Their veiled mystic brows in your quest. 
Or close on your astral sieht hover, 

Still, still shall you wauE witii unrest. 

If you seek for strange things you shall find th«iB« 
But the finding slutU brin^p ^ou to grief ; 

The dead lock the portals behmd them, 
And he who breaks through is a thief. 
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The Botil wifh muoh ill-gotten plunder, 
With its i>remature luiowledge oppressed, 

Shall grope in tinsatisfied wonder 
Alway oy the shores of unrest. 

Though bold hands lift up the thin curtain 

That hides the unknown from our si^hi ; 
Though a shadowy faith beoomes certain 

Of the new life that follows death's night ; 
Though miracles past comprehending 

Shidl startle the heart in your breast, 
Still, still will your thirst be unending, 

And your soul will be sad with unrest. 

There are truths too sublime and too holy 

To grasp with a mortal mind's touch ; 
We are happier far to be lowly, 

Content means not knowing too much. 
Peace dwells not with hearts that are yearning 

To fiithom all labyrinths unguessed. 
And the soul that is bent on ^ast learning 

Shall find with its knowledge-^unrest 

-^Mla Wheeler Wilcote. 



THE WAY OP THE WORLD. 



Lauqh, and the world laughs with you. 

Weep, and you weep alone ; 
For this braye old earth must borrow its mirth. 

It has trouble enough of its own. 

Sin^, and the hills will answer, 

Sigh, it is lost on. the air ; 
The echoes bound to a joyful sound, 

But shrink from Toioing care. 

Rejoice, and men will seek you, 

Grieye, and they turn and go ; 
They want full measure for aU your pleasure. 

But do not want your woe. 
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Be glad, and your frienda are many, 

^ sad, and you lose them all ; 
There are none to deoUne your nectared wiiM^ 

But alone you must drixik life's gaU. 

Feast, and your halls are crowded, 

Fast, and the world goes by ; 
SucceeKl and giro, and It helps you to livt^ 

But no man can help you to die. 

There's room in the halls of pleasure 

For a long and lordly tiaixi. 
But one by one we must idl me on 

Thro^ the narrow aiMes of pain. 

—Mia Wheeler WUe(m, 

MY SHIPa 

I HA7B ships that went to sea, 

More than fifty years ago ; 
None hare yet oome home to me, 

But are sailing to and f ra 
I bare seen them in my sleep, 
Plunging through the shoreless deep. 
With tattered sails and battered huUs, 
While around them screamed the gulls, 

Plying low, flying low. 

I have wondered why they stayed 
From me, sailing roimd the world, 

And I said, " rmhalf afraid 
That their sails will ne'er be furled." 

Great the treasures that they hold. 

Silks and pliuuee and bars of gold, 

While the spices that they bear 

Fill with fragrance all the air, 
As they seal, as they sail. 

Ah, each sailor in the port 

Knows that I haye snipe at sea. 
Of the winds and wayes the sport. 

And the sailors pity me. 
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Oft they oome and with me walk, 
Cheermg me with hopeful talk, 
Till I put my fears aside, 
And, contented, watch the tide 
Rise and fall, rise and fall. 

I have waited on the piers. 

Gaanff for them down the hay, 
Dara ana nights for many years, 

TiU I turned heart-sick away. 
But the pilots, when they land, 
Stop and take me b;^ the hand, 
Saymg, ' ' You will Ure to see 
Tour proud vessels come from sea 

One and all, one and alL" 

So I never quite despair, 

Nor let hope or ooura^ fail. 
And some day/ when skies are fair, 

Up the bay my ships will sail. 
I shall then Duy all I need, 
Prints to look at, books to read, 
Horses, wines, and works of art, 
Everything— except a heart ; 

That is lost, that is lost ! 

Once, when I was pure and young. 

Richer, too, than I am now. 
Ere a cloud was o'er me flung 

Or a wrinkle creased my brow, 
There was one whose heart was mine ; 
But she is something now divine, 
And, though oome my ships from sea. 
They can bring no heart to me, 

Evermore, evermore. 

—** Barry Gray" {Roberi Barry Ci^fM), 

TO AN EAQLB. 

Oh me the sun has set, the lowlands lie 
Dim in the purple folds of early night. 

But thou, gray cruiser of the cha^ess sky. 
Dost steer thy slow, undeviating flight 
Full in the sun s unclouded glare. 
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The world is bright around thee, thy stroDjr breast 
Parts flashing streams of keen, ethereal fire ; 

Aslant the ardent splendours of the west, 
On still, ourred vans thou mountest erer higher 
Through scintillating sones of air. 

From what far quest through the white gates of mom, 

Beyond the peopled east, retumest thou ? 
Toward what sneer, solitary mountain bom 

In the primeval wild art Toyaging now f 
Thou haunter of unbarriered space ! 
I watch thee soaring up the steeps of light. 

Half doubting thou art au^ht of mortal birthi 
Foredoomed to nunger, wearmess, and blight, 

And wintry change of this controlling earth 
like our slow-footed, wingless race 

Aloof in lone aerial equipoise, 

The roar of inextinguishable strife 
Melts round thee like a faint, unmeaning voioe, 
And to thy sight the myriad maze of life 
Lb but a blurred, phantasmal scene. 
Away, strong soul ! Thou leavest time and death, 

Dmheyelled ^ef and midnight walking care. 
To crawl the dim abysmal world beneath. 
Whilst thou in deeds of golden dusk dost fare 
Far through tiie measureless serene. 

— OhMrles Lotif^ BUdreth, 



A GRAY DAY. 

Obat of stretching sea, gray of heaven's drooping, 

Gray of shore where waves sob low, 

Gray of sea gulls swooping : 

Not a light on wave or lea, not a shadow showing, 

Clouds not dcmse enough for rain. 

And an ocean gently flowing. 

Such this dav to me ; skies are dull and ashen, 
Hopes in flignt but gpay wings show. 
Over silenced passion ; 
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No fflad light or shade to see, 

Iho regrets for saddened reaping; 
Gloom not sharp enough for pain, 

Eyes not sad enough for weepiiuf. 

—Jennu Maxwell Paint, 



THE SHADOW SELF. 

At morning tide the traveller westward bound 
Before him sees a lengthened shadow run ; 

At noon it shrinlcB beneath him on the ground ; 
Unmarked, it rearward moves at set of sun. 

A ju^ling shadow self the youth pursues, 
And questions with a fond and curious mind ; 

This shiule the man in prime subdues. 
But mellow age has cast it far behmd. 

— Edith J^, Thonuu, 



GBEEN HILLS. 

Oh i the hills look green that are far away, 
And we struggle to readi them all the day ; 
And we sa^ "Oh, would that we could be there, 
Where the beautirul emerald hiUs appear 1 " 
Ah 1 would in the near we could oaunly rest, 
But the far off always appears the best ; 
And this proverb rings m my ears all day, — 
Oh, the hills look green that are far away. 

— Louisa S, Walher, 



PARTING. 

ir thou dost bid thv friend farewell. 

But for one night though that fareweU may be. 

Press thou his hand in thine. 

How canst thou tell how far from thee 

7ate or caprice may lead his steps ere that to-morrow oome. 

Men have oeen known to lightly turn tilie comer of a street, 

And days have grown to montlis, and months to lagging yean, 

Ere they have looked in loving eyes again. 
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Parting/ at best, is underlaid 

With tears and pain. 

Therefore, lest sadden death should come between. 

Or time, or distance, clasp with pressure firm i 

The hand of him who goeth forth ; 

Unseen, Fate goeth iw>. ^ ! 

Yes, find ti^ou always time to say some earnest word 

Between the idle talk. 

Lest with thee henceforth, 

Night and day, regret should walk. 

— Coventry Faimof^ 

i 

OH, BOLD IS THE FROST. 

Oh, bold is the frost that comes nipping and nipping, 

And painting the woodland over, 
Till the woods are ablaze in the soft autunm haze 

That hiings o'er the distant cover, 
And the thm, crispy air to the meadow so fair, 

OUngs with the strength of a lorer. 

Oh, bold is the frost that comes tipping and tipping 

His goblet of gems o'er the trees, 
Till the acorns fall down from the oak's lofty crown 

At every caress of the breeze. 
And tiie woodland perfume and the grape's purple bloom I 

The world weary senses appease. 

Oh, bold is the frost that comes sipping and sipping 

The breath of the summer away. 
And it kills in its strife that the springtime gave life 

In the tender sunshine of May ; 
And it frights the wild bee in the hollow old tree. 

And fills every heart with dismay. 

Oh, bold is the frost that comes dipping and dipping 

Its hands in each river and rill, 
Till it stops their bright smiles and frolicsome wilen, 

And bids their blue wavelets lie stilL 
Then it trails its fierce hands o'er the innocent lands 

And withers the valley and hill. 
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Oh, bold ia the frost that oomes gripping and gripping 

with fingers so bitter and oold. 
Oh, help those, good Lord, when the frost is abroad, 

Who nave neiuier labour nor gold ; 
For the rioh in their stealth they gamer their wealth 

With grimness that cannot be told. 

SUzahtih Baker Bohan, 

SPINNING. 

LiRB a blind spinner in the sun 

I tread my days ; 
I know that all tiie threads will run 

Appointed ways ; 
I know each day will bring its task, 
And, being blind, no more I ask. 

I do not know the use or name 

Of what I spin ; 
I only know that some one came 

And laid within 
My hand the thread and said, '' Since you 
Are blind, but one thing you can do." 

Sometimes the threads so rough and fast 

And tangled fly, 
I know wild storms are sweeping past, 

And fear that I 
Shall fall, but dare not try to And 
A safer place, since I am blind. 

I know not why, but I am sure 

That tint and place. 
In some great fabric to endure 

Past tim.e and race, 
My threads will have ; so, from the first, 
Though blind, I never felt accurst. 

I think, perhaps, this trust has sprung 

From one short word 
Said oyer me when I was young — 

So young I heard 
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It, knowing not that God's name signed 
My brow, and sealed me His, thou^ blind. 

But whether this be seal or sign, 

Within, without, 
It matters not. The bond divine 

I never doubt, 
I know He set me here, and stiU, 
And glad, and blind, I wait His will. 

But listen, listen, day by day, 

To hear their tread, 
Who bear the finished web away. 

And cut the thread, — 
And bring God's message in the sun, 
" Thou poor blind spinner, work is dona." 

— Helen Hunt Jaekstm* 



THE PILOT'S WIFE. 

*' Thb moon shines out, with here and there a star, 

But furious cloud-ranks storm both stars and moon. 
The mad sea drums upon the harbour bar. 

Will the tide slacken soon ? 
Sea, that took'st my youngest, wilt thou spare ? " 
— ^And the Sea answered through the black m^t air, 
I took thy youngest. Shall I spare to-ni^t ? " 



(( 



" The thundering breakers sweep and slash the sands ; 

To westward, lo 1 one line of cream-white foam : 
I raise to darkling heaven my helpless hands ; 

I watch within the home. 
Sea, that took'st my eldest, wilt thou save ? " 
— ^And the Sea answered as from out i^e grave, 

" 1 slew thine eldest son for my delight." 

" The giant waves plunge o'er the shingly beach ; 

The tawny mane ! great lions of the sea. 
With pitiless roar howl down all human speech. 

Is God far off from me ? 
Sea, that slowest my sons, mine husband spare I " 
The Sea's wild laughter shook and rent the air ! 
Lo ! on the beach a drown'd face deadly white. 

— Oeorge Barlow, 
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TO HEALTH. 

Lira's most emential friend^ I drink to th«e 
And thy advancement in tlus o'erfrail world* 
Thy laws tilon dost not veil in mystery ; 
"Hb we. ourselTefl. Thy banner thon nnforled 
Dost flmg from every hilltop. Thou dost plead 
With ns to thrust aside the vanities 
That do so warp body and mind. We heed 
Thee not, and he who should a Heroules 
Have be«i in stature grand, and grand in all 
Intelligence, shrunken and dwarfed remains. 
Heaven speed the time when the enshroadinp; pall 
Of worldliness shall be thrown ofif ; when vems 
With ruddy health shall run, and every man 
Beflect God's image, perfect as his plan. 

--Sarak Lomn M<trH§, 



IF WE KNEW. 

Would it be better if we knew f 
If we could lift the veil which hidas 
The inner shrine where soul abid&s— 

Would life seem nobler, or more true T 

If we could trace each circle round, 
And see as angels see, and know 
As he from whom life s currents flow,-* 

Would hearts be happier for truth found f 

Should we find more to love, or less, 
Within the mirrored soul of eaclL 
Oould we discern the utmost reaon 

Of spirit's deepest consciousness ? 

^Eva OitrUm TayUtr, 

THE DBEAMERS. 

Ws are the music makers. 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea breakers, 

\nd sitting by desolate streams ; 

D 
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World losers and world forsaken 

On whom the pale moon gleams ; 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 

Of the world for ever, it seems. 

Witili wonderful deathless ditties 
We build up the world's great citaes, 

And out of a fabulous story 

We Cushion an empire's glory ; 
One man with a dream, at pleasure, 

Shall go forth and conquer a crown ; 
And thiie, with a new song's measure, 

CSan trample a kingdom down. 

A breath of our inspiration 
I9 the life of each generation ; 

A wondrous thing of our dreaming, 

Unearthly, impossible seeming. 
The soldier, the king and the peasant 

Are workLog together in one. 
Till our dream shall become their present 

And their work in the world be done, 

— Arthur (yShav^hnesip. 

WHAT MIGHT HAVE BSSfSN. 

It might have been that the sky was green, and the grass 

serenely blue ; 
It might have been that grapes on thorns, and figs on thiBtles 

It might have been that rainbows before the showers came ; 
It might have been that lambs were fierce, and bears and tigers 

tame; 
It might have been that cold would melt, and summer heat 

would freeze ; 
It might have been that ships at sea would sail against the 

breeze; 
And there may be worlds unknown, dear, where we might find 

the change 
From all that we have seen or heard, to others just as straiij^ ; 
But it never could be wise, dear, in naste to act or speak, 
It oould never be noble to harm the poor and weak ; 
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It n«¥er ooald be kind, dear, to give a ueedleas pain : 
It never oould be honest, dear, to sin for ^eed of gain ; 
And there could not be a world, dear, while Gk>d is true above, 
When right and wrong are g^yemed by any law but loye. 

ASHES. 

Wbaffeo in a sadl^ tattered gown, 
Alone I puff my bnar brown 
And watch the ashes settle down 

In lambent flashes ; 
While thro' the blue, thick, curling base, 
I sbrive with feeble eves to gase 
Upon the half f oiffotten days 

That left but ashes. 

Again we wander through the lane, 
Beneath the elms and out again, 
Across the rippling fields of gnon 

Where softly plashes 
A slender brook mid banks of fern. 
At every sight my pulses bum, 
At eveij thought i slowly turn 

And find but ashes. 

What made my fingers tremble so 

As you wrapped skeins of worsted snow 

Around them, now with movements slow 

And now with dashes ? 
Maybe 'tis smoke that blinds my eyes, 
Maybe a tear within them lies ; 
But as I puff mv pipe there flies 

A doua of ashes. 

Perhaps you did not understand 

How lightly flames of love were fanned, 

Ah, every thought and wish I've planned 

With somethmg clashes 1 
And yet within my lonely den, 
Over a pipe, away from men, 
I love to throw aside my pen 

And stir the ashes. 

— 2>« WiU Skrrjf. 
d2 
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SEA WISDOM. 

Whin the wind has died away, 

Sinking with the winking min ; 
When the gold hase turns to gray, 

And the purple fades to dun, 
Lap the low waves of the sea, 

Tlurough the twilight peace possessed, 
Bitching, hushed and drowsily : 

" Rxt for ever — ^rest, ah, rest 1 " 

Fair witch maidens, long ago. 

Hearkening to the same sea speech. 
Saw tiie black ships come and go, 

Longed to lure them to the hei/6h ; 
Wove a song of subtle rhjme, 

Calling all things weanest, 
Of the burden of old tmie : 

" Rest for ever — rest, ah, rest I " 

Wisdom doth the hoar sea hold 

In its slowly heaving deep ; 
Knows the rites and runes of old, 

Snows the paths beloved of sleep ; 
To the goal desirable 

(Boon of all the last and best), 
Sings us still the siren spell : 

''Best for ever— rest, ah, rest I " 

— Graham R, Tomson,. 

GO, LOVELY ROSE. 

Gk). lovely rose 1 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 

That now she knows. 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How fair and sweet she seems to be 1 

Tell her that's young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 

That, hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide. 
Thoxx must have uncommendea died. 
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Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired ; 

Bid her come f ortii. 
Suffer herself to be desired. 
And not blush so to be admired I 

Then die ! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 

May read in thee ; 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair. 

^-Edmwnd WdUtr. 



COURAGE. 

Bboattsb I hold it sinful to despond. 

And will not let the bitterness of life 
Blind me with burning tears, but look beyond 

Its tumult and its strife ; 

Because I lift my head above the mist, 

Where the sun shines and the broad breezes blow, 
By eveiy ray and every raindrop kissed 

That uod s love doth bestow, 

Think you I find no bitterness at all, 
No burden to be borne, like Christian's pack t 

Think you there are no ready tears to fall 
Because I keep them back ? 

Why should I hug life's ills with cold reserve, 
To curse m^li and all who love me ! Nay t 

A thousand tmies more good than I deserve 
God gives me every day. 

And in each one of these rebellious tears, 
Kept bravely back, He makes a rainbow shine ; 

Grateful I take His slightest gift, no fears 
Nor any doubts are mine. 

Bark skies must clear, and when the doads are past* 
One golden day redeems a weary year ; 

Patient I listen, sure that sweet at last 
li^ll sound His voice of cheer. 
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Then vex me not witii ohiding . Let me be ; 

I must be glad and gratefiu to the end« 
I ffrudge 70a not yovar oold and darkness ; me 

The powen of light befriend. 

'"Cdia TkaxUn, 



THE QUEST. 

I ICOOEXD at life—" Give me the gift you hold 1 " 
Siffhioff . she offered me a orown of gold. 
** Nay, I besought. " the boon I orave is higher 1 " 
Smilmg, she handed me a brand of fire. 



>i 



I spoke to Death — " Unfold your mystery 1 
And held Life's torch aboTe my head to see ; 
When lo 1 there shone beyond Death's prison ban 
The holy glitter of eternal stars. 

— Margartt IdppifkootU 

IMMUNITY. 

Lbaf of the deep-leaved chestnut trae, 
Long spared the weather god's disdain, 

Have not thy brothers borne for thee 
'June's inavertible raging rain ? 

And they are beautiful and hale, 
Those sun-yeined reyellers : and thou 

Still crippled, still afraid and pale, 
Sole discord of the singing bough ! 

— L(mUe Imogen Ouineff, 

BELLS OF THE ANGELUS. 

Bells of tiie past, whose unf oi^tten musio 

Still fills the wide ei^anse, 
Ti^zing the sober twilight of tiie present 

With colour of romance 1 

I hear you call and see the son descending 

On rocks and waves and sand, 
As down the coast tiie mission voices blending 

Girdle the heathen land. 
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Within tito drde of your inoantation 

No blight nor mildew falls ; 
N<Mr fierce unrest, nor lust, nor lost ambition, 

Passes those aiiy walla. 

Borne on the swell of your long waves reoedingi 

I touch the farthest past — 
I see the dyin^ glow of Spanish gloiy. 

The sunset oream and last 1 

Before me rise the dome-shaped mission towen, 

The white presidio. 
The swarth oommanaer in his leather jeridn, 

The priest in stole of anow. 

Onoe more I see Portala's cross uplifting 

Above the setting sun, 
And past the headland, northward, slowly drifting, 

The frightened galleon. 

Oh, solemn bells ! whose consecrated masses 
Recall the faith of old— 



Oh,ti 
The 



tinlrling bells ! that lulled with twilight music 
e spiritual fold. 

Your voices break, they falter in the darkueM — 

Break, falter, and are still ; 
And, valued and mystic, like the host descending. 

The sun sinks from the hUl. 

— jBrrf Haau, 



WHEN MY DREAMS COMB TRUE. 

When my dreams come true — when my dreams come true — 
Shall I lean from out my casement in the starlight and the den . 
To listen — smile and listen — to the tinkle of the strings 
Of the sweet guitar my lover's fingers fondle as he sings ? 
And as the nude moon slowly, slowly shoulders into view. 
Shall I vanish from his vision — ^when my dreams come true t 

When my dreams come true— shall the simple gown I wear 
Be changed to softest satin, and my maiden braided hair 
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Be ravelled into doasy mists of rarest, fairest gold, 
To be minted into Idases, more than any heart can hold I 
Or " the summer of my tresses " shall my lover liken to 
" The fervour of his passion," when my dreams come tree f 

When my dreams come true — ^I shall bide among the sheaves 
Of happ^ harvest meadows, and the grasses and the leaves, 
ShaJl I lift and lean between me and the splendour of the sun 
Till the moon swoons into twUight ; the gleaners' work is done— 
Save that yet an arm shall bind me, even as the reapers do 
The meanest sheaf of harvest — ^when my dreams come truA. 

When my dreams come true ! when my dreams come trne 1 
True love in idl simplicity is fresh and pure as dew — 
The blossom in the blackest mould is kmdlier to the ^ye 
Than any lily bom of pride that blooms against the sky. 
And so it is I know my heart vdll gladly welcome you. 
My lowliest of lovers, when my dreams come true. 

•^Jama WkUeomh RUeiff, 



GRASS AND BOSES. 

I LOOKED where the roses were blowing,— 
They stood among grasses and reed£ ; 

I said, ** Where such beauties are growing^ 
Why suffer these paltry weeds ? 

Weeping, the poor things faltered, 
"We have neither beauty nor bloom, 

We are grass in the roses' garden — 
But our Master gives us this room. 

*' The slaves of a generous Master, 

Borne from a world above. 
We came to this place in His wisdom— 

We stay to this hour from His love. 

*' We have fed His humblest creatures. 
We have served Him truly and long ; 

Hegave no grace to our features — 
We have neither colour nor song. 
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" Yet Ue who haA made the roses 

Placed UB on the self •same sod ; 
He knows onr reason for being — 

We are grass ip the garden of God." 

— Jamet Freeman Clarie. 



ONE DAT AT A TIME. 

Om day at a time ! That's all it can be ; 

No faster than that is the hardest fate, 
And days have their limits, however we 

Begin them too early and stretch them too late. 

One day at a time 1 
It's a ^olesome rhyme t 
A good one to live by, 
A day at a time. 

One day at a time ! Every heart that aches, 
Knowing only too well how long thtiv can seem ; 

Bat it's never to-day which the spirit breaks — 
It's the darkened future, without a gleam. 

One day at a time ! What joy is at height — 
Such joy as the heart can never forget — 

And pulses are throbbing with wild de%ht, 
How hard to rememb^ that suns must set. 

One dav at a time I But a single day, 
Whatever its load, whatever its length ; 

And there's a bit of precious scripture to say 
That, according to each, shall Se our strength. 

One day at a time ! Tis the whole of life ; 

All sorrow, all joy are measured therein ; 
The bound of our purpose, our noblest strife, 

The one only countersign sure to win ! 

One day at a time ! 
It's a wholesome rhyme ! 
A good, one to live by, 
A day at a time. 

— ffeUn Hunt Jacitoiu 
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ADVANCED STUDIES. 

Man's books are but man'ti alphabet— 

Beyond and on his lessons lie — 
The lessons of the violet, 

The large gold letters of the akj ; 
The love of ^auty, blossomed sou^ 
The large oontent, the tranquil toil. 

— JoaqwM diUkt, 



THE VIGIL OP ADAM. 

Fab in Asia, saith the lea^end, 

On a peak whose nameless towers 
Use the plains a hundred miles o9 

For their dial of the hours ; 

Where the tallest Himalaya 

Rises sad because so lonely, 
Whence the eagle swoops in terror, 

And the stars of God are only ; 

Sitteth one of ancient visage, 

One more strange than aught below him, 
One who lived so near to God oHce, 

That for man we scarce should Imow him { 

Far above the busy world tribes, 
Miles above the pine trees, bending, 

Lonely as when God first made him, 
There he keepeth watch unending. 

—Dr sTWeir MiUskdL 



LEND A HAND. 

Lbnd a hand I Do not think that because yours is smaU, 
Or because from its fingers no riches may fall. 
It was meant you should render no succour at alL 

'-Julia WokolL 
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BY THE SEA. 

Gbaivd and resisUeBB in their sweep, 
The skirmish line of the mighty deep^ 
The breakers of the Atlantic surge ; 
Over their rock-bound ramparts leap, 

Dashing themselves aeainst the shore, 

Tiaahing the coast with a hollow roar, 

Destined to battle for evermore. 

Fadng the raging of the main, 

With a haughty aspect of cold disdain, 

lieth the grim Atlantio coast, 
Bearing the ceaseless shock and strain, 
Beadv to meet each harsh attack, 
And drive the great waves hurrying back, 
Tom by the f eu:ful shock and rack. 

Thus are the fierce and sharp assaults 

Of wrong in a darkened world, 
And thus, when swelling conflict comes 

Are its close battalions hurled 
Back to the depths by the cliffs of ri|g;ht 
That raise their ramparts clear and bright, 
With their standards all unfurled. 

—Daniel ChAunceiy Brewer 



EVER ONWARD. 

''Okward," shouts earth with her myriad voices 

Of music, aye answering tiie Song of the Seven, 
As like a winged child of God's love she rejoices, 

Swinging her censer of glory in heaven ; 
And lo ! it is writ by the miger of God, 

In simbeams and flowers on the smiling, green sod ; 
Onward forever, forevermore onward, 

And ever she turneth all trustfully sunward. 

— Oerald Masseif. 
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THE CONVICirS MOTHER. 

How elad was I when first I saw my baby's face, 
Ana felt his small, frail fingen ciaspinff mine, 

I thought of Mary lying in the manger ^ace 
And wondered not she thought her child divine I 

Behind his prison bars he frowns on me 
When the stem jailor opens wide the heavy door. 

In his pale face and treacnerous eye I see 
No trace of the dear child I nursed of yore ; 
And ^et I love him as I never loved before — 

Love hun with such an agony of pain that evermore 
My sad soul ceases not to moan and cry 
With Israel's Idng, ** Would God that I might die 
For thee, my son, Absalom, my son !" 

— Katheriru S. Masom, 

BLUE SKIES. 

Sad twilight trails her heavy clouds 

Into the night. One sullen zone 
Of mist, in nearer ciroUng shrouds. 

Sweeps out the hills our love has known. 
Gold blasts g^o sobbing over head, 

When hai^ ! the west wind's herald criesi 
And by his sweet persuasion led 
Behold one far faint sparkle sped 

Thro' rifted mists. I keep glad eyes, 
Breanyi happy things. Above are spreaa 
Blue skies. 

Life) eager heart of mine, is storm. 

Thou canst not part the lowering years ; 
Closer and deeper phantoms form, 

Thy near horizon veils in tears. 
The world drifts from tiiy yearning sight, 

But hark ! what free wind hither flies, 
Singing of strange, unseen delight ! 
A star shines in the deatn- wreck's flight 1 

Dream thou of mom and Paradise ; 
Over thy grave shall watch to-night 
Blue skies. 

--mim S, BvOtr, 
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LONG LIVB THB KINO. 

«*Thi king is deadV' 

The yelvet pall, with its thick silver fringe. 
On the cold marble payement streanw ; 

The guttering candles buminff by the bier 
Flure in the gusts ; and as he nods and dreams, 

A drowsy monk pra^s for the soul's repose- 
Thrusts his lean migers in his sleeyes of serge, 

Watching alone ; the nour is not yet ooDie 
For knell and requiem and funeral dirge. 

« Long Uve the king 1" 
The smilinff oourtiers pause amid the feast 

And pleqgfe their tows to their new liege in wina ; 
O'er mrading plumes and silks and flashing gems 

A thousand tapers with soft brilliance snine ; 
Laughter and jest blend with the sound of flutes, 

Of hajp and viol, and the heavy air 
Is sweet with musk ; only a little page 

Weeps as he waits without upon the stair. 

—if. H. K, in ^'AmmeaT 



WILLIT PAY? 

Out from the hearthstone the childreiii 

Fair as the sunshine, pure as snow — 

A licensed throng on the crowded street 

Waits the coming of suileless feet — 

Child of the rich, and child of the poor 

Pass to their wreck through the dramshop's door. 

Oh. say, will the;^ ever oome back as they go, 

Fair as the sundune, pure as snow ? 

Out from the hearthstone the children 
Pass from the breath of a mother's prayer. 
Shall a father's vote on the crowded street 
Consent to the snare for the thoughtless feet ? 
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Ah 1 Fathers, your finest &;old grows dim, 
BUok with the rust of suon namelefls sin I 
You may pave tte street with your dhildren tlaliia 
And light your ways with the price of shame, 
But say, vrvl your dearest come back as they go. 
Fair as the sunshine, pure as snow ? 

—Mary T, LtUktop, 



ENTREATY. - 

I SBBAMID there stood at Heaven's high gate, one day, 
A maid, and in her fragile hand there lay 
One wi^ered rose, with all its grace of red 
Wild beauty gone. 

Seeing her, Peter said : 
*' How sad these petaJs that your pale hands.holdl 
Away with it, that worthless flower and old 1 " 

" Alas 1 it is the very rose," oried she, 
" I gave my lover long ago ; and he 
Laid it with tears in my dead clasp, that I 
Might take it for remembrance to Ijie sky I 
Oh, let me keep it till he comes here, too, 
That he may see I am for oyer true I " 

I waked ; my dream had fled. * * * Qood friends, who 

knows 
If kind St Peter let her keep that rose T 

— FT. C. Sheppard, 



THE TITMICE OP NEWBEBN. 

In sight of the spires of Newborn town. 

Where the guns of Fort Thompson were frowning down, 

The men in gray. 

The legends say, 
Threw crumbs to titmice that came that way 
One bright spring mom — new mated bliss 
In the luiimts of aeath. Strange irony this : 
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Seekinff a plaoe for a jowng^ IoWb neBt, 
They onoose a cannon as suited best ; 

Then with a flip, 

Flip, flippety mp, 
Hoppety, hippety, trippety, trip, 
In the moatn of the implement made to kfll 
They built their brooding nest with skill, 
Before the battle of Newborn. 

Bat so it happed ere the work was dons^ 

And tiie bird-home made in the month of the gna, 

The men in blue 

Came marchinff through. 
And balls and shells hissed, whistled, and flew ; 
And the men in gray fired the chickadee's gun, 
Which scattered the birds' nest just begun, 
liid the fire and smoke, when a solid i^ot 
Dismounted the cannon. The birds, harmed not| 

With flutter and skip, 

And a trip, trip, trip, 
A hippety, hoppety, flippety, flip. 
Had nown with the screech of the first wild shell 
Far into the woods where 'twas safe to dwell 
Diuing the battle of Newbem. 

And on that day, so the soldiers say, 
After the blue had succeeded the gray^ 

The birds once more 

Came as before 
Back to the haunts of those men of war ; 
After the smoke and the carnage and death, 
Almost in tibe cannon's fiery breath. 
ThoT gathered once more moss, feathers, and haff^ 
And went to work their nest to repair, 

l^th their hoppety hip. 

And their busiest skip, 
in the now dismounted cannon they'd tr^ 
Beneath the mild spring sun in the south, 
Bebuilded their nest in the cannon's mouth. 
After the battle of Newborn. 

These small chickadees they cared not a mite 
Which soldiers were wrong and which were rights 
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The blue or gnty* 

Who oame wafc oay 
To wnuiffle and slay in their own rade way ; 
Th«7 onfy sought for the ways of peace, 
And waited aside for the noise to oease : 
Then built in the gwa. they had used before, 
And showed contempt for the ways of war, 

With their hippety hip, 

Flip, flip, flip, flip 
With their teetering tip ana hoppety skip ; 
And this is the legend the soldiers tell 
About the titmice, and what befell 

After the battle of Newborn. 

Was this a presage of what would be. 
This home rebuilding by bright chickadee f 

For they display 

The blue and gray 
In the feathery suits they wear every day. 
Was this an auspice of what would come 
After the hush of the rifle and drum, 
When war and its horrors had passed away, 
Commingled as one the blue and the gray, 

With a hip, hip, hip. 

And a brotiierly gnp, 
Joined in to rebuild what the war let slip f 
Was this a lesson of life to be 
Taught to men by the small chickadee, 
After the battle of Newborn ? 



SELFISHNESS. 

Who bows to self, of Ood hath small reoard. 
His pride he worsnips, let his pride befriend ; 
Ana " seen of men,^ of men he reaps reward ' 
Until the end. 



J 
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A MOOD. 

A BUaET, a gloom, I know not what, has crept upon my glad- 



Some Tague, remote anoestral touch of sorrow or of madness ; 
A fear that Is not fear, a pain that has not pain's insistence ; 
A sense of longing, or of loss, in some foregone existence ; 
A labtle hurt that never pen has writ nor ^ngue hss spoken— 
Booh hurt perchance as Is ature feels when a blossomed bough 
is broken. 

— T. jB. AldiricK. 

A LOST SUMMER. 

Wb scarce could tell the hour sweet summer died, 

Nature told on her rosary of flowers, 
Pale lilT, rose and purple pansies pied, 

And Dtrds still sang as in springes bflmished hours. 

But yet we know the soul of summer has fled ; 

That requiem winds in murmurs hoarse and rude 
Would chant above the grave of flowerets dead, 

And strew with leaves the haunted solitude. 

80 from my heart in grief love vanished, 
And ho]>e still spread anew her phantom feast 

Yor the dear guest whom reason told was dead, 
And life's fair temple lacked its white robed priest. 



S.?' 



INPLUBNOB. 

I DBOPPSD a pebble in the stream. 
It sunk forever from my sight ; 

A moment in the sun's warm beam 
A diamond sparkled warm and bright 
Reflecting far its radiant light* 

A circle, small indeed at flrst. 
Widened e'en 'midst the tempest's roar, 

UntU at last it faintly burst 
And vanished on the farther shore. 

A frown, a scowl, an angry glance, 
A has^ or ungfuarded word. 
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A formal bow, a look askance — 
These quicker than a swift-winged bird, 
Fierce to the heart like two-edged sword ; 

Spreading a baleful influence wide. 
They cast a mirksome shade and gloom 

Across life's rough and troubled tide, 
And reach unto the silent tomb. 

A word, a look of sympathy, 

A penny generously oestowed, 
A simple act of courtesy; 

A kmdly influence shed abroad, 

Can from the soul lift many a load— 
These angel deeds, grand and sublime. 

like ripples on the restless sea, 
Sweep o'er the fretful stream of time, 

Ana reach into eternity. 

THE BOCK OF AIUDAH. 

AiUDAH ! See the blackening waves advance 
Against the shore, like armies to the fray, 

Then break in silveiy clouds, while rainbows dance 
In the long Unes of diamonded sprav I 

Thepr strike, they break, they die on the lagoon. 
Like stranded whales, their long triumpmmt swall 

Now hides the prostrate shore ; retreating soon 
They leave the pearl, the coral, and the ^ell. 

So, youthful bard, will passion's surges roll 
On thy young heart, but do thou seise the lyre 
And wake the soul of music, at her hymn 

The threatening floods will suddenly retire, 
And on the strand of thy delivered soul 
Leave songs whose splendours never shall be dim. 

---Omrfuti, from ih4 PUitk, 

DOXJBLE INFLUENCE. 

Thb bird that to the evening sings 
Leaves music when her song is ended— 

A sweetness left, which takes not wings, 
But with each pulse of eve is blend^ 
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Thus life mTolves a double light, 
Our acts and words have many brothers ; 

The heart that makes its own delight 
Makes also a delight for others. 

•"CharUs Swain. 

MY WOLVES. 

Thbib gannt, grim wolves that hunt for me, 
Three gaunt, grim wolves there be, 
And one is Hunger, and one is Sin, 
And one is Misery. 

I sit and think till my heart is sore. 
While the wolf or the wind keeps snaking the door. 
Or peers at his prey through the window pane 
Till his ravenous eyes bum into my brain. 

And I ory to myself, " If the wolf be Sin, 
He shall not oome in — ^he shall not oome in ; 
But if the wolf be Hunger or Woe, 
He will oome to all men whether or no I " 

For out in the twilight, stem and grim, 

A destiny^ weaves man's life for him 

As the spider weaves his web for flies ; 

And the three grim wolves. Sin, Hunger and Woe, 

A man must fight them, whether or no. 

Though oft in the struggle the fighter dies. 

To-night I or^ to Grod for bread. 
To-morrow mght I shall be dead ; 
For the fancies are strange and scarcely sane 
That flit like spectres through my hnin ; 
And I dream of the times long, long ago, 
When I knew not Sin, and Hunger, and Woe. 

There are three wolves that hunt for men, 
And I have met the three, 
And one is Hunger, and one is Sin, 
And one is Miser" * 
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Three pain of eyes at the window i^ne 
Are burned and branded into my brain 
like sognal lights at sea. 

^FraaicU Oerry FturchiUU 



MOODa 

Upon a mountain summit hi^h, 
A trysting place of earth and sky, 
Three friends once stood in silent aw9| 
Each contemplating what he saw. 

One gazing on the landscape found 
In chan^g features only sound ; 
To him it was a memory 
Of some majestic symphony. 

Another in the vastness caught 
The essence of a poet's thought^* 
The measures of a noble rhyme 
Enduring as eternal time. 

The third — a stranger to those arts 
That moved and thrilled his fellow's 
Remembered with a nameless dread 
The face of one whom he saw dead. 

^Fraiik DempOer Shtnnan, 



MY GRAVE. 

If, when I die, I must be buried, let 
No cemeVry engulf me ; no lone grot 
Where the ^^reat palpitating worla oomes not, 

Save when, with heart bowed down, and eyelids wet| 

It pays its last and melancholy debt 
To some out ioumejring pilgrim. 
May my lot 

Be rather to lie in some much used spot, 

Where human life with all its noise and fret 

Throbs on about me. 
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Let the roll of wheels, 
With all earth's sounds of pleasure, commeroe, love» 
And rush of hurrying feet, surge o er my bead. 
Stod in my grave I shall be one who feels 
Close kinship with the pulsing world above, 
And too deep quiet would distress me, dead. 

—JCila WhuUr WiUox* 



ONLY A LEAF. 

Cult a leaf I but it speaks to me 

Of a soul as pure as the souls above ; 
Only a leaf I but a history 

It breathes in my ear of saintly love. 
Only a leaf 1 To my dim eyes 

It doth a chamber of death recall. 
And a far away graveyard, where slumbering lies 

One that was diildhood's all in all. 

— -ff. JL Spencer, 

THE WHEEL OP THE WORLD. 

Tbm wheel of the world turns round and round ; 

Those who are uppermost soon may be 
Down in the dust or under the ground, 
The kdng in chains, the serf set free ; 
Over we track in sunshine and rain 
It rolls on, over and over again. 

The wheel of the world moves day and nighty 

And its swift revolutions bring 
l^ations from darkness intoligh^ 
Where bells of the good time coming ring. 
Over the plot where the palace shone. 
It rolls in the dust of the crown and throne. 

Around and round the wheel turns and goes, 

And we go with it, now up, then down ; 
Few win the prize that many must lose, 
Tired at the goal, how late comes the orown 1 
The brave, the true, the noble, the just, 
WiU never be lost in the whirling dust 
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THE LAST OF THE EABTH. 

DeaXB— IB it Deabh ? 
The shadow following still upon the sun. 
The one same end of all thii^ vet hegun, 
After the glory of Life the sudden gloom, 
After the strife the inexorable doom, 

The frozen breath f 

Nay, rather see 
Where the new grave lies sodden in the rain, 
How the bare eu-th quickens to growth again I 
Waiting the wonder season's lavish dower 
Young rootlets creep, a wealth of grass and flower 

Ere long to be. 

When Death has passed 
Into the land of silence and of cloud. 
The leafless land, wherein no bird is loud. 
Life lingers yet with song and blossom rife. 
Lo I step for step go ever Death and Life — 

But Life is last I 

— KaU P, Osgood. 



SONG OF THE RIVER. 

Clbab and cool, dear and cool. 

By laughing shallow and dreaxning pool : 

Cool and clear, cool and dear. 

By shining shingle and foaminf weir ; 

Under the crag where the ousel sings. 

And the ivied wall wham the diurch bell rings, 

Undefiled for the imdefiled ; 

Play by me, bathe in me, motlier and child, 

Dank and foul, dank and foul. 

By the smokey town in its murky cowl ; 

Foul and dank, foul and dank. 

By wharf, and sewer, and dimy bank ; 

Darker and darker the farther I go. 

Baser and baser the richer I grow ; 

Who dare sport with the sin defiled ? 

Shrink from me, turn from me, mother and child. 
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Strong and free, strong and free, 

The flood gates are open, away to the sea ; 

Free and strong, free and strong, 

CSIeandng my streams as I hurry along 

To the golden sands and the lestping bar, 

And the taintless tide that awaits me afar, 

Am I lose myself in^the infinite main, 

like a soul that haisi sinn'd and is pajrdon'd Ag«laL« 

Undefiled for the undefiled ; 

Flay by me, bathe in me, mother and ohild. 

— CharUi Kingtlqi* 
Bp permisaon of Messrs M'Mtllan ib Co, 

SAVING HONOUR. 

FOOB friffhtened men at sea, 
To saTe weir liyes, cast all their goods away. 
In storms of fortune, where there is a strife, 
Whioh shall be saToa, man's honour or his me ? 
Who would preserye this tattered bark from fate 
But sink the vessel to preserve the freight. 

Sir Roimn Mowurd. 



THOUGHTS. 

Brscdb my window stands a tree, 
With branches hanging droopingl^ ; 
Its trunk the tempest cloud had nven, 
Yet stUl its head looks up to heaven. 
Parched hv the sun's too potent ray, 
Its silken leaves havepassed away ; 
But, fearless of the Winter cold, 
Another green its arms imfold ; 
Fair flowers deck its form in Spring, 
The birds upon its branches nng. 
And, while m grace and beauty dressed, 
The power that made it stands confessed. 
Thus, when my years shall make me be 
Time-worn and wasted like that tree— 
AJas I that time has come to be — 
Mav strength unto my head be given 
To lift my face always toward heaven ; 
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Then, «Hngringf to my side aad feet, 
May dustenng vines their tendrils meet, 
And. leaning to their soft control, 
No (Wk regret shall shake mj^ soul ; 
Though old, yet fresh, like thiB firm tree, 
While young arms fondly twine round me. 



POVERTY. 

fOVBBTT, by thee the soul is wrapped 
With hate, with enyy, dolefulness and doubt, 

Even so be thou cast out. 
And even so he that speaks thee otherwise. 
On earth aU honourable things are wise, 
Within thy power each blest condition dies. 
Bj thee men's minds with sore distrust are made 

Fantastic and afraid : 
Thou hated worse than death, by just accord, 
And with the loathing of aU heajis abhorred. 

—DanU, 

LAUGHTER. 

Laughtbb is thy noblest self at play. 

As ripples of a stream that seeks the sea 
Or billows breaking into rainbow spray, 

Thy heart's untrammelled art of melody. 

—Dmgfa Williamu. 



THE MESSAGE OP VICTORY. 

*' NlWB to the king, good news for all 1 " 

The com is trodden, the river runs red, 
" News of the battle," the heralds call, 
'* We have won the field, we have taken the town, 
We have beaten the rebels and crushed them down.' 
And the dying lie with the dead. 

" Who was m^ bravest ? " quoth the king. 
The com is trodden, the river runs rod. 
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'* Whom fltuhil I honour lor this greftt thing ? ** 
" Threescore were besti where none wm wont ; 
But Walter Wendulph was aye the fint" 
And the dying lie with tne dead. 

*< What of my husband ? " quoth the bride. 

The oom is trodden, the river runs rea. 
" Comes he to-morrow ? how long will he btde t " 
** Put off thy bride g^Bar, busk thee in blaok ; 
Walter Wendulph will never oome back.*' 

And the dying lie with the dead. 



UFB AND SONG. 

If life were caught by a clarinet, 
And a wild heart, throbbing in the reed, 

Should thrill its joy and thrill its fret 
And utter its heart in every deed ; 

Then would this breathless clarinet 
Type what the poet fain would be ; 

For none of the smffors ever yet 
Has wholly lived uis minstrelsy. 

Or dearly sung his true, true thought. 
Or utterly bodied forth his life, 

Or out of me and song has wrought 
The perfect one of man and wife ; 

Or lived and sung that life and song 
Might each express the other's all, 

Careless if life or art were long, 
Sinoe both were one, to stand or fall ; 

So that the wonder struck the orowdi 
Who eJiouted it about the land ; 

His song was only living aloud, 
His work, a singing with his hand I 



« 
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"GOING SOMEWHERE." 

My telenoe friend, my noblest woman friend 

(Now buried in an English graye — and this a memoir leaf lor 

her dear sake). 
Ended Jour talk — ** The snm^ concluding all we know of old or 

modem learning, intuitions deep, 
Of all Geologies — of all Astronomy— of Evolutions, Metaphyalei 

all, 
Is, that we all are onward, onward, speeding slowly, svreiy 

bettering. 
Life, life an endless march, an endless army (no halt, bat tt 

is duly oyer). 
The world, the race, the soul — ^in space the time, the univei 
Ail bound as is befitting each — all surely goingsomewhere.'* 

— FToft Whitmax. 



THE PAPER MAKEa 

Thosb pieces of rags be quick and bring I 
The dusty old shreds are just the thing — 

For pulp, for pulp, to record life's wrong, 
For pulp, for pulp, for a poet's song. 

It comes out smooth, and glosery, and thin^ 
From rollers, and wheels, and cylinder's duit 

For lords and ladies their notes indite ; 
For pretty poets who scrawl by night, 

And newspaper scribblers who bluster and blow | 
For little loye-letters where compliments grow; 

And stories in which the aflUctions of men 
Are wretchedly told by an unddlled pen, 

On just such rags as once wiped away 
The tears whereat thou weepest to-day. 

—By Carmm Stflm. 
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THE JUGGLER. 

▲ MOUNTEBANK amidst a crowd 

ThuB cried aloud — 
" Walk up, Messieurs, and try the cure 
For every evil men endure ! 
It J8 a powder which will give 
All things for which you strive and live* 
To fools it gives intelligence ; 
And to the guilty innocence. 
Honour on rascals it bestows, 
And to old women brings young beaux ; 
Secures old men young, pretty wives. 
Hakes madmen lead well-tempered lives-* 
In short, whatever you would gain 
It will assist you to attain. 

It is a perfect panacea." 

"The juggler's table I drew near 
This woncurous powder to behold 
Of which such miracles were told — 
It was a little powdered gold ! " 

—The Fables ofFUniom. 

OLD OCEAN SPEAKS. 

L ^OTH my hammer pounding evermore 

7%e rocky coast, smite Andes into dust, 

Strewing my bed, and, in another age, 

Bebuild a continent of better men. 

Then I unbar the doors ; my paths lead out 

The exodus of nations ; I disperse 

Men to all shores that front the hoanr main. 

— RaXpk Waldo Eaurwn, 

VOICES. 

A MAN died jestemight. To-day the town 
Makes mention of his taking ofiF, and sums 
His virtues and his failings. On the street, 
'Midst many barterings and lures of trade, 
In homes where he was known, in busy marU, 
Or public places where the commonweal 
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Qathen the town folk ; up and down his name 

Li spoke of in as Tarious ways of speech 

As are the voioes various sounding it ; 

Gruff throated bass, shrill treble of old ago, 

Soft dbilancy of a woman's tongue, 

Or reed-like utterance of a little dbiud. 

Thus one, his mate in business : " Ah 1 a shrewd 

Dry head was that ; much loss to us, muclx loss. 

And as for heart " — ^wise shrug of shoulders now— 

"Well 'tis but little quoted here on 'change.'* 

Another, who had summered with him once 

In leisure time : " A right good fsUow gone ! 

'Tis true, he liked his ease : but who does not? 

For me, give me the man tnat Horace loved, 

Who deemed it vdse to fool when seasonable." 

A tiny one who oft had found great store 

Of sweetmeats in his hand, and, prized far \wb, 

Great store of tenderness within nis heart : 

" Oh, won't he come to see us any more ? " 

His surpliced pastor, bound to save his soul, 

Balanoed a bit by inconsistencies 

He thought he saw, in private to his wife : 

"Alas, poor soul ! if only he had grasped 

That matter of the creed and made us sure I 

Bnt then his heart was right, and God is good." 

And one, a woman, who had found his arms 

An all-protecting idielter through long years. 

Bald naught, but ktesed the tokens he had left, 

And dreamt of heaven for his sake alone. 

Meanwhile, what was this man, and what his place f 

Tou ask, confused by all this babel talk 

Of here and yonder, from bis fellow men. 

I am as ignorant as any one 

Whose speech you heard, and yet I loved him well. 

Nay, ask me not ; ask only God. He knows. 

^Richard M. Burtom, 

OPPORTUNITY. 

TBI ^te of Paradise, the poets say, 
Swmgs open, untold splendours to disdose, 
Once in a thousand years, compelling thcjue 

Who would behold to linger in the way. 
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In the ooort I waited patiently, 

And watohed the changing throng. Life's joys and woen 
LoMd one by one away. I shunned repose, 
Lwfc the gate should move to my dismay. 
Long yean orept on. One day I closed mine eyes, 

Bv weariness an instant overcome ; 

The gate swung open wide, and closed again <- 
Forefar lost my glimpse of Paradise. 
O striring, tdlsome years t cruel doom t 
To Ungsr, iUled with sharp, regretful pain. 

— Ashley uldham. 

A GEM OF THE HEART. 

Jot met Sorrow in a place 

Where the branches mterlaoe. 

Very secret, still, and sweet, 

Safe from all profaning feet. 

" Why art here ? " Joy, startled, cried ; 

•• Why art here ? " gray Sorrow sighed. 

" I came here to weep," said Joy. 
" Tears are ever my employ," 
Murmured Sorrow. Yet I see, 
Tears as grateful were to thee. 
Gome, young novice, and be tauffht 
How to ease thy heart o'er-frau^t." 

Joy sat down at Sorrow's feet. 
And was taught a lesson sweet. 
Fain would he make kind return ; 
" Sorrow, art too old. to learn ? 
NaT f Ijien tany yet awhile, 
Tin I have taught thee how to smile." 



Since that hour the^ both have been 
Bound as by mysterious kin ; 
Since that hour they^ so exchange 
Team and snules, 'tis nothing strange 
If sometimes a puzssled heart 
Scarcely can tell the twain apart. 
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MOAN OF A DOUBTFUL COKSCIENO& 

Fathsb of lightw if we could only know 

In surety that the little good we do 

Seryed in its way to help some other sool, 

And ^at our piteous habit here below 

Of hoping what our aching hearts want true, 

Would some time bring us to the longed-for goal, 

llien would our way seem hopeful, dear, and tweet» 

And we should journey on with willing feet. 

Is it so much, this guerdon that we ask f 
Now fear as heavy as new broken wings 
Han^ on us, lest we do unconscious wrong ; 
But if upon us groping at our tasks 
Came the clear light that this assurance bringa, 
There would be comfort for us sweet as song, 
And radiance and tiie breath of peace be ^re. 
Like soft leaf •whisperings eehoing everywhero. 

^Franci» E, Shtldon, 



WHAT THE CHIMNEY SANG. 

OvBB the chinmey the night wind sang, 

And chanted a melody no one knew : 

And the woman stopped, and her babe she tossedi 

And thought of the one she had long sinoe losti 

And said aa her tear-drops back she forced, 

" I hate the wind in the dhimney." 

Over the chimney the night wind sang. 
And chanted a melody no one knew ; 

And tne children said, as they doeer drew, 
" 'Tis some witch that is deaying the black night thrO!igll« 
Tis a fairy trumpet that just then blew, 
And we fear the wind in the chimney." 

Over the chimney the night wind sang, 

And chanted a melody no one knew ; 

And the man, as he sat on his hearth below, 

Said to himself, " It will surely snow. 

And fuel is dear and wages low, 

And ril stop the leak in the chinmey." 
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Over tht chimney the night wind sang, 
And chanted a melody no one knew ; 
But ihe poet listened and smiled, for he 
Was man, and woman, and child, all three^ 
And said, " It is Gk>d'8 own hamony, 
This wind we hear in the chimney." 

—BretHarU. 



THE FUTURE. 

What may we take into.that vast Foreyer f 

That marble door 
Admits no fmit of all our long endeavour, 

No fame-wreathed crown we wore^ 

No garnered lore. 

What oan we bear bevond the unknown portal f 

No i^ld, no gains 
Of all our toUiiig ; m the life immortal 

no hoarded wealth remains, 

Nor gilds, nor stains. 

Naked from out that far abvss behind vm 

We entered here ; 
No word came with our coming to remind ns 

What wondrous world was near. 

No hope, no fear. 

Into the silent, starless night before us, 

Naked we glide. 
No hand has mapped the constellations o'er us, 

No^comrade at our side, 

No chart, no guide, 

Tet fearless toward that midnight black and hdlow. 

Our footsteps fare ; 
The beckoning of a Father^s hand we follow— 

His loTe alone is there, 

No curse, no care. 

— AugiutaO. Winthrop^ 
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LIFE. 

To have hoped and su£fered in oheer and wo«, 
To have truiBtod, betrayed and grieyed, 
To have doubted the things vou best might know— 
Thii IB to have Uvea. 

To have sinned, repented and been forgivon, 
To have lost what was onoe received, 
To have fallen agfain from the gates of heaven — 
This is to have lived. 

To have loved, and tasted the Dead Sea trvdi, 
To have pledged, to have been believed, 
To have seen love wither, from branch to root— 
This is to have lived. 

To have stood in the strength of virile might, 
When baffled, betrayed, deceived ; 
To haTe mund vonr teeth in the rage of fight— 
This is to have livefl. 

To have trodden the wine-press, weak, alone, 
Of your life's fair fruit bereaved ; 
To have slain jour sorrow without a moan — 
This IS to have lived. 

To have ^ven the helm to a stronger hand, 
To have listened, to have believed ; 
To have yielded life to a high command — 
This is to have liv^ 

—David A, Cwfii, 



IHB CLOSED GENTIAN. 

What shall I say of thee, 
Flower all elusive, guarding alike from the rain and the son 
The mysticafheart of thyself — 
What shall I say of thee ? 
flast thou some foe thou wouldst shun ? 
Art then a shrine— the saint of the shrine— the pale pflgrim 
seeker? 
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Or else to the bee and bold elf 
Knowing the way of thee, 
Art thou a chamber for feaisting and revel, and do they porrey 
of thee 

Honey, and wine in a beaker! 

—Bdith M. Thmat. 

INJUNCTION. 

Walk thy wav greatly. So do thou endure 
Thy nniall, thy narrow dwarfed and oankered life, 

niat soothing patience ahall be half the cure 
For ills that lesser souls keep sore with strife. 

Be thou thyself. So strongly, grandly bear 
Thee on what seems thy nard, mlwtaken road, 

That thou shalt breathe heaven's clearest upper air, 
And BO f oiget thy feet that meet the clod. 

Wilt see thyself to god-like stature grown f 

Feed full thy soul on strong humility. 
Then shalt thou on thy sordid lot look down ; 

Make thou thy life— not let thy life make thee f 

— Clara MarcelU Greene. 

AT TRUTH'S DOOR 

Knock, and it shall be open'd unto thee, 
Not once and softly, but again and yet 
Again, and even unm honrat beads of sweat 

Endrcle thy bent brows — reiteratively. 

Knook without ceasing, midnight, dawn and day, 
Thro* numbing winter and ^ro' noontide heat. 
And, oh ! thro' all the low south's breathing sweet 

Alluring spices in the opposing way. 

The deeper is the silence from within, 
The louder and steadier be thy summoning ; 

And if it fail, as thou dost breathless lean 
Against the door thou hear'st a little thing 

Jeer at thine ardour, faint not ! neither cringe I 

*Tis Envy creaking in the turning hinge. 

--Ortlui Key BdL 
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FOLLY LAND. 

Ik Folly land what witchery ? 
What pretty looks, what eyes there be, 
What gamesome ways, wliat dimpled smiles ; 
What Bssome limbs, what frolic wiles ; 
What easy laughter, fresh and clear ; 
What pranks to play, what |ests to hear ; 
Old Time forgets to shake his sand. 
The days go tripping, hand in hand, 
In Folly land, in Folly land. 

In Folly land, one idle hour, 

The moonlight had a wizard power ; 

Its fainr giaour turned my brain ; 

I would mat I were there again ! 

We stood together 'neath the sky, 

A bird was cnirping drowsily : 

He smiled, he sighed, he held my hand. 

Ah me ! Ah well — ^we understand, 

•Twas Folly land, 'twas Folly land ! 

My sober friend, how worn your looks ! 

Your heart is in your mouldy books. 

Here's half a cobweb on your brow ! 

I seldom see you jovial now. 

Fling down your volumes and be free 

To take apleasure trip with me. 

Come, " Here's my heart, and here's my hand I " 

We'll launch our skiff, and seek the stntnd 

Of Folly land, of Folly land. 

— Dan^ Dandridge, 

GENIUS. 

Fab out at sea— the sun was high. 

While veered the wind and flapped the sail ; — 
We saw a snow-white butterfly 

Dancing before the fitful gale. 
Far out at sea. 

The little wanderer, who had lost 
His way, of danger nothing knew 
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Settled awhile upon the mast, 
Then fluttered o'er the waters blue^ 
Far out at 



Aboye there gleamed the boundless sky, 
Beneath, the boundless ooean sheen, 

Between them danced the butterfly. 

The spirit life of this vast scene, 

Far out at sea. 

The tiny soul that soared awav, 
Seeking the clouds on fragile wings, 

Lured by the brighter, purer ray 
Which hope's ecstatio morning brings — 
Far out at sea. 

Away he sped, with shimmering glee. 

Scarce seen, now lost, yet onward oome t 
Nvht comes with wind uid rain, and he 

ao more will dance before the mom, 
Far out at sea. 

He dies, unlike his mates, I ween, 

Perhaps not sooner or worse crossed ; 
And he hath felt and known and seen 
A laiger life and hope, though lost 
Far out at sea. 

—RiehiOird ffengiH Earns, 

SOLITUDE. 

Onb sought a place to do a crime 
So lone not eyen God should be aware. 
Gk>d gave his wish and drew aloof : 
Yet not alone he found himself in proof, 
Sinoe his own soul was there. 

-^Arlo Batet* 

A RIFT IN THE CLOUDS. 

OiTLT a rift in the leaden clouds. 

And a glimpse of the winter skiei), 
That seemed as clear and blue to me 

As the light in noy baby's eyes. 
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Bat I paused on the tbreshold of sin — 

Lingered — and turned away ; 
Saved by the light of angel eyes 

'Hiat smiled uirough the clonds of gray. 

— Sua HigvMimi 

CUBiBING. 

Qncb these hills that I hare gained 
Seemed like towering momitains tall ; 
Now in the erening, sunset stained. 
My weary soul dow find them smaU. 

Before my sight no Bigfais rise, 
Mont Blanos stand towering up sublime ; 
But in the sky life's daylight dies. 
And, is it worth our wmle to climD f 

lie down. soul, and be content ; 
Behind the hills do lie, all low. 
Of level, dull aooompluhment ; 
Beyond the eternal stan still glow. 

^'Benndt Bdlman, 

BATTLE HYMN OP THE REPUBLIC. 

MiNB eyes have seen the ^lory of the coming of the Lord, 

He is trampling out the vmtage where the grapes of wrath are 

stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightninff of his terrible swift sword, 

His truth is marching on. 

I have seen him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling oamp8| 
They have builded him an altar in the evening dews ana 

damps; 
I can read his righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps, 

His day is marching on. 

I have read a fiery gospel writ in burnished rows of steel : 

" As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace shall 

deal; 
Let the hero, bom of woman, crush the serpent with his heel, 

Since Gk>d is marching on." 
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He baa soonded forth the trumpet that shall never eall retreat, 
He in siftLog out the hearts of men before his judgment seat ; 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer himl be jubilant, my feet 1 

Our God is marching on. 

In the beauty of the lilies, Christ was bom across the sea, 
With a priory in his bosom that transfiG[ures you and me ; 
As he died to make men holy^ let us cue to set men free, 

While Ood is marching on. 

— ^Uia Word Hount 



THE FARMER FEEDETH ALU 

My lord rides through his palace gatei 
My lady sweejps along in state, 
The sage thinks long on many a thing 
And the maiden muses on marrying ; 
The minstrel harpeth merrily. 
The sailor plou&^hs the foaming sea, 
The huntsman kills the good red deer 
And the soldier wars wimont a fear. 
But fall to each whatever befall. 
The farmer he must feed them alL 

Smith hammereth cheerily the sword, 
Priest preachetii pure and holy word, 
Dame Alice worketh broidery well, 
Clerk Richard tales of love can tell. 
The tap-wife sells her foaming beer, 
Dan Fisher fisheth in the mere. 
And courtiers ruffle, strut and shine. 
While pagM faring the Gascon wine. 
But ^11 to each whate'er befall. 
The farmer he must feed them alL 

Man builds his castles fair and high, 
Whaterer river runneth by. 
Great cities rise in every land. 
Great churches show the builder's hand, 
Great arches, monuments and towers, 
Fair palaces and pleasing bowers, 
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Great work is done, be't here and there, 

And well man worketh everywhere. 
But work or rest, whate'er befalL 
The ffumer he must feed them aU. 

— Charles G, LeUmd. 

HUMANITY. 

Thekk is a B(^ above the soul of each, 

A mightier soul, which yet to each belongs ; 
There is a sound made of all human speech, 

And numerous as the oonoourse of all songs ; 
And in that soul lives each, in each that soul, 

Through all the agpss are its lifetime vast 
Each soul that dies, in its most sacred whole 

Beceiveth life that shall forever last. 
And thus for ever with a wider span 

Humanity o'erarches time and death ; 
Man can elect the universal man, 

And live in life that ends not with his breath. 
And gather glory that increases still 
Till Time his glass with Death's last dust shall fill. 

— Richard W<Uson Dvbom* 

REST. 

Lbt us rest ourselves a bit. 
Worry ? — ^wave your hand to it — 
Kiss your finger tips and smile 
It farewell a little while. 

Weary of the weary way 
We have oome from yesterday. 
Let us fret us not, instead, 
Of the weary way ahead. 

Let us pause and catch our breath 
On the nither side of death. 
While we see the tender shoots 
Of the grasses — not the roots ; 

While we yet look down — not up^ 
To seek out the buttercup 
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And tho daisy, where they wave 
O'er the green home of the graye. 

Let us launch us smoothly on 
Listieas billows of the lawn, 
And drift out across the main 
Of our childish dreams again. 

Voyage off, beneath the trees, 
O'er me field's enchanted seas, 
Where the lilies are our sails 
And our seagulls, nightingal 



Where no wflder storms shall beat 
Than the wind that waves the wheat, 
And no tempests burst above 
The old laughs we used to love. 

Loose all troubles—gain release, 
Lan^or and ezceemng peace. 
Cruising idly o'er the vast, 
Calm mid ocean of the past 

Let us rest ourselves a bit. 
Worry ?— wave your hand to it — 
Kiss your finger tips and smile 
It farewell a Uttle while. 

— JafMt WAdtoombe Rilesf. 

A NARROW VALE. 

Lira is a narrow vale between the cold 

And barren peaks of two eternities. 

We strive in vain to look beyond the heights, 

We cry aloud ; the onlj answer 

Is the echo of our wailmfl: cry. 

From the voicelesB lips of the unreplying dead 

lliere comes no word ; but in the night of death 

Hope sees a star, and listening love can hear 

The rustle of a wing. 

These myths were born of hopes, and fears and tears, 

And smiles ; and they were touched and coloured 
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By all there is of jo^ and grief between 

Tne rosy dawn of birth and death's sad night ; 

They olothed even the stars with passion, 

And gave to gods the faults and f railtiee 

Of the sons of men. In them the winds 

And waves were mtudo, and all the lakes and 

Streams, springs, mountains, woods, and perfumed dellti 

Were haunted by a thousand fairy forms. 

—Mobert G, IngmtolL 



THE WIND-SWEPT WHEAT. 

Faikt, faint and dear, 

Faint as the music that in dreams we hear, 

Shaking the curtain fold of sleep 

That shuts away 

The world's hoarse yoice, the sights and sounds of day, 

Her sorry jovs, her phantoms false and fleet ; 

So softly, sorfcly stirs 

The wind's low murmur in the rippled wheat. 

From west to east 

The warm breath blows, the slender heads droop low 

As if in prayer : 

Again, more lightly tossed in merry play, 

They bend and bow and sway. 

With measured beat, 

But never rest : ' 

Through shadow and through sun 

Qoea on the tender rustle of the wheat. 

Dreams, more than sleep, 

Fall on the listening heart and lull its care : 

Dead years send back 

That treasured half forgotten time, 

Ah ! long ago. 

When sun and sky were sweet ; 

In Uappy noon 

7%e stood breast high 'mid waves of ripened grain. 

And heard the wind make music in the wheat ! 

Not for to-day, 

Not for this hour alone the melody 
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So soft and oeaselessj thrills the dreamer's ear I 
Of all that was, and u, of all that yet shall be 
It holds a part ; 
Lore, sorrow, longing, pain. 
The restlessness uiat yearns, 
The thirst that bums. 
The bliss that like a fountain overflows, 
The deep repose^ 

Qood that we might have known, but shall not know, 
The hope God took, the joy he made complete ; 
Ldf e's cnords all answer from the wind-swept wheat. 

— Mary Aingt De Vers. 

REVENGE. 

Rbybnob is a naked>word — 

It has neither hilt nor guard. 
Would'st thou wield thisl>rand of the Lord ? 

Is thy grasp then firm and hard ? 

But the closer thy dutch of the blade. 
The deadlier blow thou would*st deal, 

Deepter wound in thv hand is made— 
It is thy blood reddens the steeL 

And when thou hast dealt the blow — 
When the blade from thy hand has flown — 

Instead of the heart of the foe 
Thou may'st find it sheathed in thine own I 

-^Charles Saury WOb. 

BARTIMEUS. 

1 WOULD receive my sight ; my clouded eyee 
Miss the glad radiance of the morning sun. 

The changing tints that glorify the skies 
With roseate splendours when the dav is done, 

The shadows soft and grayj the pearly ught 

Of summer twilight deep'mng into night. 

I cannot see to keep the narrow way, 
And so I blindly wander here and there, 
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Groping amidgt the tombs, or, helpless, stray 

Through pathless, tangled deserts, bleak and bare. 
Weeping I seek the way I cannot find — 
Open my eyes, dear Lord, for I am blind. 

And oft I laugh with some light, thoughtless iest» 
Nor see how anguish lines some face more dear, 

And write my miHh, a mocking palimpsest^ 
On blotted scrolls of human pam and fear : 

And never see the heartache interlined — 

Pity, Son of David M am blind. 

I do not see the pain my light words give, 
The quivering, shrinking heart I cannot see ; 

So, light of thought, 'midrt hidden ^efs I live, 
And mock the cypressed tombs with slightest glee ; 

Open my eyes, light, blessed ways to find — 

Jesus, have mercy on me, I am blind. 

My useless eyes are reservoirs of tears. 

Doomed for their blind mistakes to overflow ; 

To weep for the thoughtless ways of wandering years, 
Because I could not aw^— I did not know. 

These sightless eyes — ^than angrriest glance lees kind — 

Light of the World, have pity 1 I am blind. 

—Robert J, BwrdOU. 

FATR 

** Thb sky is clouded, the rocks are bare, 
The sprav of the tempest is white in air. 
The winds are out with l^e waves at play. 
And I shall not tempt the sea to-day. 

" The trail is narrow, the wood is dim. 
The panther clings to the arching limb, 
• And the lion's whelps are abroad at play. 
And I shall not join in the chase to-day. 

But the ship sailed safely over the sea, 
And the hunters came home from the chase in gloe, 
And the town that was builded upon a rock 
Was swallowed np in the earthquake shock. 

-'BniHarte. 
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WHAT IS GOOD. 

"What is the real good?" 
1 asked in musing mood. 

Order, said the law court ; 
Knowledge, said the school ; 
Truth, said the wise man ; 
FleasurOj said the fool ; 
Love, said the maiden ; 
Beauty, said the page ; 
Freedom, said the c&eamer ; 
Home, said the sage ; 
Fame, said the soldier ; 
Equily, the seer. 

Spake my heart full sadly : 
"The answer is not here.' 

Then within my bosom 
Softly this I heard : 
** Each heart holds the secret ; 
Kindness is the word." 

—Jamet Boyle (yReUly, 

THERE IS NO DEATH. 

Thbbb is no death ! The stars go down 

To rise upon some fairer shore ; 
And bright in heaven's jewelled crown 

They shine for evermore. 

There is no death ! The dust we tread 
Shall change beneath the supamer showers 

To golden grain or mellow fruit 
Or rainbow tinted .flowers. 

The granite rocks disorganise 
To feed the hungry moss they bear ; 

The forest leaves &nk daily Ufe 
From out the viewless air. 
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There is no death ! The leaves may f all^. 
The flowers fade and pass away — 

They only wait through wintry noun 
Tne coming of the May. 

There is no death t An angel form 
Walks o'er 1^ earth with silent tread. 

He bears our best loved things away, 
And then we call them " dead." 

He leaves our hearts all desolate, 

He plucks our fairest, sweetest flowers- 
Transplanted into bliss they now 
Adorn immortal bowers. 

The bird-like voice, whose joyous tones 
Made glad this scene of sm and strife, 

Sings now her everlasting song 
Amid the Tree of Life. 

And when he sees a smile too bright 
Or heart too pure for taint of vice, 

He bears it to tnat world of light, 
To dwell in Paradise. 

Bom into that undying life, 
The^ leave us but to come again ; 

With joy we welcome them — ^me same. 
Except in sin and pain. 

And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear, immortal spirits tread ; 

For all the boundless universe 
Is life — ^there are no Dead. 



— Umidmt^fied, 



THE WILD BIDE. 



I HBAB in my heart, I hear in its ominous pulses. 
All day. the commotion of sinewy, mane-tossing n&.o%» , 
All ni^nt,^ from their cells, the importunate tramping and 
neighing t 



lorses 
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€k>wwdB and laggards fall back ; but alert to the saddle, 
Straight, grim, and abreast, vault the weather-worn galloping 

legion, 
With a stirrup cup each to the one gracious woman that loves 

him. 

The road is thro' dolour and dread, over cra^ and morasses : 
There are ^apes by the way, there are thmgs that appal or 

. entice us : 
What odds ? We are knights ; and our souls are but bent on 
the riding. 

I hear in my heart, I hear in its ominous pulses. 
All day, the commotion of sinewy, mane-tossing horses ; 
All night, from their cells, the importunate tramping and 
neighing! 

We spur to a land of no name, out-racing the storm wind j 
We leap to the infinite dark, like the sparks from the anvil : 
Thou leadest, Gk>d : All's well with tny troopers that follow. 

— Louiit Imogen QuvMy. 

NEW YORK— MIDNIGHT. 

MIOHTT dty. is there any hour 
From daybreak till another dawninfi^ comes. 
When the white dove of peace can £roop her wings 
In sweet compassion o'er thy throbbing neart ? 
Is there no respite from the thund'ring wheels, 
!nie clangour of IJie bells ? Art thou not sick 
Of too much life ? Canst thou not sleep 
While the calm stars a pitying vigil keep ? 
Is there no shor^ in this loud, stunning tide 
Whereon thy waves could break, and then be still ) 
Canst thou not lift thine eyes to yon blue heaven 
And in its boundless peace hide thy unrest t 
Canst thou not cast tne burden of thv caro 
On the great Heart of Love beyond tne stars ? 

— Annie S. Swan* 
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I WOULDNA GEE A COPPER PLACE. 

I WOULDNA gie a copper plaok 
For ony man that turns his baok 

On duty clear : 
I wouldna tak his word or note, 
I wouldna trust him for a groa^ 
Nor lift an oar in ony boat 

Which he might steer. 

I wouldna gie an auld bawbee 
For GOV man that I could see 

Wna didna hold 
The sweetness o' his mither's namOi 
The kindness o* his brother's daim, 
The honour o' a woman's fame, 

For mair than gold. 

—Mary A. Boarr, 



KEEPINa THE WATCHES. 

Wk keep the watch together, 

Doubt and I, 
In stress of midnight weather, 

Doubt and I, 
Stand peering into darkness, 
Foreooding rock and shoal, 
Or shrinking in our weakness 
From waves that o'er us rolL 

We pace the deck together, 

Faith and I ; 

And catch in darkest weather ^ j 

The far-off eastern sky, ' : 

Where, robed in dazzling^ splendour, 

Shine planet, star, and sun ; 
Where, lost in truth eternal, 
Doubt, Faith, and I are one. 

— Heine, 
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A SONG OF SATISFACTION. 

1 WILL not ohide because the day 

Is dark and cold ; 
For 'yond the clouds of deepening gray, 
I know are stragg[ling shaft and ray 

Of sunsnine^ g^^d, 
That for me tireless wmare keep, 
And, peradventure, should I weep. 
Just when my eyes were filled witn tean 

So full I could not see. 
Victoriously might gleam their spears, 

A yictory gained for me — 
Who blinded by a childish woe. 
The conquest hour might never know. 

I will not doubt because my heart 

Waits loTe delayed ; 
But hold in check the words that start 
With promise false to ease the smart, 

Their intent to upbraid ; 
For but to harbour in my mind 
A faithless thought, a word unkind, 
A fear — a dread — of impish birth — 

That time might make me ru 
Would so detract from my poor worth 

And brand my heart untrue. 
That all my life would leayened be 
By this one hour's inconstancy. . 

Lo ! Tm not false that I should fear 

My life's reward. 
Nor doubtnil that I craTe to peer 
Beyond the view assigned me here 

To stray abroad^ 
What care I, who am heir to all. 
For whom the lights and shadows fall, 
For whom the servant seasons tum^ 

For one brief hour's suspense? 
will not fear, if I must yearn, 

But smile with joy prepense. 
That my small life is of such oost, 
No heart-beat will be vainly lost. 

—Anna K, KeUedf. 
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TO ALL WHO CLIMB. 

Not onlv those a>>oye us on the height, 

Wiih. love and praise and reverenoe I greet ; 
Not only those who walk in paths of light 

With glad, untiring feet ; 
These too I reyerenoe, toiling up the slope, 
And resting not upon their rugged way, 
Who plant their feet on faith and oling to hope« 
And olimb as best they may. 

And even these I praise, who, being weak, 

Were led by folly into deep diagx^ce ; 
Now striyinj?, on a pathway rough and bleak, 

To gain a higher place. 
For wisely have they done, and passing well, 

To ohose what seemed a dim and hopeless way. 
And upward from the choking depths of hell 
To climb as best they may. 

Remorse and burning shame and deep despair, 

These are the hell, its demons and its me ; 
They vanish when the sufferer lifts in prayer 

His purified desire. 
Then dawns the truth upon him, clear and sweet ; 

Flames cannot scorch him then, or demons stay ; 
All heedless of his bare and bleeding feet, 
He climbs as best he may. 

Oh t struggling souls, be brave and full of cheer, 

Nor let your holy purpose swerve or break ; 
The way grows smoother and the light more clear 

At every ste^you take. 
Lo, in the upward path God's boundless love 

Supports you evermore upon ^our way ; 
You cannot fail to reach the heights above 
Who dimb as best you may ! 

— Eudora S. ButntUad, 
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THE LAST LEAF. 

I 8AW him onoe before, 
As he passed by the door, 

And again 
The pavement-stones resound, 
As he totters o'er the ground 

With his oane. 

They say that in his prime, 
Ere the pruning knife of Time 

Cut him down, 
Not a better man was found. 
By the Crier on his round 

Through the town. 

Bat now he walks the streets, 
And he looks at all he meets, 

Sad and wan: 
And he shakes his feeble head, 
That it seems as if he said. 

"They are gone.*' 



The mossy marbles reftt 

On the lips that he has press'd 

In their bloom. 
And the names he loved to bear, 
Have been carved for many a year 

On the tomb. 

My grandmamma has said^ 
Poor old lady 1 she is dead 

Long ago— 
That he had a ^man nose. 
And his cheek was like a rose 

In the snow. 

But now his nose is thin. 
And it rests upon his chin 

Like a staff, 
And a crook is in his back, 
And a melancholy eraok 

In his laugh. 
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I know it ia a sin 
For me to sit and grin 

At iiim here ; 
But the old three-comer'd hat, 
And the breeches— and all that 

Are 80 queer 1 

And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree, 

In the spring, 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 

Where I cling. 

— Oliver W, Rolmet, 



TIRED. 

I AM tired. Heart and feet 
Turn from busy mart and street ; 
I am tired — ^rest is sweet. 

I am tired. I have played 
In the sun and in the shade, 
I have seen the flowers fade. 

I am tired. I have had 
What has made m; spirit glad, 
What has made my spirit sad. 

I am tired. Loss and gain ! 
Golden sheaves and scattered grain I 
Day has not been spent in vain. 

I am tired. Eventide 
Bids me lay my cares aside, 
Bids me in my hopes abide. 

I am tired. God is near, 
Let me sleep without a fear. 
Let me die without a tear. 

I am tired. I would rest 
As tiiie bird within the nest ; 
I am tired. Home is best. 

— P^ttr Bums, 
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SCANDAL. 

A WOMAN to a holy father went 

Confession of sin was her intent ; 

And so her misdemeanours, great and small^ 

She faithfully rehearsed them all ; 

And, ohiefest in her oatalogue of sin. 

She owned that she a tale-bearer had been, 

And borne a bit of soandal up and down 

To all the long-tongued gossips of the town. 

The holy father for her other sins 

Granted the absolution asked of him ; 

But while for all the rest he pardon gaye, 

He told her this offence was yery graye. 

And that to do fit penanoe she miut go 

Out by the wayside where the thistles grow. 

And gather the largest, ripest one. 

Scatter its seeds, and that when this was done 

She must come back again another day 

To tell him his commands she did obey. 

The woman thinking this a penance light. 

Hastened to do his will that yery night, 

Feeling right glad she had escaped so well. 

Next day but one she went the priest to tell ; 

The priest sat still and heard her story through. 

Then said, " There's something still for you to ao ; 

Those little thistle-seeds which you haye sown, 

I bid you go, regather, eyeryone. " 

The woman said, ** But father 'twould be yain 

To try to gather up those seeds again ; 

The winds haye scattered them both far and wide 

Oyer the meadowed yale and moimtain side. " 

The father answered, ** Now, I hope from this 

The lesson I haye taught you will not miss ; 

You cannot gather back the scattered seeds, 

Whidii far and wide will grow to noxious weeds, 

Nor can the mischief once by scandal sown 

By any penanoe be again undone." 

— Montreal WUjua^ 
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SIB LAUNFAL'S VISION. 
Prbludb. 

Over his keys the musing organist, 

Beginning doubtfully and far away, 
First lets his fingers as they list, 

And builds a bridge from dreamland for his lay ; 
Then, as the touch of his loved instrument 

Gives hope and fervour, nearer draws his theme ; 
First guessed by faint auroral flashes sent 

Along the wavering vista of his dream. 

Not only around our infanev 

Doth Heaven with all its splendour lie, 

Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 

We Smai climb and know it not ! 

Over our manhood bend the skies ; 

Against our fallen and traitor lives. 

The great winds utter prophecies ; 

With our faint hearts the mountain strivea, 

Its arms outstretched, the druid wood 

Waits with its benedicite ; 
And to our age's drowsy blood 

Still shouts the unezpiring sea. 

Earth has its price for what Earth gives us, 

The beggar is taxed for a comer to die in ; 
The priest nas his fee who comes and shrives u% 

We bargain for the graves we lie in ; 
At the Devil's booth are all things sold, 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold ; 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay. 

Bubbles we buy with a whole som's tasking ; 
*TiB Heaven alone that is given away, 

'Tis onl^ God may be had for the asking ; 
No price is set on the lavish summer, 
Time may be had by the poorest comer. 

And what is so rare as a day in June, 

Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries the Earth if it be in tune. 

And over it softly her warm ear lays ; 
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Whether we look or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, we see it glisten ; 

Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within that reaches and towers, 

And groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 

Ilussdl LofwlX. 



THE RIVER OP REST. 

A BBADTIFUL stream is the River of Rest ; 
The still, wide waters sweep dear and cold. 
A tall mi&st crosses a star in the west, 
A white sail gleams in the west world's gold ; 
It leans to the shore of the River of Rest — 
The lily-lined shore of the River of Rest. 

The boatman rises, he reaches a hand. 
He knows you well, he will steer you true. 
And far, so far, from all ills upon land. 
From hates, from fates that pursue and pursue. 
Far, over the lily-lined River of Rest— 
Dear, mystical, magical River of Rest. 

A storied, sweet stream is the River of Rest. 
The souls of all time keep its ultimate shore ; 
And journey you east or journey you west, 
Unwilling, or willing, sure-footed or sore. 
You surely will come to this River of Rest — 
This beautiful, beautiful River of Rest. 

— Joaquin MilUr, 

THE FOOL'S PRAYER. 

Thb roval feast was done ; the King 
Sought out some new sport to banish care, 

And to his jester cried: "Sir Fool, 
Kneel now, and make for us a prayer I " 

The jester doffed his cap and bells, 
And stood the mocking court before ; 
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They oould not see the bitter smile 
Behind the painted grin he wore^ 

Qe bowed his head and bent his knee 

Upon the monarch's silken stool ; 
His pleading voice arose : '' O Lord, 

Be merciful to me, a fool 1 

" No pitji Lord, could change the heart 
From red with wrong to white as wuol. 

The rod must heal the sin ; but Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fooL 

" 'Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 
Of truth and right, Lord, we stay ; 

Tis by our follies that so long 
We hold the earth from heaven away. 

" These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 

Qo crushing blossoms without end ; 
These hard well-meaning hands we thrust 

Among the heart-strings of a friend. 

" The ill-timed truth we might have kept — 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung f 

The word we had not sense to sav — 
Who knows how grandly it had rung t 

*' Our faults no tenderness should ask. 
The chastening stripes must cleanse them all ; 

But for our blunders — 0, in shame 
Before the eyes of heaven we fall. 

" Earth bears no balsam for mistakes ; 

Men crown the knave and scourge tiie tool 
That did his will ; but thou. O Lora, 

Be merciful to me, a fool 1 " 

The room was hushed ; in silence rose 
The King, and sought the gardens cool, 

And walked apart, and murmured low, 
"* Be merciful to me, a fool ! " 

— Edward Rolamd SUl, 
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HATING TO DIE. 

I LOVB thee, love thee, life t 
I fain would dwell with thee thy much-loved guest, 
Oh^ fold me nearer to thy pulsing breast ; 
That I may feel thy heart-beats throb in mine, 
So holding it in unison with thine. 

I love tbeOj love thee, life t 
Oh, hold me closer m thy strong embrace, 
Uplift me, bear me onward in thy race, 
Impart to me thy soul's exulting power. 
To oe mine heritage, mine earthly dower. 

I love thee, love thee, life i 
I fain would wear thy brightness in my face. 
Oh, ^ve to me thine animating grace ; 
Inspire me, thrill me, love me in return ; 
It is thy noblest gifts for which I yearn. 

I love thee, love thee, life i 
Bear not so swiftly toward my ioumey's end ; 
For, oh, I dread to part with thee, my friend ; 
Surrotrnd me with thy warm entrancing breath, 
And leave me not too soon alone with death. 

•^JjUtr Ocetm 

HOPR 

I HATS tried — ^I have worked hard 

And failed — 

I am tired — ^let me rest. 
I have done no wrong to keep— jailed. 

Shut in by days with life's sad jest^ 
Let life and living be unbarred. 

I am tired — let me rest. 

Yea ! I will lay it down — ^the fame. 

The little gold, 

The love or two I hold. 
The hope I still have kept from shame, 

Calling myself well blessed 
To snuff out aU the poor, pale flame 

Of living and to rest. 
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Te Gods, unbend, 
Count me not my days out to the end. 
How can I liye when I have learned the best 
Of life is what life gives not — 

Hest! 

— Emma V, Skeridcm. 

KEY OF THE MIND. 

Thb tongue is the key of the mind ; 
And wheneyer it opens the secret hung door, 
What lies in the storehouse behind, 
Whether gems or mere rubbish is hidden no more. 
— OrUnUcUf tnmdaUd hy W, R, A fper, 

THE LONG AGO. 

Oh 1 a wonderful stream is the river Time, 

As it flows through the r«alm of tears, 
With a musical rhythm and a faultless rhyme 
And a broader sweep and a sense sublime, 
As it blends with the ocean of years. 

How the winters are drifting like flakes of snow, 

And the summer like bu<u between, 
And the jear in the sheaf — so they come and they go 
On the river's breast, with its ebb and flow, 

As it glides in the shadow and sheen. 

There's a magical isle up the river Time, 
Where the softest of airs are playing. 
There's a cloudless sky and a iaropical clime 
4nd a song as sweet as a vesper's chime. 
And the June with the roses is staying. 

And the name of the isle is the Long Ago, 

And we bury our treasures there ; 
There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow, 
There are heaps of dust — ^but we loved them so ! 

There are trinkets and tresses of bair. 
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There aie fragmente of songs and nobody sings ; 

There's a part of an infant's prayer ; 
There are broken vows and pieces of rings, 
Tbsn'B a lute unswept, and a harp without strings, 

And the garments sha used to wear. 

There are hands that are waved when the fairy shore 

By the niira|;e is lifted in air, 
And we sometimes hear through the turbulent roar 
Soft Toices we heard in days ^ne before, 

When the wind down the nver is fair. 

Oh, remembered for aye be that bleased islo, 

And the day of life till ni^ht 1 
When the eyening oomes, with its beautiful smile, 
And our eyes are dosing in slumber awhile, 

May that Oieenwood of soul be in sight. 

—Benjamin F, Taylor. 



THE WORLD'S WAY. 

At Haroun's court, it chanced, upon a time. 
An Arab poet made this pleasant rhyme : 

*' The new moon is a horse-shoe, wrought of Gk)d, 
Wherewith the Sultan's stallion shall be shod." 

On hearing this. His Highness smiled, and gave 
The man a gold piece. Sing again, O dave t 

Above his lute, the happy singer bent. 
And twined another gracious compliment. 

And, as before, the smiling Sultan gave 
The man a sekkah. Sing ajgaxn, slave/ 

Again the verse came, fluent as a rill 
That wanden, silver-footed, down a hill. 

The Sultan, listening, nodded as before. 
Still gave the gold, and still demanded more. 
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The nimble fancy that had climbed so high 
Grew weary with its climbing by-and-by ; 

Stran^^. discords rose ; the sense went quite amiss ; 
The smger's rhymes refused to meet the kiss ; 

Invention flagged, the lute had got unstrung ; 
And twice ke sang the song abready sung. 

The Sultan, furious, called a mute, and said, 
" Musta, straightway whip vu ofhds head. 

Poets ! not in Arabia alone, 

You get beheaded when your skill is gone. 

— r. B. Aldrich, 



FIVE YEARS AGO. 

FiVB years ago, in this city inn, 

We passed a pleasant day ; 
Four merry friends, who ate and drank, 

And were blythe as birds in May. 
We scratched our names on the wmdow-pane ; 

There they stand in the sheen, 
And prove to me, if to nobody else. 

What fools we must have been. 

One of them borrowed my cash (a dove 

That never returned to the ark); 
The second was jealous of my fame. 

And stabbed it in the darK ; 
The third made love to a bonny wee maid. 

Dearer to me than life — 
Wooed her and won her behind my back, 

And made her his wretched wife. 

And here I idt in the cosy inn. 
While the bright wood-splinters blase, 

And drink my pmt of claret alone, 
And think of the bygone days. 

And wonder which of my three false friends 
I hate or despise the most. 
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Surely not him who borrowed my caah, 
'Tis g^ne — 'tis a bodiless ghost I 

Surely not him who stole my wife, 

That was not my wife, Gk>d wot ! 
But might have been to my dire distress 

Had she fallen to my lot 
I think I hate with the deadliest hate, 
• The fellow who slurred my name — 
Shaking my hand, eating my bread, 

And murdering my fame. 

— Sidney Caricm 



WHY IS IT SO ! 

Sous find work where some find rest, 

And so the weary world goes on ; 
I sometimes wonder what is best ; 

The answer comes when life is gone. 

Some eyes sleep when some eyes wake. 
And so the dreary night-hours go ; 

Some hearts beat where some hearts break ; 
I wonder why 'tis so. 

Some hands fold where other hands 

Are lifted brayely in the strife ; 
And so thro' ages and thro' lands 

Move on the two extremes of life. 

Some feet halt while some feet tread. 

In tireless march, a thorny way ; 
Some struggle on where some have fled, 

Some seek, where others shun the fray. 

Some sleep on while others keep 

The yigils of the true and brave ; 
They will not rest till roses creep 

Around their names aboTe the grave. 

— Father Rytm, 
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THE WORU) A BflBROa 

Thv world 18 a lookinff-fflAss 

Wherein we look aU day. 
And each one sees refleotea there 
His own tnie image, foul or fair, 

SuDen, or sad, or eay ; 
Lit up with lore or <mrk with hate, 
Or cheered by heaven or soured by fate. 

The sweet eyes meet an answering smile, 

The glad face fronts the sun ; 
The mourner nothing sees but shade. 
And shivers, lonely and afraid ; 

The guilty-hearted one 
Beads m the glass, without a doubt, 
His sin detected and found out. 

The innocent child looks gaily in 

With frank and fearless gaze, 
And sees a face reflected there 
Bright as his own is fair ; 

l^e old man full of days. 
Peers with his tired eyes and soes 
But weariness and vanities. 

The world is a looking-glass 

Wherein ourselves are shown. 
Kindness for kindness, cheer for cheer. 
Coldness for gloom, repulse for fear. 

To every sotil its own ; 
We cannot change the world a whit. 
Only ourselves iniich look in it. 

-^StacM Coolidgt, 



THE THREE LESSONS. 

Thrrb are three lessons I would write— 
Three words as with a burning p«a. 

In tracinn of eternal light, 
Upon we hearts of men. 
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Haye Hope. Though douds enYiron now, 
And gladness hides her face in soom, 

Pat thou the shadow from thy farow — 
No night but hath its mom. 

Have Faith. Where'er thy barque is dririD** 

The oahn's disport, the tempest's mirth- 
Know this — Gkxi rules the host of heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 

Have Love. Not love alone tor one, 

But man as man thy brother call, 
And soatter like the circling sun 

Thy charities on alL 

Thus grave these leasoDB on th v soul^ 
Faitii. Hope, and Love — and thou shalt find 

Btrenfftn when life's surges rudest roll, 
Light when thou else wert blind. 

— SchUUr, 



A SPINNING SONG. 

Thi wheel goes 'round, the wheel goes 'round. 
Without a pause, without a sound, 
And she site spinning, spinning, spinning, 
Upon her life that's just beginning ; 
Shell make it bright, she'll make it fair, 
She'll make it pure as heaven's air. 
Twill be a happy one and winning, 
This web of lire that she is spinning. 

The wheel goes 'round, the wheel goes 'round, 
Without a pause, without a sound, 
And still she's spixming, spinning^ spinning, 
Altho' the thread is weak and thmmng. 
gQke's made it dark despite her care. 
She's dimmed the weaving here and there. 
T has been a sorry one and sinning. 
This web of life that she's been spinning. 
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ONE BY ONE. 

Ybabs oome and go ; 
Waves f oim and break ; 
Ebb follows flow ; 
Stars sleep and wake— 

Even so, 

One by one 
From out the dark 
Souls emerge ; 
Thro' the dusk they steer 
Unto life's verge, 
Then disappear 
Into the dark, 

One by one I 
Hark! Hark! 
The birthday bell 
And the slow, sad dirge 
Joins swell to swell ; 
For life begun. 
For the race that's run. 

One by one ! 

— HufUer MaeCullodL 

OOOD LUCE AND BAD. 

Luok'b the ^ddiest of all creatures, 

Nor Ukes m one place long to stay ; 
She smoothes the luur back from your features, 

Kisses you quick and runs away. 

Dame Ill-Luok is in no such hurry, 
Nor quick her close embrace she quits ; 

She says she's in no kind of hurry 
And sits upon your bed and knits. 

— From the Oermtm, 

GRIP TIGHT. 

Eabl Rot lay dying one summer eve, 

He lay at nis casement wide ; 
He looked at the green fertile utnds. 

And said witii a flash of pride : 
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" Son Robert, this lordship fain is yours ; 

If any dispute thy right^ 
I hftTe but two words to say to thee, 
Grip tight t " 



n 



Two short strong words like a trumpet call. 

Now listen to what the^ say : 
There is a tide in the affairs of men 

And it comes not every day. 
If it brings thee good in some good hour. 

Take it, it is thy right ; 
Wonldst thou keep it thine f there is one way — 

Grip tight ! 

And if thou hast found thy work to do^ 

Then this is thy wisest part ; 
Count it as one of the best of gifts, 

And do it with hand and h^irt^ 
If slack or careless, others will seize 

A blessing thou held'st too light, 
The skirt of a happy circumstance 
Gnp tight I 

Hast thou a home, tho' humble and poor, 

If love sit down by thy side, 
Grip it so tight that nothing on earth 

Thy home and thy heart divide ; 
If all gifts slip from thy heedless hand, 

Keep this with a jealous might, 
There's hope for the man who home and wife 
Grips tight 1 

Then here's to the man who can win and keep 

His love, his gold, and his land ; 
Here's to the tnie and steadfast heart. 

To the sure and strong right hand ; 
To him who knows and can nold his place. 

Who knows and can hold his right. 
Who says to his heart in the tug of life, 

Two short words of the brave old knight : 
Grip tight ! 

UnidenHiiaL 
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THE ROSARY OF MY YEARa 

SOMB reckon their aee bv yean, 

Some measure their life by art, 
But some tell their days by the now of their 
And tiieir life by the moans of their heart. 

The dials of earth may show 

The length, not the depths, of years ; 

Few or many they oome, few or many they go ; 

But our time is best measured by tears. 

Ah ! not by the silver gray 
That creei>s through the sunny hair, 
And not by the scenes tb^t we pass on our way-* 
And not by the furrows, the finger of care 

On forehead and face have made ; 

Not so do we count our years ; 
Not by the sun of the earth — but the shade 
Of our souls — and the fall of our tears. 

For the young are ofttimes old 
Though their brow be bright and fair ; 
While their blood heats warm their hearts lie oold- 
O'er them the spring time — but winter is there. 

And the old are ofttimes voung. 
When the hair is thin and white ; 
And they sing in age as in youth the^ sang, 
And they laugh, for their cross was light. 

But bead by bead I tell 

The rosary of my years ; 
From a cross to a crown they lead — 'tis well I 
And they're blessed with a blessing of tears. 

Better a day of strife 

Than a century of sleep ; 
Give me instead of a lonff stream of life 
The tempest and tears of the deep. 
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A thousand joys may foam 
On the billows of all the yearh : 

Bat nerer the foam brings the brave Dark home 

It reaohes the haven through tears. 



TIMIDITY— A HINDU PABLB. 

A 8ILLT mouse, thinking each thing a oat| 
Fell into helpless worriment thereat ; 

But| noticed by a wizard living near, 
Was turned into a cat to end its fear. 

No sooner was the transformation done 
Than dreadful terror of a dog begun. 

Now, when the wizard saw this latest throe, 
"Here, be a dog," he said, ** and end your woe 

But, though a dog, its soul had no release, 
For fear some tiger might disturb its peaces 

Into a tiger next the heart was made. 
And stilT'twas fretful and sore afraiu, 

Because the huntsman might, some ill-starred day. 
Happen along and take its life away. 

*' Then," said the wizard, turning to his house, 
"Tou nave a mouse's heart — now be a mouse. ^ 

Tis so with men ; no earthly help or dower 
Can add one atom to their native power ; 

OHbem from their smallness nothing can arouse- 
No art can make a lion from a mouse. 

~^oel Benton, 

p 
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THE DIFFEBENCB. 

Omlt a few more notes, 

Only a finer tone. 
And lo I the world bows down 

Before a singer's throne. 

Oi^ the same old thoughts 

Clothed with a sweeter sound, 
And lo 1 a poet's brow 

With laurel-leayes is crowned. 

Only a finer ear, 

6nly a swifter skill. 
And lo 1 the artist plays 

On human hearts at will. 

Only a tint or line, 

ObIj a subtler graoe, 
And lo i the world goes mad 

Orer a woman's face. 

Yet, though so slight the cause 

For which men call us great, 
This shade the more or less 

May fix an early fate. 

For few may wield the power 

Whose spells uplift or thriU ; 
The barrier, fixed yet fine. 

We may not cross at wiu. 

—OroGeS, WaU. 



OLD AND NEW. 

Long have the poets yaunted in their lays 
Old time^ ola loves, old friendships and old wine, 

Wbv should the old monopolise all praise ? 
Tnjbn let the new daim mine. 

Give me strong new friends when the old prove weak 
And faO ma in my darkest hour of need. 
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Why Mriih with the ship that springs a leak 
Or loan upon a reed ! 

OiTo me new love, warm, palpitating, sweat, 
When all the graoe and oeauty leave the old, 

When Iflce a rose it withers at my feet, 
Or, like a hearth, grows cold. 

OiTe me new times, bright with prosperous oheer 
In plaoe of old tear-blotted, burdened days. 

I hold a sunlit present far more dear 
And worthy of my praise. 

When the old oreeds are threadbare and worn through 

Or aU too narrow for the broadening soul, 
CHve me the fine, firm texture of the new, 

Fair, beautiful, and whole. 

BPIGBAMMATIC, 

Hv wins at last who builds his trust 
In loyiug wo/ds and actions just. 

The winter blast is stem and oold 
Yet summer has its banrest gold. 

Borrow and gloom the soul may meet, 
Yet lore rings triumph oyer defeat. 

The olouds may darken o'er the sun, 
Yet riyers to the ocean run. 

Earth brings the bittemeas of pain. 
Yet worth the orown of peace will gain. 

The wind may roar among the trees, 
Yet great ships sail the stormy soaa. 

FuU oft we feel the surge of tears, 
Yet joy has light for all the years. 

On every banner blason bright, 

** For toil, and truth, and love, we fight." 

—Tkomat S. CoUuT. 
f2 
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CONSOLATION OF ONB WHO DIBB8LIBVES. 

9 

Ix the bitter wavee of woe, 

Beaten and tossed about 
By the sullen winds that blow 

From the desolate shores of doabt, 
Where the anchors that faith has oart 

Are dragging in the gale, 
I am qnietl^r holding fast 

To tne tmn^ that cannot fail ; 
I know that right is right ; 

That it is not good to lie ; 
That lore is better than spite, 

And a neighbour than a spy ; 
I know that passion needs 

The leash of a sober mind ; 
I know that generous deeds 

Some sure reward will find ; 
That the rulers must obey ; 

That the ^rers shall increase ; 
That Duty lights the way 

For the beautiful feet of Peace ; 
In the darkest night of the year, 

When the stars ha^e all gone out, 
That courage is better than fear ; 

That faith is tmer than doubt ; 
And fierce though the fiends ma^ fight» 

And long though the angels hide, 
I know that truth and riffht 

Have the universe on uieir side ; 
And that somewhere beyond the siuR, 

Ts a lore that is better than fate ; 
When the ni^t unlocks her ban, 

I shall see Him— and I will wait. 

— WathingUm Gladden. 

BRAHMA. 

I Uf the mote in the sunbeam, and I am the burning sun ; 
* ' Rest here f " I whisper to the atom ; I call to orb ^ BoU on ) " 

I am the blush of morning, and I am the evening^ breese ; 
I am the leaf's low murmur, the swell of the terrible seas. 
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I am the net, the fowler, the bird and its frightened ory, 
The mirror, the form refleoted, the sound and its echo 1 1 

The lover's passionate pleading, the maiden's whispered fear, 
The warrior, the blade that smites htm, his mother's heart* 
wnmgtear; 

I am intozicating grapes, wine-press and must and wine, 
The guest, the hoirt, tne trayeller, the goblet of crystal fine. 

I am the breath of the flute, I am the mind of man, 
Gold's glitter, the light of the diamond and the sea pearl's 
lustre wan — 

The rose, her poet nightingale, the songs from his throat that 

rise ; 
The flint, the spark, the taper, the moth that aboTe it flies ; 

I am both good and evil, the deed and the deed's intent, 
Temptation, viotim, sinner, crime, pardon, and punishment ; 

I am what wan, is, will be — creation's ascent and fall ; 
The link, the ohun of existence — beginning and end of alL 

— TranslaUdfrom the Hindoo, 



CONTACT. 

No soul can be nuite separate ; 
However set aside bv fate, 
However cold or duu or shy 
Or shrinking from the pubuo eye; 
The world is common to the race, 
And nowhere is a hiding place ; 
Behind, before, with rhytiimic beat 
Is heard the tread of marching feet ; 
To left, to right, they urge, they fare. 
And touch us here, and touch us there. 
Hold back your garment as you will, 
The crowding world will rub it still, 
llien since such contact needs must be, 
What shall it do for you and me ? 
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Shall it be oold and hard alone, 
As when a atone doth tovoh a stone— 
FroitlesB, unwelcome, and unmeant ; 
Put by aa a dull acddent— 
While we pass onward deaf and blind, 
With no relenting look behind ? 
Or, as when two round drops of rain 
Let fall upon a window pane, 
Wander, oiTeiKent, from their course. 
Led by some bund, instinotiye force, 
Minp^le and blend and interfuse — 
Their separate shapes and being lose, 
Made one thereafter and the same ; 
Identical in end and aim, 
Nor brighter gleam, nor faster run, 
Because they are not two but one ? 

Or shall we meet, in warring mood, 
The oontact of the fire and flood. 
Decreed by nature and by will, 
The one to warm, the one to chill ; 
The one to bum, the one to slake, 
To thwart and counteract and make 
Bach other's wretchedness, and dwell 
With hate irreconcilable ? 
Or, aa when fierce fire meets frail straw, 
And carries out the fatal law 
Which makes the weaker thing to be 
The prey of strength, and tyranny ; 
A careless touch, half scorn, half nurth, 
A brief resistance, little worth ; 
A little blaze soon quenched and marred, 
And ashes ever afterward ? 

No ; let us meet, since meet we must, 
Not shaking off tiie common dust, 
As if we feared our fellow men. 
And fain would walk aloof from them ; 
Not fruitlessly, as rain meets rain, 
To lose ourselves and nothing gain ; 
Not fiercely, prey to adverse fate. 
And not to spoil and desolate. 
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But, M we meet and touch, each day, 
The many travellers on our way. 
Let every luoh brief contact be 
A glorious, helpful ministry ; 
The contact of the soil and seed, 
Each giving to the other's need, 
Each helping on tne other's beet, 
And blessing, each, as well as blest 



PATE. 

Out of the leaping furnace flame 
A mass of molten silver came ; 

Then, beaten into pieces three, 
Went forth to meet its destiny. 

The first a crucifix was made, 
Within a soldier's knapsack laid ; 

The second was a locket fair, 

Where a mother kept her dead child's hair ; 

The third— A bangle, bright and warm. 
Around a faithless woman's arm. 

-^F. E. Wtatherly, 



MOODS. 

I OBIBD. " No heart is true f 

Hie sky has lost its sun : 
The earth is cold and desolate ; 

I would that life were done t " 
A hand was clasped in mine, 

Two hearts for ever one ; 
Now earth and sky in beauty shine ; 

My life has just begun 1 
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THE COURSE OF EMPIBB. 

Thb muse, disgusted at an age and dime 

Barren of every glorious theme, 
In distant lands now waits a better time, 

Producing subjects worthy fame. 

In happ^ climes, where from the genial sun 
Ana yirgin earth such scenes ensue, 

The force of art by nature seems outdone, 
And fancied beauties by the true. 

In happy climes, the seat of innocence, 
Where nature guides and virtue rules. 

Where men shall not impose for truth and sense 
The pedantry of oourto and schools. 

There shall be sunp^ another golden age, 

The rise of Empire and of arts. 
The good and great inspiring epic rago, 

The wisefit heads the noblest hearts. 

Not such as Europe breeds in her decay ; 

Such as she bred when fresh and young, 
When heavenly flame did animate her olay, 

By future poets shall be simg. 

Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 

The first four acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the dnuna with the day, 

Fame's noblest offering is the last. 

—mshop Berkeley, {died 1766.) 

THB WAY TO SING. 

Thb birds must know. Who wisely sings 

Will sin|; as they ; 
The common air has generous wings, 

Songs make their way. 
No messenger to run before, 

Devising plan ; 
No mention of tne place or hour 

To any man ; 
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No waiting till some sound betrays 

A listening ear; 
No different yoice, no new delays, 

If steps draw near. 

" What bird is that? Its song is good." 

And eager eves 
Go peering tlm)ugh the dusky wood 

In glad surprise. 
Then late at night, when by his fire 

The traveller sits, 
Watching tiie flames grow brighter, higher, 

The sweet song flits 
By snatohes through his weary brain 

To help him rest. 
When next he goes that road again, 

An empty nest 
On leafless bough will make him sigh ; 

** Ah, mo ! . Last spring 
Just here, 1 heard^ in passing by, 

That rare bird smg ! " 

But while he sighs, remembering 

How sweet the song, 
llie little bird, on tireless wing, 

Is borne alonff 
In other air, and other men. 

With wearr feet. 
On other roadSj the simple strain 

Are finding sweet. 
The birds must luiow. Who wisely sings 

Will sinff as they ; 
The common air has generous wings. 

Songs make their way. 

A MOOD. 

It is good to stnVe against wind and rain 
In the keen, sweet weatiier that autumn brings. 

The wild horse shakes not the drops from his mane, 
Tlie wild bird flicks not the wet from her wings, 
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Ill gladder fashion than I torn free 
Ae mist-dulled ^Id of my bright hair's flag. 
What time the winds on their heel wings lag, 

And all the tempest is friends with me. 

None can reach me to wound or cheer ; 

Sound of weeping and sound of song— - 
Neither may trouble me ; I can hear 

But the winds' loud laugh, and the sibilant, strong, 
Lulled nuBh out of the rain wrough the sapless weedw 

rare, dear days, ^e are here again I 

1 will woo ye as maidens are wooed of men — 
With oaths forgotten and broken creeds ! 

Ye shall not lack for the sun's fierce shining — 

With the gold of my hair I will make ye glad ; 
For your blown, red forests give no repining—^ 

Here are my lips : will ve still be sad ? 
Comfwt ye, comfort ye, disys of cloud, 

Days of shadow, of wrath, of blast — 

I wno lore ye am come at last. 
Laugh to weloome me I cry aloud ! 

For wild am I as thy winds and rsins — 

Free to come and go as they : 
Love's moon swavs not the tides of my Teins i 

There is no Toice that can bid me stav. 
Out and away on the drenohfid, brown lea t 

Out to the great, glad heart of the year ! 

Nothing to grieve for, nothing to fear ; 
Fetterless, lawless, a maiden free t 

BROKEN HEARTS. 

Thbbs are broken hearts in the world to-day, 

Though smiling faces hide them ; 
Thev pass and repass on the old highway 

Witn stifled gnef beside them. 
The wan. white face of the woman who knows 

That sne must wander apart 
From the soul where not even pity glows, 

With a proud but broken heart 
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There ere broken hearts in the world to-day, 

Beneath warm furs and laoee ; 
Bleak December gnaws at those hearts, though May 

Smiles in the dauntless faces. 
Tho resolute eyes of the man we see 

By day in the bu^ mart ; 
Look down in the night through his soul, and he 

Looks into a broken heart. 

There are broken hearts in the world to-day, 

For all the cynic's laughter ; 
The warm hearts that were red and growing gray, 

Hope fled and Youth went after. 
But tne sun comes up and the world goes round 

And all of us play our parts ; 
But over as well as under the ground 

There are dead and broken hearts. 

— Jokai JBmett MeCann 



THE LAND OF DREAMS. 

I AM going to moye to the land of dreams 

As soon as ever I may 1 
This sneaking oyer by night, meseems-^ 

And leaving at peep o' day, 
Is one of our silliest human schemes — 

So now I am going to stay ! 

Why waken at all to my exile long. 
To faces unloved and cold, 

Where never my lips can fit to a song. 
Where ever my heart grows old. 

When it's just as easy — and can't be wrong- 
To live in that Land of Gold ? 

I was there last night for an hour or two— 

The sweetest I ever passed. 
I sat in the garden again witn you. 

And my breath came thick and fast, 
When you whispered, blushing, that now you knew 

The meaning of love at last 
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Bat then the gun, like a meddlefiome elown, 

Climbed grinning above the sky ; 
My castle in Dreamland came tumbling down. 

And tumbling down came I — 
Just as I bent for a kiss to crown 

My longing, with none to spy. 

And that is why I am bound to go 

And rent me a dream house there ; 
For there you'll be waiting for me, I know, 

As blushing and fond and fair ; 
And we'll live and love in the Dretnnland glow, 

The widtii of the world from care ! 

— C. F. Lummu, ■ 

TO HIM WHO WAITS. 

Mant a castle I've built in Spain, 

With turrets and domes that were passing fair, 
But the first wild storm of wind and rain 

Has proved my castles were made of air. 

Many a fleet I have sent to sea, 

Freighted with hopes and ambitions bright ; 
Never a diip has come back to me, 

Though I ve watched for them long by day and night. 

But I sometimes think there will come a day 
When mv heart's fond wishes I shall attain — 

When, walled and towered in grand array, 
Shall stand secure my castles in Spain. 

And I look to see the simset's glow, 

As it reddens the ocean miles on miles. 
Shine on the ships that sailed long ago— 

My ships commg back from the Fortunate Islei. 

—Edith S, Tupperi 

STORY OF A DRUM. 

A RBGDiKNT in motion and the rattle of a dram, 
With a "rat, tat, tat I" and a "rat tat turn !" 

Fear is on the face of some, 

Others stepping with aplomb. 
And steady is the patter and the clatter of the dram. 
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Sweeping lines in evolution, fast the wheeling colummi eome, 
And a thousand men are stepping to the tapping of the drum : 

There are countenances glum, 

There are senses dull and dumb. 
But a boy is stepping proudly—there is playing on the drum. 

The rage and roar of battle, and the rattle of a.drum, 
The shrapnel shot are flying with a * 'lip " and a ** sum,** 

CSruel shells exploding come, 

And the bullets hiss and hum. 
But a drum still echoes loudly — will the thing be never mum f 

Darkness on the field of battle, where the body-seekers come. 
The storm of death is ended and displayed tiie struggle's buol 

A pallid face, a drum. 

There is blood, and both are dumb— 
A story of a drummer and a story of a drum ! 

—'* Chicago SiaiL" 

THEN AGIN. 

Jni Bowker, he said, ef he*d had a fair show. 
And a biff enough town for his talents to grow 
And the least bit assistance in hoein' his row, 

Jim Bowker, he said, 
He'd filled the world full of the sound of his name, 
An' dim the top round in the ladder of fame. 

It may have been so ; 
I dunno ; 

Jest so, it mi^ht been, ' 
Then ag'm 

But he had tamal luck — everythin' went ag'in him, 

The arrers er fortune they alius 'ud pin him ; 

So he didn't get no chance to show off what was in hioL 

Jim Bowker, he said. 
Ef he'd had a fair show, you couldn't tell where he'd come, 
An' the feats he'd a-done, an' the heights he'd a-dumb— 

It may have been so ; 
I dunno ; 

Jest so it miffht been, 
Then ag in 
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But w«'re all like Jim Bowker, thinks I, more or Ic 
C9iarge fate for our bad luck, ourselres for suooes^ 
An' give fortune the blame for all our distressy 

As Jim Bowker, he said 
If it hadn't been for luck an* misfortune an' sioli, 
We might a-been famous^ an' might a-been rich. 

It might be jest so ; 
I dunno ; 

Jest so it mieht been, 
Thenagrin 

INCOMPLETE. 

I THINK the words that are sweetest, 
Are the words that are never said ; 

And the moments that pass the fleetest 
Are the last ones with the dead. 

The thoughts that are truest and bravest, 
Are the ones that are never expressed ; 

And the tender love thou cravest, 
For fear is never confessed. 

1 know the friends that are truest 
Are those we see in our dreams ; 

Though we feel the one that is newest 
Is very near what he seems. 

The rose that is'sweetest and fairest 
Is the bud that is killed by the frost ; 

And the love that is dearest and rarest 
la the true love we just have lost. 

ANTI-CUMAX. 

I WALKBD a oitv street, and suddenly 
I saw a tinv lad. The winter wind 
Howled fitfully, and all the air above 
The dear out outline of the bnildings tall 
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Seemed fnll of kniTee that out against the faoe : 

An awful night among the unhoused poor ! 

The boy was tattered ; both his hands were thrust 

For show of warmth within his pocket holes, 

Where pookets had not been for many a day. 

One trouser leg was long enough to hide 

The na^ed flesn, but one, in mockery 

A world too short, tho' he was monstrous small, 

Left bare and red his knee— a cruel thing ! 

Then swelled my selilsh heart with tenderness, 

And pity for the waif : to think of one 

So young, so seeming helpless, homeless, too, 

Areasting the night, a-shi?er with the oold t 

Gaining a little, soon I passed him by^ 

My fingers reaohin^ for a sflrer coin 

To make him hapmer, if only for 

An hour, when— I marrelled as I heard— 

His mouth was puckered up in cheery wise, 

And in the rery teeth of f(»iune's frown 

He whistled loud a scrap of some say tune ! 

And I must know that all mj reaay tears 

Fell on a mood more merry than mine own. 

—Richard M. Bwrtmu 



THE SUN CUP. 

I'HB earth is the cup of the son, 

That he fllleth at morning with wine. 
With the strong, warm wine of his might| 
From the vintage of gold and of HghV-- 
Fills it, and makes it divine. 

And at night, when his journey is done, 
At the gate of his radiant hall 
He setteth his lips to the brim, 
With a long last look of his eve, 
And tilts i£ and draineth it dry-^ 
Drains tm he leaveth it all 
Hollow and empty and dim. 

And then, aa he passes to sleep, 
StIU full of the f eato that ha did 
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Long ago in 01]rmpian wars, 
He oloses it down with a sweep 
Of his slow-turning luninous lid, 
Its cover of darkness and stars. 
Wrought once by HephsBstus of ola 
With violet and vastness and gold. 

— A, LampTnan in " Harpa's Magasi%/t. 

TO IfT FACE IN THE GLASS. 

Etk, ye are sad : lips, ve are sadder still. 

How will it be when shortly ye shall taste 

The sharp salt of a tear, sent as in haste 
To tell ye. ye have oomrades in your ill t 
Tbus shall ye drink of the salt drops that fill 

The mighty heart of sorrow, till the waste 

Of its abundance brims in tears mii^laced 
An in the overflowing of a rill 
Big with the' April rains, the thirsty mere 

Drinks deep of floods that fall not from the sky. 

These thy deep waters, my heart, have th^ 
Their origin in heaven ? Whence are thev here T 

We shiul know all some day ; for, heart, to die 
Is to have all these riddles rendered dear. 

— Amdia KiMt, 

THE SILENT DEAD. 

WbaT hap dismays the dead ? Their couch is low, 
And over it the summer grasses creep. 
Or winter snows enshroua it, white and deep, 

Or long prevailing winds of autumn blow. 

Ther hear no rumour of our joy or woe — 
Tbo ways we tread are penlous and steep : 
They oumb no longer — ^xree, at last, to sleep-* 

Oiir weariful, vext life no more to know. 

Do they forget their loves of long ago, 
And the glad hopes that made their fflad hearts le^p t 
Or the spent leys for which thev usea to weep, 

When Love ana Borrow buffeted them so I 
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On vm, by winds of Fate swept to and fro. 
Do they haye pity whom no rude winds sweep f 
How oan I tell ? Their mystery they keep 

Beneath the blossoms, as beneath the snow. 

And yet, I think, from that deep rest below, 
lliey would be glad to rise, and lore, and weep— 
Onoe more the wankless harvest field to reap 

Of homan joy and pain — Life's Whole to know. 

— Louise Chandler MutdUm, 



HOPE. 

Hon is an anxious, craving dream, 
And lingers here until the beam 

Ot life shall fade away ; 
And In tiie shining sands that gleam 
Along life's treacherous, bouncung stream, 

We tnuM her name to-day. 

How oft upon life's sandy shore 
Libations sweet to Hope we pour, 

Expecting much to gam ; 
They sink in sound, are seen no more, 
Onr moment's dream of bliss is o'er, 

Till charmed by hope again. 

How lightly will Hope's morning dreams 
Leave us wnen life's noonday beams 

Upon our heads shall fall ; 
Tis her bright dream alone that deems 
That future life with riches teems 

And strives to grasp them alL 

Though chilled by storms of ohanging life 
And wounded by the darts of strife, 

On lowly cot she lie ; 
Though tyrants rage and fate shoold mook, 
She mil recover from the shook, 

And not entirely die. 
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Her star still gaidea the Bailor's eye 
And sweetly soothes the maiden's sigh. 

And binds them soul to soul ; 
A something in the human breast 
That will not sleep, that cannot rest, 

Nor yield to fate's control 

Upon life's path it is the light 
That guides each traveller aright^ 

To every soul 'tis given ; 
It is the Christian's light divine, 
And on his path will ever shine 

To guide him home to heaven. 

WalUrEmiy, 



THB CITY OF THB DEAD. 

Thbt do neither plight nor wed 

In the city of the dead, 
In the oitv where they sleep away the hours ; 

But they lie. while o'er them range 

Winter blight and summer ohanff^ 
And a hundred happy whisperings^nowen. 

No,, they neither wed nor plight, 

And the dajr is like the night. 
For their vision is of other kind than ours. 

They do neither sing nor sigh 

In the burg of by-and-by, 
Where the streets have grasses growing, eool sad long ; 

But they rest within their bed, 

Leaving all their thoughts unsaid, 
Deeming silenoe better far than sob or song. 

No, they neither sigh nor sing, 

Thouffh the robin be a-wing, 
lliough the leaves of autumn march a million strong. 

There is only rest tuad peace 
In the dty of suroease 
From the failings and the wailings 'nettth the Mn ; 
And the wings of the swift yeez* 
Beat but gently o'er the biers, 
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Making mvado to the deepen, erery one. 

There ie only peftoe and reat ; 

But to them it seexneth besti 
For they lie at ease, and know that life is done. 

^Riekard JS, Burton, 



WHAT HOPE REMAINS. 

Oh 1 sad for him who onoe has sung, 
To find his touch no longer true — 

When passion from the torn heart wrung, 
Seeks for a strain sublime and true. 

And yet a hope remains — a hope, 
The' falt'rinji: fin^^ers, all in vain, 

Across the strings in passion grope. 
And rouse no memory but pain. 

This hope i*emaiiis, when blind with tears 
The strings all bliured become, and dim. 

Some other, through the coming years, 
Shall sing his best loved song for him. 

— Benjamin FranMin Sojft, 

AKOSMISM. 

Ab one who to some long-looked chamber goes. 
And listens there to what the dead have said, 
So are tiiere moments when my thoughts are led 

To those dull chronicles whose pages close 

Epochs and ages in the same repose 
That shall the future, as the past, o'erspread : 
And where but Memory may tend the dead, 

Or prune tiie ivy where once grew the rose— 

And as there to me from their pages streams 
The incoherent story of the years. 
The aimlessness of all we undertake, 

I think our Uves are surely but the dreams 
Of spirits dwelling in the distant spheres, 
Who as we die, do one^y one awalce. 

-^Bdgar Saltut. 
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EBB TIDE. 

Thb tide slips from the harboar's mouth, 
The rugged reefs stretob far away, 
The tangled grasses lightly sway, 

And a faint odour of the south 
Comes stealing in across the bay. 

The ships, like phantoms, lie asleep ; 
They widt the turning of the tide. 
And ere the dawn wiU safely glide 

To the broad bosom of the deep^ 
Beyond the surf's unceasing cnide. 

When in our hearts the tide is low. 
When blackened reefs of old despait 
Rise to our view, we need not care ; 

The tide returns ; at mom we go 
To sunlit seas and skies more fair. 

BROTHERHOOD. 

Dbab brother, let me hold thy hand, 
And let me speak my heart to thee. 

For all the beauty of the land. 
And all the wonder of the sea, 

Are hideous to my soul if I 
Am doomed to dream alone and die 

Men are the feeble links that make 
The strong, enduring chain of race ; 

Thus I am stronger for thy sake, 
And for the sake of those who grace 

Mylife and all my life has known 
With something sweeter of their own. 

— Oeorge Edgar MoKtgomenfm 

SLEEP. 

Comb, sleep, oh sleep, the certain knot of peace, 
The baiting place of wit, the balm of woe, 
The poor man's wealth, the^risoner's release, 
The mdifferent judge between the high and lu«r. 
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Tftkfli thoa of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed ; 
A obftmber deaf to noise and blind to lig^t ; 
A rosy garland, and a weary head. 

—Sir PkUip Sidn09 

THE CRY OF THE DREAMER. 

t AM tired of planning and toiling 

In the crowded hives of men ; 
Heifft weary of building and spoiling, 

And spoiling and building again. 
And I lonff for the dear old river 

Where I dreamed my youth away ; 
For a dreamer lives for ever, 

And a toiler dies in a day. 

I am sick of the showy seeming 

Of a life that is half a Ue, 
Of the faces lined with scheming, 

In the throng that hurries by. 
From the sleepless thought's endeavour, 

I would go where the children play ; 
For a dreamer lives for ever, 

And a toiler dies in a day. 

I feel no pride, but pity 

For the burdens tne rich endure ; 
There is nothing sweet in the city 

But the patient lives of the poor. 
Oh. the little hands so skilful. 

And the child mind chokea with weeds. 
The daughter's heart grown wilful. 

And the father's heart that bleeds. 

No, no ! from the street's rude bustle. 

From trophies of mart and stage, 
I would fly to the woods' low rustle, 

And the meadows' kindly page. 
Let me dream as of old by toe river. 

And be loved for the dream alway ; 
For a dreamer lives for ever. 

And a toiler dies in a day. 
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HOW TO JUDGK. 

*'JnDOB the people by tlieir action"— *ti8 a rale you often 

get— 
" Juoee the actions by their people " is a wiser maxim yet. 
HaTel known you, brother, sister f Have I looked into your 

heart I 
Mingled with your thoughts my feelings, taken of your life 

my part? 
Through the warp of your oonvictions sent the shuttle of my 

thought, 
Till the web became a Credo, for us b|j^th, of should and ought 1 
Seen, in thousand ways, your nature, in all act and look and 

speech? 
By that large induction only I your law of being reach. 
Mow I hear of this wrong action — what is that to you and me f 
Sin within you may have done it— fruit, not native to the troe. 
Foreign mit has come to bearing — ^mistletoe grows on your 

l^U£^ — 

If I ever really knew you, then, my friend, I know you now. 

So I say, " He never did it.'* or ** Me did not so intend," 

Or * ' Some foreign power o ercame him " — so I judge the action. 

friend t 
Let the mere outside observer note appearance as he can, 
We, more righteous judgment passing, test each action by its 

— James ^^reenuui Clark$. 

TWO. 

I. 

SiLENTLT, swiftly, riding with me, 

Stirrup to stirrup, and stride for stride. 

If I sti^tch out my hand in the night, by my side, 
I touch him, steadily, sullenly^ 
With his withered face and his misery, 

By the firmest and bitterest bond allied, 

liiAi never a love nor a hate can divide, 
Hiding with me. 

* 

Across the land, and from sea to sea, 
Plashing and plunging through many rivers, 
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Eteddenly, wearily, desperately, 
Ban nor blestdnff, nor thing tnat seren, 

Oan seyer the tie twizt him and me. 

Out of the night and into the day, 

From season to season, from vear to year, 

What does it matter where leads the way t 
There is nothing further to heed nor fear ; 

There is nothing to hope in the time to be : 
As I gallop in silence to-ni^ht, by my siae 
Stirrup to stirrup, and striae for stride, 
He rides with me, 

n. 

As I ride with thee, shall I ride with thee, 
With my withered face, and my misery, 
Stirrup to stirmp, and stride for stride. 
The cross, and tne book and the priest defied. 

Through time, and death, and eternity, 

Ko days that breed, nor years that kill, 

Nor prayer, nor teair of souls that be 

Past the swift riyer of good or ill. 
Shall seyer the bonds that hold me, tied 
B^ deed and by will of th^ own to thv aide, 
Stirrup to stirnip, and stride for striae, 

Steadily, sternly, silently, 

I shall ride with thee. 
—P. r. Black in ** Overland MonOlyr 

THB HOMSLESS. 

God help the homeless ! wanderers on the earth 

For whom no roof inclines its sheltering t^rm ; 
No fireside glows ; no yoice of loye or mirth 

CSalls to the garden fiowen, the hillside sheaTes. 
Tls theirs to see the gleam in oottage panes ; 

The happy groups about the hearth at eye : 
While they must cross the moors through ohflUng rains 
And hide in hut or hedge as twilight wanes. 

'^thout the wind for all their woes to grUye. 

Sad hearts t the wayside and the wildemeat 
Are near to heayen as any fire-lit room I 
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Defpairing Hagar angels stoop to blesB ; 

Qod taUci with Moaea in the desert gloom ; 
And life Is but a path to His repose, 

Whether we walk through meads of joy and love 
Or in lone wastes where every tempest blows; 
Some peerless mom we reach our journey's cloeei 

And lo 1 the rapture of the home above I 

— Edna Dean ProeUfr, 

TIKES 00 6T TUBNa 

Thb sea of fortune doth not ever flow, 
She draws her favours to the lowest ebb ; 

Her tides have equal times to come and go : 
Her loom doth weave the fine and ooaraest web : 
No ioy so great but runneth to an end, 
No nope so hard but may in time amend. 

—From Robert Sowtktoell, (1562-169S). 

THE BEDOUIN'S PEAYER. 

ACLAH 1 I beg not that thou slay 
My foe ; that thine eye shall keep 
lAv sword untarnished while I sleep, 
AOaht And I will find a way 
To pierce such dog, such Christian slave, 
Ana send him to Mahomet's throne 
Unharmed ; where dark eyed houris frown 
On any but the warlike brave ! 

Allah I I ask not that thy power 

Shall spare me from the doom of death, 

A thing light given — light ta'en is breath. 

I ask not one extended hour 

To draw the vapour such as steals. 

And gives the palm a mute caress ; 

But, Allah, out of nothingness 

Lift thou me when the hot brain reels. 

To meet my death as Bedouin should, 
At point of lance, 'neath starry skies — 
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To meet fhe glanoe of tender eyes, 
Stffl mottled with the battle blood- 
To wake from out oold lethargy. 
Thrilled to the soul by her soft kiw. 
Whose liquid fire shau wake by bUe* 
Through all unspaced eternity ! 

— Martha MiUm ffolakan, 

BUT ONE ENIIMT. 

Only thyself thyself oan harm. 

Forget it not t And full of peace, 
As if the south wind whiRDered warm, 

Wait thou till storm ana tumult oease. 

—Celia ThaxUr, 



"HELP THOU MINE UNBEUBF." 

Lord, I believe ; for oft my wondering eyes 

In life's strange scene have seen Heaven's good arise 

Where evil erst, and evil sore, had been, 

And men foi^tting thee had sunk in sin. 

Lord, I believe ; for I have known thee near 
When all my heart was filled with pain and (ear ; 
Thy very presence, mighty Lord, X know 
Thou on tny needy children dost bestow. 

Lord, I believe not vet as fain I would, 
Dimly thy dealings have I understood ; 
Thv word and message yet to me have brought 
Only a shadow of thy wondrous thought. 

Fain would I follow on to know thee. Lord : 
Fain leam the meaning of thine every word, 
Truth would I know— the truth that dwells in thee, 
Setting the honest heart from doubting free. 

Lord, I believe ; Oh fan this trembling spark, 
Lest all my hope be lost in endless dark : 
And where I yet believe not, lead thou me. 
And help my unbelief, which seeks for thee. 

—Ulizabeth FrenA. 
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THIS DAY. 

Tek breath of gods is on the air : 

Joy's wine runs through my blood, 
Libation to earth's beauties rare — 

The Tales, the hilLk the flood. 
A tremolo ctf leaves, in swoons 

Of colour, drifting warm. 
Faint odours from me mould from nooos 

Of summer's lingering dharm^ 
Diyinest depths of skies, each nf t 

Blue hollowed in pale oloud ; 
The sensuous, oov, slow winds that diifl 

ITween reeds that sigh aloud ; 
The soft adieu of bird that goes 
From land of snow to land of rose ; 
The gausy fly on pladd pool 
Fokung, in dreams, his wings of tulle ; 
And^ like a human pulse, the stream 
Husning its heart in noon's sunbeam. 

Oh, rapturous soul of mine that ories 
Por that whioh thrills the earth, the skies I 
Oh, restless heart that yearns to break 
life fetters for pure beauty's sake t 
Flutter and faint, aye, die witii pain. 
So Paradise be thine again i 

THB CITY'S CROWD. 

Thi dty's orowd 1 What a motley throng 

Of people compose it, as to and fro, 
Laugning or frowning, they hurry along ; 
On business intent. 
On pleasure bent— 
Laughtw with soimds of sobbing blent. 
Where do they come from — ^where do th^ go f 

Where do they go when the day is done ? 
When the light with the gloom of night is blended, 
And the twinuing stars 
Throuirh their lattice bars, 
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Each in his place, show one by one 
Their oryBtal lanterns, Gkxl-attended. 

What are their hopes, and what are their fears f 
How many shall quaff from the cup success t 

How many rememmr the burned-out years 
Of the pai^ by its bitter wretchedness ? 

Mem'ries of hopes denied, and tears 
Shed at the bier of loveliness ! 

Backward and forward the city's crowd 

Sweep erer and eyer, a motley throng ; 
Pleasure in finery, woe in a shroud 
Of black, meet and mingle and hurry along, 
Hither and thither ; 
Whence from ? and whither ) 
How many shall-live. and how many shall wither 
Through uie night, m the night. 
When the day shall be ended. 
And its pallid, cold light. 
Into darkness be blended ? 

— /omM Q. Ileuliau 



GOSSIP. 

It matters but little where you live, 

In coimtry, or city, or town, 
I'd like to ask you if you ever tried 

To run a rumour downl 
The sailing is easy enough at first, 

You smile as you onward go ^ 
But all at once, at a certain pomt, 

Nobody seems to know. 

— " New Orleans Pieap^ine, 

THE CHALET BY THE RIVER. 

By the river's rippling flow, 
Where the soft winds fragrant blow, 
And the riiadows stretch below ; 
Where the fishes come and go, 
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And the stately swan birds lave 
]n the green and sunny wave, 
My love and I together, 
'Mid golden summer weather, 
Laughed and sanpf the hours away, 
Where the sunshine dreaming lay, 
In the Chalet by the river ! 

There we watched each little boat, 
Gkdly laden past us float ; 
As we heard each mellow note 
From the song bird's downy throat, 
Trilling all the long day through 
'Neath the hazy summer blue, 
Where the cloud boats idly fly 
O'er the river of the sky. 
In our hearts deep rapture sank, 
As from love's sweet cup we drank. 
In the Chalet by the river? 

When the tender gloaming fell 
With shadowy mystic spell, 
Over river, vale and dell, 
In deep solitude to dwell, 
My love and I fond plighted 
Our vows, in bliss united, 
While our hearts sweet rhythm kept 
As the moonlight softly crept 
Sl^Iv through the latticed rail. 
List ning to love's happy tale 

In the Chalet by the river ! 

— Annaf Comtesse de BreifiotU, 

HAIL, FELLOW, HAIL! 

SOMEWHBRB, beyond the Great Unknown, 

Amon^ the shades of No Man's Land, 
The spirit of a friend has flown, 

Obedient to King Death's command. 
In life, his friends were wont to say 

At meeting him : ** Hail, fellow, hail I " 
Who knows but what, this very day, 

They greet him thus beyond the veil ! 
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Oood oheer, iHri^fht words and pleasant waysi 

Were his, whiohever wav he turned ; 
The torch of welcome, at niD blaze 

Before hie doorway idwap burned. 
A hopeful heart, that cherished schemes 

Which promised well but lived to fail ; 
Doubt not, beyond our world of dreams, 

They greet him stiU : '* Hail, fellow, hail f ** 

" HaQ, fellow, haO ! For hearts made glad 

By thee throughout thy mortal life, 
Thy heart shall neTormore be sad. 

And thou shalt know no more of stnfe." 
Such greeting, he, ere this has known 

Somewhere, beyond Death's shadowy pale, 
Ere long, the Toioe we know bis own 

Will cry to us : " Hail, feUow, hail ! " 

— James Clarence Harvetf, 



THE GREAT CITY. 

Thb place where a great dty stands is not the place of 
stretched whanres, docks, manufactures, deposits of 
produce merely, 

Nor the place of ceaseless salutes of new-comers, or the anchor- 
lifters of the departing, 

Nor the place of the tallest and costliest buildings or shops 
selling goods from the rest of the earth, 

Nor the ^m of the best libraries and schools, nor the place 
where money is plentiest, 

Nor ihe place of the most numerous population. 

Where the eity stands with the brawniest breed of orators and 

bards; 
Where the city stands that is beloved by these, and loves them 

in return and understands them ; 
Where no monuments exist to heroes but in the common words 

and deeds : 
Where thrift is in Its place, and prudence is in its place ; 
Where the men and women think lightly of the laws ; 
Where the slave ceases, and the master of slaves ceases ; 
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Where the populace rise at onoe agamst the neYor-endixig 

audacity of elected persons ; 
Where fierce men and women pour forth, as Hie sea to the 

whistle of death pours its sweeping and unript wayes. 

Where the city of the faithfulest friends stands ; 
Where the city of the cleanliness of the sexes stands ; 
Where the city of the healthiest fathers stands ; 
Where the city of the best bodied mothers stands ; 
There the great city stands. 

—Walt WkUnian, 



LATRILLA. 

Thbrb's no rose whose petals tender 

Fade not when they're kissed ; 
Every sunset's purple splendour 

Vanishes in mist.. 

There's no song whose joyous singing 

Ends not in a sigh ; 
Love has e'er an echo ringing 

With a mute good-bye. 

On no azure dimpled ocean 

Tempests ever sleep : 
Though we live in love s devotion, 

Dymg, we must weep. 

Life hath nothing that's eternal, 

As year rolls alter vear, 
And wadows follow days most vernal — 

Nothing — save a tear. 

n. Arwitlr<mff> 



THE WITNESBES. . 

Day by day in the opening meadow, 
The cowslips swing their bells of gold ; 

And the youn^ leaves throng like merry children, 
The forest wmdows grim and old. 
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Day by <Uy, with a blow that streDg^theiis, 
Tha 0un fod smites the springing com ; 

Doablv oooT are the dews of evening, 
Doooly sweet is the breath of mom. 

Day by day in the lower pastures 

Heavier mists at twilight fall, 
The sheaves stand thick on the short white stubble, 

The peaches glow on the orchard walL 

Day by day, over hill and valley, 
The snowflakes wine their passage slow, 

Ck>ld white ghosts of tne forest children 
Dead in the tangled brakes below. 

--Alfrtd Wood. 

ULTIMATE FAILURE. 

HowiVER much my arrows have fallen short, 
Or swerved aside, or overshot that mark 
Far set, whoM circles centre but in truth. 
This the desire— the one unfading dream — 
The hojie of my young manhood — so to stand, 
So aim, so loose the tense expectant string. 
That, at the last, each winged shaft may fly 
Unto the heart of truth unerringly. 

Yet — ^though I soothe the sting of ill success 
With thoughts of error, lurki^ in the grass, 
Nursing a woimd some wide flown dart has given-^ 
A fear dwells ever at my inmost soul, 
That, haply, ere m^ growing skill has won 
The prise— perfeotion — I may foel the bow 
Breajc at fuU bend, or hear jts worn cord part, 
Or find the quiver empty at my belt. 

— Charlet Henry Luden. 

WEALTH. 

Blbssxd is the man who sees the royal splendour 
Hid in the landscape, though the'thioK fogw roll, 

Whose heart by Love is ke^t so warm and tender 
That fogs or tempests never reaA his souL 
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The flowery hills and dales are robbed of beanty, 

Earth is a desert with no fertile spot, 
To lum whose life has only toU and daij, 

To whose lone hearthstone sweet love oometh nok 

His home may be a palace ; yet he loses 
The sweetest treasure that life can impart, 

Success or failure comes as each one chooses, 
Whether his wealth shall be of purse or heart. 

Lore and contentment, goodness, hopes ethereal 
To the possessor give uie greatest wealth ; 

For gold becomes a curse, and all material 
Tnat robs us of our birthright. Heaven and health. 

EHessed is the man whose happy soul hath risen 
From the dead plane of sense, through faith and trust : 

Blessed is the man whom Love hath led from prison 
Where life is — heart to heart, not dust to dust. 

— Eliza Lamb Martjfn, 



THE YEARS AND L 

Wi clasped our hands, the blithe young years and L 

We saw the luiing world before us lie. 

We laughed aloud, nor dreamed of tear an<l sigh, 

We blessed our fate, the tide of hope ran high 

When we clasped hands — the blithe young years and L 

We saw Love flit before us on the way. 
And shine with light that far outshone the day, 
We heard his call, we hastened to obey. 
We sought him eagerly lest he'd delay 
To show the site where his sweet city lav. 
The blithe young years ana L 

We clasped our hands, the gray bent yearn and L 
We saw the darkened worla behind us lie, 
We wept aloud, we shook with sob and sigh, 
We cursed our fate, the tide of grief ran high 
When we clasped ftands — the gray bent yean* and L 
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We saw Death flit before ub on the way 
And oast a shade that did obscure the day ; 
We heard his oall, we trembled to obey, 
We shrank from him as fain we would delay 
To find the site where his dread city lav, 
The gray bent yean and I. 

— iSbcfie JUT. Boe. 



1 AM CONTENTED. 

Thb Wdier said as he was called to die : 

" I am contented ; 

But tell my mother in the village, 

My sweetheart in the cottage, 

To pray for me with folded hands." 

Thcsoldier's dead ; his mother and his s^veetoeart, 

They pray for him with folded hands. 

They dug his grave upon the battlefield, 

And iJl uie e«^th was red 

Wherein they laid him. 

The sun beheld him thus, and said : 

" I am contented." 

And flowers clustered on his grave 

And were contented there to oloom. 

And when the wind wotdd roar 

Among the trees, 

Then asked the soldier from his deep, daik grave t 

« Was it the flag that fluttered f " 

** Nay ! " said tiie wind, " my gallant hero. 

Nay ; thou hast died in battle, but the flag 

Hath won the day. Thv comrades 

Have carried it away full happily." 

Then said the soldier from his deep, dark grave : 

"I am contented." 

And then he hearkened to the wandering 
Of herds and shepherds, and he asked : 
"Li that the din of battle ?" 
" Nay ! " they said : " nay, my gallant hero ; 

a 
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For thou art dead : the war is over ; 

Thy fatherland is free and happy." 

Then said the soldier from his deep, dark grave : 

"I am contented." 

And then he hearkened to the lorer's kraghter ; 

And thus the soldier asked : 

''Are these the people's voices, who remember m« ?" 

"Nay ! " spake tne lovers ; ** nay, my gallant hei«, 

For we are thev who never do remember ; 

For spring hath come, and all the earth Is smiling ; 

We must forget the dead." 

Then said the soldier from his deep, dark grave : 

"I am contented." 

— Cannm Sylva, 

SONG OF THE SIEENa 

Thb moonlight bathes the sea. 

And the npples wash the sand, 
The song of our hearts goes free 

Down the shelving silver strand. 
Neither goddesses are we, nor women, 

Nor angels, nor spirits of death ; 
We are maidens of evil omen. 

And we IJreathe tiie sea spray for our breath. 

The gods love us not in heaven. 

The souls of drowned men in hell 
Corse us, from mom till even. 

For the songs we sing so welL 
We are neither alive nor dead, 

We know not of death nor of life, 
But the life of man is our bread. 

And the teara of the widowed wife. 

When the mother of all, before the light 

Laboured to brinff forth gods to Chaos, 
Wrapped in the pau of ancaent night. 

No mother had we in her bosom to lay us, 
To dandle and fondle, caress us and nurse us. 

For we sprang out of moonlight and soft sea mist, 
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And we siog that the lailon may loy« as and ouim ua, 
And die in the aong of the lips they have kiowd. 

In the thick darkness the ages moaned 

When the mother travailed ; the shapeless god, 
The awful father. Chaos, groaned, 

Shaking the yanlts of space as he trod. 
Then the motiier laid hold on the pillars of night 

And bowed herself and shrieked aloud, 
TTOl the firmament rocked beneath her might 

And split, and was rent into streamers of cloud. 
The broad black waste of space was torn. 

The arch of heaven was burst to the day, 
The sun leapt up, and the gods were bom, 

And Chaos the father passed away. 

But gods and men have bodies and souls^ 

And they live and they know that their lives are nweei, 
While tibe dear sun shines and the blue tide rolls, 

WhUe the heart is full and the pulses beat. 
The beasts of tiie forest^ the flocks on the mountain. 

The bright winged birds and the fish in the deep, 
All drink of the water of life's clear fountain — 

All die at tiie last and are lost in sleep. 

— F, Marum Cfrauiford, 

THB WIFB. 

Abod was a wealthy herdsman of the plain. 
His wife one summer dav set down her pitcher. 
And lay and slept beneath a tree in Bethel, 
And sleeping had a dream after this fashion ; 
At first it seemed she woke from such a dream. 
And Abod said thus : " Wife, get thee up in. hasten 
Last year I sold to merchants of Sagor 
A hundred sheep ; thev owe me stiU one-third ; 
Tis a long way, and I out feeble now, 
Who can I send to Sagor in my stead ? 
Few are the faithful envoys one may trust, 
Gk> thcu and claim those thir^ silver shekels.'* 
Then spake she not of terror tor the desert. 
Or thieves, but said : ** Dear lord, I am thy servant. * 

o2 
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And when with his right hand he showed the wav, 
She wrapped her mantle round her and departed. 
The road was hard, and thick with pointed stones 
That oat her feet and made tears bnm her eyelids, 
Bat, oeasing not, she journeyed all the d£^, 
Nor oeasing in the evening, journeyed stul, 
Taking no need of sight or sound — ^when lo, 
Suddenly, with fierce cry, one leapt unon her. 
Held tight her mouth, and with the other hand 
Bent off her mantle ; then before he fled 
Stabbed her, leaving the dagger in her breast. 
A sudden start of horror in ner dream 
Woke her thereat. 

Her husband stood before her. 
"To merchants of Sagor," said he, "I sold 
Last year one hundred sheep ; one-third is owing ; 
The way is long ; I am too feeble now, 
Whom may I send to Sagor in my stead ? 
Since faituul messengers are few to find, 
Go thou and claim those thirty silyer shekeU." 
Then the wife said : " Thou art my lord ; I go.** 
She called her children to her, laying her huid 
Upon the elder's head, kissing the younger, 
Tnen, wrapping on her mantle, she deputed. 

—Fr<m tht Frtnek, 



A SINGER. 

Hb walks along the common shore 
His sober brethren travel o'er; 
They only strive to grasp and greet 
Whatever the waves wash to their feetb 
He hears a stnmge sweet melody, 
"From unseen isles far in the sea ; 
And tries to sing with tuneful tongue 
The songs that unto him are sung. 
They praise him for his wondrous art ; 
But ever, in his inmost heart, 
Bow far apart he knows with tears. 
The songs he sings, and those he hears. 

—**Ckieago CurrenL" 
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WHEN MT ORBTOHEN SINGS. 

Whin my Oretohen (rings, I somehow twgdi 
Tliat day with its vrorry, and earn, and fret ; 

That my cottage is poor, k poor «nd pkdn, 
And brown witn tho beating of bbow and tain ; 

That the oarpeta are thin, and the eortains mean, 
And tile pictures are few and far between. 

I f oiget all this when my Gretehen brings 
The baby, and rocks it, and softly sings. 

The little one dose to her dear heart oieeps, 

And it prattles, and laughs^ and smiles, and sleeps. 

Old are the tunes, and yet older the words, 
But both are sweet as tiie songs of birds, 

I wonder and ask, as I walk the floor. 
Why I am so rich, and others so poor ? 

She gfuesses my thoughts, and softly sings. 
And the song m the room like a censer swings. 

FAEEWELL. 

FarewblIi ! Since nerer more for thee, 
The sun comes up our Baetem skies : 
Less bright henceforth shall sunshine be 
To some fond hearts and waiting eyes. 

There are, who for thy last long sleep. 
Shall sleep, as sweetlv, nevermore : 
Shall weep because thou can'st not weep, 
And grieve that all ^y griefs are o'er. 
Sad thrift of Love ! The loving breast, 
On which the aching head was thrown : 
Gave up the weaiy nead to rest I 
But kept the achuur for its own. 

— Anon. 
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OUR OWK. 

If I had known in the moming» 
How wearily all the day 

The words unkind 

Would trouble my mind, 
I said whim you went away^ 
I had been more careful, darlmg^ 
Nor given you heedless pain ; 

But we may vex ** our own" 

With look and tone 
We might never take back again. 

If or though in the quiet evening 
Yon may give me the kiss of peaoe^ 

Yet well it might be 

That never for me 
The pain of the heart should cease. 
How many go forth in the morning 
Who never come home at night ; 

And hearts have broken 

For harsh words spoken, 
That sorrow can ne'er set right. 

We have careful thought for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest, 
But oft for " our own " 
The bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best. 
Ah ! lip with the ourve impatient ; 
Ah ! brow with that look of soom ; 
Twere a cruel fate 
Were the night too late 
To undo the work of the mom. 

— Margwrtt Sangtimr. 

TOO LATB. 

What silences we keep year after year, 
With those who are most near to us and dear ; 
We live beside each other dav by dav, 
And speak of myriad things, out seldom say 
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The foil, sweet word that lies jtnt in oar reach 
fieneath the commonplace of common speech. 

Then oat of sight and oat of reach they go — 
These close familiar friends, who lovea us so ; 
And sitting in the shadow uiey haye left, 
Alone, wiw loneliness, and sore bereft, 
We think in vain remt of some fond word 
That once we might nave said and they have heard 

For weak and |)oor the loye that we expressed 
Now seems beside the vast^ sweet unexpressed, 
And slight the deeds we did, to those undone, 
And small the sendee 8i>ent, to treasure won, 
And undeserved the praise, for word and deed, 
That should have oy^owed the simple need. 

This is the cruel cross of life, to be 
Full yisioned only when the ministiy 
Of death has been fulfilled, and in the place 
Of some dear presence is but empty space. 
What recollected services can then 
Give consolation to the might have been t 

—"Eariford Tima,* 

SONO. 

Thbrs is ever a song somewhere, my dear ; 

There is ever a something sings always : 
There's the song of the thrash when the sides are gray, 
The sunshine showers across the grain. 

And the bluebird trills in the orchara tree ; 
And in and out when the leaves drip rain, 

The swallows are twittering ceaseleasly. 

• 

There is ever a song somewhere, m^ dear ; 

Be the skies above or dark, or fair. 
There is ever a song that our hearts may hear — 
There is ever a song somewhere, my dear — 

There is ever a song somewhere ! 

iiiere is ever a song somewhere, my dear ; 
In midnight black or the midday blue ; 
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The robin piiMs when the sun is here, 

And the criokete ohizrup the whole night tbrongh. 
The buds may blow, and tne fruit may fi;row, 

And the autumn ieaves djrop orisp ana sear ; 
But whether the sun, or tine mn, or the snow, 

There is erer a song aemewheire, my dear. ( 

«-" jMiitmapolis JovmaL " 

THE PRIBND. 

Bb thou my friend. I want no lover now ; 
For love, man's loye, is selficb overmuch, 
For dear caress^ the glance, the tone, the touch, 

The allin all he claims in ovei^w. 

Or standeth injured. All the friend's deep flow 
Is for his friend ; and in the rack and rush 
We call the world, nothing I need, as such 

A friend. Thy faithful hand's swift blow 

Beats back the world — ^its questioning doubt — 
What balsam to my hesft thy faith doUi yield. 

Lo I in my friend Z bide, on him I lean, 
As one assaulted, on a steadfast shield. 

No dread attack can put my trust to rout ; 

The past is all as if it had not been. 

— Mary CUmmtr, 

LOVE. 

I LOVB, too, to be lored ; aU loving praise 
Seems like a crown upon my life— to make 

It better worth the givmg, and to raise 
Still nearer to your own the heart you take. 

I love all good and noble souls ; I heard 
One speak of vou but lately, and for days, 

Only to think of it, my soul was stirred 
In tender memoiy q£ such generous praise. 

I love all those who love you ; all who owe 
Comfort to you ; and i can find regret 

Even for those poorer hearts who once oould know 
And once coiud love you, and can now forget 
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WiU you be jealous f Did you ffueae before 
I loTod so many things !— etillyoa the best 

Dearest, remember that I lore vou more, 
Oh, more a thousand times, tnan all the rest ! 

-^Adelaide ProeUr. 

AN OLD POBM. 

Mt heart is waiting for somebody, 

Somebody, where oan he be Y 
Somewhere on earth he is waiting. 

Waiting and waiting for me. 

My heart shall be faithful and true, then, 
TO that somebody, wherever he be ; 

Yes ! my heart is looked firmly and fast, 
But there's somebody possessing the key. 

How shall I know who's the somebody f 
My heart wiU tell faithful and true ; 

You wonder who oan be the somebody f 
Well, somebody, darling, is you. 

THE STORM BEATS DOWN. 

Thi storm beats down, and the wind and rain 

Moan and drive at the window pane. 

I sit within by the ruddy fire. 

But oannot stifle my hour's desire ; 

I stoive to read, but anon the book 

Fades far away, and I rise and look 

Into the nig^t and oat on the plain 

Where the mad storm shrieks as it soatters the rain. 

Restlessly taking the book once more, 

I try to beguile my thoughts with its lore. 

But straight her f^ who is dead doth ansa 

And I f e^ the spell of her haunting eyes : 

I hear her oall through the blinding night, 

Flnading to oome to the warmth and light, 

And I rash to the easement, but onoe again 

There is naught save the storm and the ceaseless rain. 
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O, pitilen f ate^ how it beats and moans ! 
She is dead — I know — ^but her face— her tones — 
She is there— she is somewhere out in the storm. 
How can 1 stay where *tis light and wann I 
If she could only beckon me there, 
If she could only whisper me where — 
But I strain far out at the window ptne 
And hear but the wind and the soboing rain. 

I will come to you — jes. though the beldam night 
Dispute the way with snapes of affright- 
Down to your tomb in the icy mould 
I will brin^ you the warmth my heart doth hold. 
Never agam when the wild storms beat 
Shall you wander in search of liffht and heat, 
Nor ever for ever down under the wold 
Shall your night be dark or your mve be cold. 

—Charles Henry PMpe, 

THE BBAVS AT HOlfE. 

Thx maid who binds her warrior's sash 

With smile that well her pain diasembles, 
While beneath the drooping lash 

One starry tear-drop hangs and tremble*-' 
Though heaven alone records the tear, 

And fame shall never know her stoiy— 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear 

As e'er bedewed ^e field of glory. 

Hie wife who girds her husband's sword 

'Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word, 

What though her heart be rent asunderi 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 

The bolts of death arbund him rattle. 
Hath shed as sacred blood as e'er 

Was poured upon the field of battle^ 

The mother who conceals her grief 
While to her breast her son she presses, 

Then breathes a few brave words and brief 
Kiadng the patriot brow she blesses, 
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Wiih. no <me but her secret God 
To know the pain that weighs upon her. 

Bhedfl holy blood aa e'er the sod 
Reoeiyed on freedom's field of hononr. 

—2*. Buehannan lUad. 

IftEA CULPA. 

Odt of that narrow thoronghfiare of rlg^ht. 
Around which orb the stars, one starlit night 
B^ soulj aa if obeying some command, 
Went wildly wandering in an unknown land, 

Where never sunlight shot athwart the gloom, 
And where all flowers were yoid of sweet perfume ; 
Yet where mad laughter was, and song and wine 
And pleasure filled her chalices diyine. 

Then through the lonp^, loud laughter and the song, 
I yaguely heard the sigh of pain and wrong. 
And saw strange shadows flitting in the air. 
And everywhero the presence of despair. 

A shadow brandishing a sword upreared. 
And all, save siffh and shadow, disappeared ; 
A reptile glidedin the darkness past. 
And some far ocean seemed to near me fast. 

When lo ! I felt soft hands around me thrown, 
And heaid a yoice that spoke in love's low tone — 
A mother murmuring o'er her child, her own. 
Who moans at night to feel itself alone. 

And led by loving hands, and voice of love^ 
I swiftly scaled the mountain side above 
The gloom and shadow, till the sunlit skiea 
Around me broke revealing Paradise. 

LIFE'S BETTER INFLUENCES. 

Bbttbb the song and the smile, my dear. 

Better the song and the smile. 
Brief is the time we may linger here, 
' little avails either aigh or tear ; 
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Better the waag »nd the imile, my dear. 
Better the song end the smile. 

Better the laugh and the jest, my dear, 

Better tiie laugh and the jest. 
Sunshine of heart and of merry cheer, 
ChasiBg the shadows that oft appear ; 
Better the laugh and the jest, my dear, 
Better tiie laa^ and the jest. 

Better the word that is kind, mv dear, 

Better the word that is kino. 
Speech that is oold and perchance severe 
Well may be spared as we journey here ; 
Better we wora that is kind, my dear, 

Better the word that is kind. 

Life's but a day at th» best, my dear, 

Life's but a day at the best. 
Be your endeayour to brighten eaeh year, 
Making less frequent the sigh and the tear ; 
Life's but a day at the beet, my dear, 

life's bat a day at the best. 

— Anonymous, 



ALCHEMY. 

A DULL gray sky and a chilly air. 
With DATer a gHnt of the golden son, 

The trees are toning their branches bare. 

All stripped of their leafage fresh and fair ; 

I am lonely : my heart is full of care. 
And I wisn that the day were done. 

Ko cheer, no comfort, my grief to deaden. 
He did not come ! and the day is leaden* 

» ' i . . • * • 

Was oyer a doud so soft a gm^ ! 

And keen and pure is the dully air. 
The delicate branches softly sway, 
Etched on the sky seems each twig and spray ; 
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How Bwiftiv the hours speed ^way 
And my heart has never a care. 

Ah, lore is the wizard gray and olden. 

He oame I He came 1 And the day is golden ! 

— Anonptumt, 

SOME TIME. 

Last night, my darling, as you slept, 

I thought I heard you sigh, 
And to your little onb I crept. 
And watched a space thereby ; 
Ihen, bending down, I kissed your brow— 

For, oh ! I Tore you so— 
Tou are too young to know it now, 

But some time you shall know. 
Some time, when in a darkened place 

Where others come to weep, 
Your eyes shall see a weary tsuoe 

Calm in eternal sleep. 
The speechless lips, the wrinkled brow, 

The patient sxmie may show — 
Tou are too young to know it now, 

But some time you shall know. 

Look backward, then, into the years, 

And see me hei;p tflhnight— > 
€ee, my darliug ! how my tears 

Are faUing as I write ; 
And feel once more upon your brow 

The Idss of long ago^ 
Tou are too ^ung to know it now, 

But some time you shall know. 

-^JBuffem Field, 

FORGET ME NOT. 

LiKB the breath of the rose& sk^hing 
To slumber against your cneek— 



like a heart pulse, softly dving, 
By paMrion rendered weak — 
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Like a whisper faintly beard, 
The recoil of a tiny word — 
Into the distanoe flying — 
Dearest, I hear you speak : 

Forget me not — ^f oiget me not I 
Tis pleasant pain to part 

When love is not forgot ; 

Forget me not— forget me not I 
Tour words are in my heart : 

Forget me not ! 

Not like an organ, pealing 
Down the cathedral aieue, 
To the black robed figure, kneelins , 
With the more than earthly smue- 
But an echo that no man knows. 
That liners, and thrills, and 
Into the distance stealing— 
I hear you all the while : 

Forget me not — ^foiget me not 1 
Tia pleasant pain to part 

When love is not forgot ; 

Forget me not — forget me not t 
Your words are in my heart : 

Forget me not ! 

like a hymn of gladneiB, showing 

The strength of the hol^ speU— 
like the tearful joy outflowmg 
At the chime of the vesper beU— 
like a prophecy, told anew, 
But ever and ever true — 
Into the distance going — 
I hear your sweet farewell : 

Forget me not — ^f oi^t me not I 
"Tis pleasant pain to part 

When love is not forgot ; 

Forget me not— forget me not ! 
Your words are in my heart : 

Forget me not I 
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AT MIDNIGHT. 

Thi room 18 cold and dark to-night — 

The fire is low : 
Why oome you, you who love the Hght 

To mook me so f 

I pimy you leare me now alone ; 

You worked your will 
And turned my heart to frozen stone ; 

Why haunt me still f . 

I got me to this empty place ; . 

I shut the door ; 
Yet through the dark I see your face 

Just as of yore. 

Ttkb old smile ourres your lips to-night ; 

Your deep eyes glow 
With that old gleam Hmt made them bright 

So longaga 

I listen ; do I hear your tone 

The silence thrill f 
Why oome you ? I would be alone ; 

Why yez me still? 

What t Would you that we re-embrace— 

We two once more ? 
Are these your tears that wet my lace 

Just as before ? 

You left to seek some new delight, 

Yet your team flow ; 
What sorrow brings you back to-night t 

Shall I not know? j 

I will not let you grieve alone— I 

The ni^ht u ohiU- i 

Though loye is dead and hope has flows " 
Pity Uves still. 
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How pilent is the empty space 

Dreamed I once more ; 
Henceforth acminst your haunting face 

I bar tLii door. 

-^Louue ObandUr Mc¥lUm 

A FACE. 

HoPB has a tender daybreak in her eyes, 

That oasts a happy morning on her way. 

Her face — ^it is an image of the day, 
As pure and sunn^ as the summer skies ; 
And when she smiles a halo round her lies, 

Whose light seems bom of hearen's most holy ray. 

Her lips are sweet as dainty flowers in May, 
Yet wear a thoughtfulness tluEtt makes them wise. 
Oh, shining face ! Gtod bless thee everywhere ; 

A little sun by day, by night a star. 

To bring brignt cheer whore pain and sorrow ars. 
Gk>d keep thy gentle forehead free from care, 

Thine eyes keep oyer from the mist of tears, 
To smile a lasting sunshine on thy years, 

HOMELY COUNSEL. 

It isn't worth while to fret, dear. 

To walk as behind a hearse. 
No matter how yezing things may be, 

They easily might be worse : 
And the time you spend complaining, 

And groaning about the load. 
Would better he given to going on, 

And pressing ak)ng the road. 

I've trodden the hill myself, dear — 

*nB the tripping tongue can preaoh. 
But though silence is sometimes golden, child, 

As oft there is grace in speech — 
And I see, from my higher lerel, 

'Tis less the path th^ the pace 
That wearies the back and dims the eye. 

And writes the lines on the face. 
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There are rezing oiures enong^, dewi 

And to spare when all is told ; 
And lore must mourn its losses, 

And the cheek's soft bloom grow old ; 
But the spell of the craven spirit 

Turns blessinff into curse, 
While the bold heart meets the trouble 

That easily might be worse. 

So smile at each distaste, dear, 

That will presently pass away, 
And believe a bright to-morrow 

Will follow the dark to-day. 
There's nothing gained by fretting ; 

Gather vour s&ength anew, 
And step bv step go onward, dear, 

Let the udee be gray or blue. 

— Margarti E, Sa/ngtUr, 

ONCE BEFORE. 

Onoi before, this self -same air 
Passed me. though I knew not where. 
Strange ! how very like it came t 
Touch and fragrance were the same : 
Sound of mingled voices, too, 
Witi^ a light mugh ringing through ; 
Some one moving, here or there, 
Some one passing up the stair, 
Some one calling from without. 
Or a far-off childish shout ; 
Simple, home-like, nothing more, 
Yet it all hath been before I 

No. Not to-day, nor yesterday, 

Nor any day. But far away, 

So long affo, so veiy far. 

It might have been another star. 

How was it spent f and where ? and when * 

This life that went, vet comes again. 

Was sleep its worlaf or death its shore ? 

I still the silent past implore. 
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Ah ! neyer dream liad power to show 
Suoh vexbig Rlimpse of Long Aso, 
Never a deata oould follow deatE 
"^th love between, and borne and breatb. 

The spell has passed. What spendthrifts w% 

Of simple household certainty I 

What ^Iden grain we trample low 

Searohmg for flowers that never grow I 

Why, home is real, and love is rMl ; 

Nor false our honest high ideaL 

life, it is bounding, warm, and strong, 

And all my heart resounds with song. 

It must be true whatever befall. 

This and the world to oome. are all. 

And yet it pusdes me, alack ! 

When life tnat could not be, comes back ! 

^^Mary Ma'pe» Dodg9k 

THE HAUNTED GUITAR. 

It rings no more in roundelays, 
And blithe ballades of other days : 
Its Toioe is hushed that once could lure 
The lore of maid and troubadour ! 
The slender hands that soft did stray 
Across its strings are dust to-day. 
And dust the heart that throbbed to hear 
The chanson of the cavalier ! 

Of old, in fair Provence, where song 
Is sweet, and life and love are long, 
The myvtic music in these string 
Once thrilled with heart Imagimngs. 
A woman, from her casement wide, 
Soft clad and slender, starry-eyed, 
Leaned out, with parted tips, to hear 
The love song of me cavaher. 

A sob I that stifled the sweet song^ 
A cry ! the river sped along, 
Fleet footed-bearing on its way 
A mantle, crimson dyed, a gray 
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And uptomed face whose Upe would fram* 
The sovt words of a woman's name. 
While o'er the waters echoed long 
A fragment of that broken song. 

This the story, this recalls 
The old ffuitar upon my walls. 
And in the dusk I sometimes hear 
The fingers of the cavalier 
Stirring among the strings and keys 
Strange horror-haunted harmonies ; 
And through the gloom there glides along 
The ghost of that unfinished song ! 

—Ernest Dt Lancey JPkrum* 



THE MONKETS VALEljnNfi. 

Thbbb once was a monkey 

Met a kangaroo girl, 
Whose sly, tender glances, 

Set his heart in a whirl. 

He put in a letter 

Some yery sweet rhymes. 
Which he wrote and re-wrote 

At lea^t fifty times. 

He tied it with ribbon 

To a turtle-dove's tail. 
So it went, don't you see. 

By the over-land mail. 

• Now whether she got it 
I really can't say. 
For letters get lost, 
Or go saoly astray. 

But, if she received it 

She laughed at his suit ; 
For weeks the poor fellow 

Was surly and mute. 

--Frank H, Staufer, 
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THUS FAR. 

Bbgausb my life hM lain so oIom to thine, 
Because our hearts have kept a oommon beat, 
Because thine eyes, turned towwd qdu» fraok and sweet, 
Reveal sometimes thine unthought tboug^hts to mine- 
Think not that I, by curious deSp^ 
Or orerstep of too impetuous f eet| 
Could desecrate thy eouFs supreme r»traat, 
Could disregard its quiyering barriar Une* 
Only a simple Ijevite I, who stand 
On the world's side of the most holy plaoe ; 
Till, as the new day glorifies the east. 
One come to lift the veil with reverent hand, 
And enter with thv soul's soul, face to face- 
He whom thy God shall call to be high priest. 

' — Mien Bwmmgh. 

THE OU) AFFECTION. 

Down comes the whirling, drifting snow, 
And hides the f roeen earth from view ; 
One last tuft of grass, still through 

The deepening mass sways to and fro — 
Old tenant Duried now by new. 

Alone to-day in this old house, 
I watch the storm, with head bent low ; 
And see, with saddened eyes, tbere grow 

Around that tuft which cold wmds rouse. 
Dread symbol of a promised woe. 

Dear friend, my tkouffhts fly out to you. 
And frame this wiw that oums me so ; 
Keep ever for me as I go, 

The old affection; stiUbetrue 
To one whose love no change can know. 

—if. P. PmdUUm. 
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A MAN'S BKPBOACH. 

Wbsn into my life ycm «aiM 
Toa gave me no promiae, yet «tUl ' 

Bare I charge on yon the aname 
Of a pledge you have failed to fulfil. 

Said not eaoh tone of your yoioe, 
Said not eaoh look of your eje^ 

" Meaaure my truth at tout onoioe, 
No means of proof I deny *' f 

Was it for nothing your glance 
Held itaelf , flame pure, to mine f 

Needed there apeech to enhance 
The atrength of ita promiae divine t 

Was there no pledge in thaAamilei 

Daading beyonoall edipae f 
Only God meaauraa ^ur gmle 

be with the 



Daading beyonoall edipae f 
^ God meaauraa ^ur gmle 
When you oould lie with thoae lipa I 



Tou fail me, in spite of it all, 

And amile that no promiae you break ; 
No word you have need to recall. 

Tour aelf ia the vow you f onake ! 



OLAHOUB LAND. 

Ah, dim, loat Glamour land ! 

On whoee confinea I atand, 
Longiiu[for home that ahall be home no more I 

There atood my pdaoe grand. 

Where oaw, on either band. 
The fieiy awovda (saer^iha leaaMl the door. 

There once I roamed to cuU 

Dear iK^ea more beautiful 
Than auwn thoughta that musing monka raeiat ; 

Nothing too far or fair 

But ita mirage waa there, 
Hotured upon the valley'a roay mist 
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There eaoh sweet day I heard 

Songs of a brooding oird, 
Telling of purest pleasures yet to be ; 

There, by the singing streams 

Faint forms of darling dreams 
Loitered and lingered hand in hand with mA. 

Ah t dim, dear Fancy land ! 

Thy weUan, rainbow-spanned, 
The softest light of halcyon hours o'erpast, 

Fading away, away. 

All the expanse is gray — 
As fades the summer moon, too fair to last. 

— The Indi^^endemL 

IF YOU ARE WISa 

]>on't look for the flaws as you go through life : 

And even when you And them 
It is wise and kind to be somewhat blind 

And look for the virtue behind them. 
For the cloudiest night has a hint of light 

Somewhere in its shadows hiding ; 
It is better by far to htmt for a star 

Than the spots on the sun abiding. 

The current of life runs ever away 
To the bosom of God's great ocean. 

Don't set jour force '|[ainst the river's course 
And thmk to alter its motion. 

Don't waste a curse on the uniyerse — 
Remember, it lived before you. 

Don't butt at the storm witii your puny form- 
But bend and let it go o'er you. 

The world will never adjust itself 

To suit your whims to the letter. 
Some things must go wrong your whole life long, 

And the sooner you know it the better. 
It is foUy to fight with the Infinite, 

And go under at last in the wrestle. 
The wiser man shapes into God's plan 

As the water shapes into a vessel. 

--EllaWheder WUeoae, 
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HOME 80NQ. 

Stat, stay at home, my heart, and rest ; 

Home-keepiiig hearts are happiest, 
For those wat wander thev know not where 
Are full of trouble and full of care : 
To stay at home is best. 

Weary, and homesiok, and distressed, 
liiey wander east, they wander west, 
And are baffled, and beaten, and blown about 
By the winds of the wilderness of doubt i 
To stay at home is best. 

Then stay at home, my heart, and rest ; 
The bird is safest in its nest ; 
O'er all that flutter their wings and fly 
A hawk is hovering in the sky : 
To stay at home is best. 

— LomgfdUm, 



THE liADBIOAL. 

Ohob, as I walked in woodlands green, 
I ohanoed on Love where he sat alone 

CSatching the motes of the air, and sheen 
From son xays broken and downward thrown. 

*' What are yon doing. Lore ? '* quoth I — 
For LoTO and I have been comrades true, 

And I speak him freely when none are nigh. 
And he answers me as he might not you ! 

"I am making a madrigal,'' he said, 
*' I need but a rhyme to close it well ; '* 

And, lo 1 it seemed that a spider's thread 
Glanced in the light and ne caught its speO. 

Wonderful, beautiful, rare and sweet 
It lay there, perfect, upon his hand : 

It throbbed witn a murmur, soft, complete— 
I oon^ not describe : I oould nndentand. 
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** And how will yoa Mad H, Love ? " quoth T. 

Ah, how he smiled I but he said no word ; 
But he beckoned me, and I followed shy. 

And we came on a poet, all unheard. 

There as he dreamecL did Love bestow 

The little song on ois ear, content ; 
And so fled quickly that none might know 

Where it was written and how it was a&a% ! 

—Samuel WiUoughbjf Dt^ffiOd. 

THE USHER'S WTDOW. 

' Thb boats go out and the boats come in, 
Under the wintry sky : 
And the rain and foam are white in the wind, 
And the white gulls cry. 

She sees the sea when the wind is wild, 

Swept by the windy rain ; 
And her heart's aweary of sea and land 

As the long days wane. 

She sees the torn sails fly in the foam, 

Broad on the sky line tfray : 
And the boats go out and the boats ooitte In, 

But there's one away. 

OLEOPATBA, B.a SO. 

AlT royal couch with Tyrian purple dressed. 
Sweet with soft odours, soft with odours sweet, 

In aueenly robes I rest, or seem to rest — 
My women at my feet. 

I must haye died at setting of the sun ; 

My eyes were dosing when I saw the stars 
Climbing the Eastern heavens, one by one. 

Through mausoleum bars. 

The sighing midnight wind is like a kiss — 
It wanders round me like my dying breath I 
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Ah me ! 'tis a luxurious daiUuias— this, 
In the embrace of death. 

V9ibat hitve I cared for kingdoms lost and won, 
(h* fieroe-f ought Roman battles long since past ; 

What have I cared for all the crimes I've done» 
Since 1 could hold hiim fast I 

And I Aave held faim captiye in a snare, 
A willing captive kneeling at mj feet — 

Bound in uie glorious tresses d my hair. 
So shall my rest be sweet 

O thou I for whom I died in all my graoe, 
In all the splendour of my queenly charms. 

Through dark I spring, my hands before my face, 
Into thy waiting anns. 

•^*' Hamiford CouroHL' 

THE BAIN. 

Thb rain, the rain, the rain, 

It gushed from the skies and streamed 
like awful tears, and the sick man thought 

How pitiful it seemed : 
And he turned his face away. 

And stared at the wall again, 
His hopes ni^h dead and heart worn out. 

Oh, the ram, the rain, the rain. 

The rain, the rain, the rain. 

And the broad stream brimmed tixe shores, 
And ever the river crept over the reeds. 

And the roots of the sycamores : 
A corpse swirled by in the drift; 

Where the boat Lad snapped its chain — 
And a hoarse-voiced mother shrieked and raved. 

Oh, the rain, the rain, the rain. 

Hie rain, the rain, the rain, 

Pouring with never a pause^ 
Over the fields and the green oyways— , 

How beautiful it was 1 
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And the nswmade man and wife 

Stood at the window pane 
Idke two glad children kept from sdhodL 

Oh, the rain, the redn, tne rain. 

WkUcomlb 



GOLDEN BRmOBEL 

GOLDSN bridges ahall be 

All m^ songs to me, 
O'er whioh Loto may wander, 

Sweetest one, to thee. • 

And the dream-god's pinions 
Every night shall hear 

Me to thy loving heart- 
Joy betide, or oare. 

—From the Qtrwam <(f€M§L 



THE LIGHTS OF HOME. 

In many a villitf^ window bum 

The evening bmps ; 

They shine amid the dews and damps. 
Those lights of home I 

Aftur the wanderer sees them glow, 

Now night is near ; 

They gild his patii with radianoe clear, 
Sweet lights of home. 

Te lodestones that for ever draw 

The weary heart. 

In stranger lancb or crowded mart, 
! lights of home. 

When my brief day of life is o'er, 

Then may I see 

Shine from the heavenly house for me, 
Dear lights of home. 

-H.J. 
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APRAYSB. 

Soul I however sweet 

The gtMd to whioh I hasten with swift feet. 
If, just within my grasp, 

1 reach, and joy to dasp, 

And find there one whose body I must make 

A footstool for that sake. 
Though ever and for ever denied, 

Grant me to turn aside 1 

0, howsoever dear 
The love I lonff for, seek, and find auear 

So near, so dear, th^ bliss 

Sweetest of all tnat is, 
If I must win by treachery, or art, 

Or wrong one other heart. 
Though it should bring me death, my soul that day 

Grant me to turn away 1 

That in the life so far 

And yet so near, I be without a scar 
Of wounds dealt others ! Greet with lifted eyes 

The pure of paradise 1 

So I may never know 
The agony of tears I caused to flow! 

— 7na 2>. CooibntL 

ON THE BRIDGE. 

Bbix>w, the starlit stream. 

Above, the starlight beaining. 
Arm-clasped, we stood between the gleams, 
And life and love were wrapped in dreams — 

Were we but dreaming ? 

Now. 

The silver stars above. 

The silver water under, 
I by the water, she o'er the stars. 
Looking this way through the silver bars-* 

Whidk star, I wonder f 

— CZoreiMS T, Urm^, 
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THE ABROW AND tHE SONGb 

I SHOT an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For, 80 swiftlv it flew, the si^t 
Could not follow it in its flignt. 

I breathed a aonfi^ into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song f 

Long, long afterward, In an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke ; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 

—H. W. LongfeUtm 

HER picrruBE. 

I 8BB her now— the fairest thin^ 
That ever mocked man's nictormg. 
I picture her as one who arew 
Aside life's curtain and looked throng 
The mists of life's mystery 
As from wood to open sea. 

The soft, wide eyes of wonderment 

That trustingly looked you through and through i 
The sweet, anmed mouth a bow new bent, 

That sent love's arrow swift and true. 

The sweet, arohed mouth I The Orient 
Hath not sboh pearls in al Iher storai < 
Not all her storied, spiee-set shores 

Has fragrance such as it hath spent. 

Ipicture her as one who knew 
How rare is truth to be untrue— 
As one who knew the awful sign 
Of death, of life, of the divine 
Sweet pity of all loves, all hates, 
Beneatn the iron-footed fates. 
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I piotuK ner as seeking peace, 
And olive leaves and vine-set land ; 
While strife stood by on either hand, 

And wrung her tears like rosaries. 

I picture her as passing rhyme, 
As of, yet not a part of, these — 

A woman bom above her time ; 
A woman waiting in her place, 
With patient pity on her face. 

Her face, her earnest baby face ; 
Her young face, so uncommon wise— 
The tender love-light in her eyes- 
Two stars of heaven out of place. 

Two stars that sang as stars of old 

Their silent eloquence of song. 
From skies of |;^lory and of gold, 

Where God m purple paned alon$-^ 
That patient, baby face of hers 
That won a uiousand worshippers. 

That silent, pleading face ; among 
Ten thousand faces just the one 
I still shall love when all is done. 

And life lies by, a harp unstrung. 

That face, like shining sheaves among ; 

That face, half hid^mid sheaves of gold ; 

That face, that never can grow old, 
And yet has never been quite younc. 



THE SWEETEST STORY. 

As one in thinking of the dead 
Recalls the face, but not the name, 

As knowing when the soul has fled 
A title goeth aa it came-^ 
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Be mine the face that yon recall, 
And mine the name that you f orget^ 

The sweetest story of them all 
Is thought bat never uttered yet 

—AugwiutR. QtcU, 

LOVE'S BEVENGB. 

FOBOBT you ? When ? 
When blinded men forget tibe sun 
That once their eyes have looked upon ; 
When brooks forget to find the mam, 
When moons forget to wax and wane — 

I will forget you— ^en ! 

Forgive you ? When ? 
When wives forgive their hearts, which prove 
A forced disdain that saps their love ; 
When men forgive, their weakness gone, 
A stron^r hand once leaned upon-~ 

I will forgive you— then 1 

Not love you ? When ? 

When drought no longer sucks the rain. 

Nor vultures gather with the slain ; 

When wolves lorsake their flesh and bone ; 

When mothers do not love their own — 
I shall not love you — ^then ! 

—Dora Read Ooodall, in « N. F. IndqpeHtUnL 

ONE AND TWO. 

If you to me be cold, 

Or I be false to you, 

The world will go on, I think, 

Just as it used to do ; 

The clouds will flirt with the moon, 

The sun will kiss the sea. 

The winds to the trees will whisper, 

And laugh at you and me. 

But the sun will not shine so bright, 

The douds will not seem so white, 
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To one M they will to two; 
80 1 think YOU had better be kind, 
And I had best be true, 
And let the old loye go on, 
Just as it used to do. 

U the whole of a paffe be read 

If a book be finiahea through. 

Still the world may read on, I think, 

Just as it used to do ; 

For other lovers will eon 

The pages we have passed, 

And the treacherous gold of binding 

WiU fflitter unto the fitft. 

But lids have a lonely look, 

And one may not read the book, 

Itopens only to two ; 

80 I think you had better be kind. 

And I had best be true, 

And let the reading go on 

Just as it used to do. 

If we who hare sailed to^;ether 

Flit out of each other^s yiew, 

The world will sail on, I think, 

Just as it used to do ; 

And we may reckon by stars 

That flash m>m diflferent skies, 

And another of Love's piratee 

ICay capture my prize. 

But ships long time together 

Can better the tempest weather 

Than any other two ; 

80 1 think you had better be kind 

And I had best be true, 

That we may together sail 

Just as we used to do. 

— "Bojfom TmnaerifL' 

WHY NOT? 

When woman loves and will not show it^ 

What can her lover do ? 

I asked a scholar and a poet, 
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But neither wise fool seemed to know it ; 
So, ]ady, I aek 70a. 

Were you in love (let me fnippoae it), 

What should your lover do t 
Tou know you love him, and he knows it ; 
On ! why not, then, to him dnolose it, 

And he his love to you ? 

— JtiflAanC JSKmry StoddatnL 

THE SWEETEST WORD. 

" What is the sweetest word that mortals ken f ** 
A. woman asked who walked between two men. 
First one said *'Home;" the other " Love is best ; "* 
And then the woman softly whispered, ** Bert." 

" Tes," said the first ; " wherever I may roam, 
My rest ideal is in a far-off home." 
<' Yes," said the other ; << it is Love's behest 
To those on whom he fondly smiles, to rest." 

•^JEdffor NomK, t» '< GkUago CfurrmL" 



THE BOSE TREE. 

A CHILD sleeps under the rose-bash lair, 
The buds swell out^ in the soft May air ; 
Sweetly it rests, and on dream-wing ftle% 
To play with the angels of Paradise, 
And the years glide by. 

A maiden stands by the rose-bush fair, 
T)ie dewy blossoms perfume the air ; 
She preiises her hand to her throbbing breast 
With love's first wonderful rapture blest, 
And the years glide by. 

A mother kneels by the rose-bush fair, 
Soft sigh the leaves in the evening air ; 
Sorrowing thoughts of the past arise, 
And tears of anguish bedim her eyes, 
And the years glide by. 
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Naked uid alone itandi the roie«lMifh fair, 
Whirled are the leaves in the autumn air ; 
WIthwed and dead they fall to the ground, 
ijid iDently oorer a new-made mound, 
And the yean glide by. 

— Frwn ikt Qvimm of UAkmd, 

BUT ONE. 

Tbs niffht has a thouaand eyes, 

The day bat one ; 
Yet the ligbt of the bright world dlee 

With the dying ran. 

The mind has a thoniand eyes, 

The heart bat one ; 
Yet the light of a whole life dimi 

When loye is done. 

'^Franeii S<mrdUl4m. 

THE ULY OF THE NnJB. 

You know that great white lily^ 

That stately eap of creamy snow- 
That rears an alabaster lamp 
With broad green blade below f 

liad^ has, within her chamber, 

This sdon of Nilotian race, 
To typify the parity 

That reigns about the place. 

One day, a bad. fresh opened, 
Shone oat a flower, fim bloom and fair. 

And Madge— it was a way of hers-* 
Bent down and kissed it there. 

Her ripe, red lips touched softly 

Upon the cap of creamy snow — 
O would that i a lHy were, 
That Madge might kiss me so ! 

—Oeorffs Arnold, 
H 
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WHEN JIM WAS DEAD. 

'* Hit aanred him right," the nahon'sed. 
An' bused him for the life he'd led, 
An' him a-lying thar at rest 
With not a rose upon his breast 1 
Ah I menny oruel words they sed 
When Jim was dead. 

« Jea killed hisself." "Too meao ter Uye.' 
They didn't have one word t^r-gi^e 
Of oomf ort as they hovered near 
An' gaaed on Jhn a<lyin' there 1 
*' Thar ain't no nee toiift]k,"iihey ied, 
"He's better dead 1" 

But suddenly the room-growed still, 
While God's white sunshine seemed to fill 
The dark place with a gleam of life, 
An' o'er the dead she bent — Jim's wife I 
An' with her lips close, oloae to his, 
Aa tho' he knew an' felt the kiss, 
She sobbed — a toudhing sightto 



"Ah I Jim waa always good ter me f " 
I tell you when that oom ter light 
It kinder set the dead man right ; 
An' round the weepin' woman^hey 
Throwed kindly arms of love that day, 
And mingled with her own they- died 
The tenderest teu»-^wheh Jim%as ^ead. 

•c-" Atlanta C&tUtttuUim,'' 

IDEAL. 

Levi that aaketh love^agaln 
Finds the barter naught but pain^'; 

Love that ^eth its fuU store. 
Aye receives as much and more. 

Love exacting uothing back 

Never knoweth any Iaok>; 
Love oompelliofl; love to pay 

Sees him bai^rupt every day. 

— ilnoa. 

V 
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EXPERIENCE. 

Thb world was made when a man was bomj 

He must taste for himself the forbidden springs : 

He oan never tsJco warning from old-fasluoned things; 

He most fi^y^ht as a boy, he must drink as a youth ; 

He must kiss, he must love, he must swear to the truth 

Of the friend of his soul ; he must laugh to soom 

The hints of deceit in a woman's eyes, 

They are olear as the wells of Paradise. 

And so he goes on till the world grows old; 
Till Ids ton^e has grown oantious, his heart has grown cold , 
Till the smue leayes his mouth, till the ring leaves his laugh, 
And he shirks the faright headache vou ask him to quaff. 
He grows formal with men, and with women polite. 
And distrustful of both when they're oui of his sight. 
Then he eats fsir his .palate and drinks for his head, 
And loves for Ida pleasure^ and 'tis time he was dead. 

-rJohn BoyU aReiUy, 

THE HEART. 

Thb he^ hath chaoibers twaip,. 

Wherein do dwell 
Twin brothers, Joy and Pain. 

When waketh Joy in one, 

Stfll calmly 
Ffeun slumbers in his own. 

0^ Joy^ thy bliss restrain, 

Speak softly. 
Lest thou should'st waken Pain. 

— From the Otrmmu 



THB TIDE WILL TURN. 

Thb skippes -stood on the windy pier, 
' ' 0>matar " he.said, '* set evei^ sail { 

For love is i^eot if troe and dear, ' 
But bitter is love if love must fail." 

h9 
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" No hurry, skipper, to pat to sea ; 

The wind is foul aud tne water low ; 
But the tide will turn if you wait a wee. 

And youll get ' Yes ' where you got ' Na ' * 

The skipper turned again with a smile, 

And he found his love in a better mood ; 
For she had time to think the while, — 

** I shall find ten worse for one as good. " 
80 the tide had turned and he got a '* Tea^" 

The sails were filled and the wind was fair ; 
Don't limit the pleasant words, I pray. 

They are for every one everywhwe. 

The tide will turn if you wait a wee, 

And the good's not lost if but deferred ; 
Supposiiuf your plans have gone a-gley. 

Don't flee away like a fri^tened bird. 
Say that you've asked a favour in vain. 

To-morrow may be a better day, 
The tide of fortune will turn agam, 

And youll get " Yes " where you got " Nay." 

The tide wiU turn if the thing you mind 

Is worth the waiting and worth the oost ; 
If you seek and seek until you find, 

Then your labour wiU never be lost 
For wainng is often working, you see, 

And thouffh the water may now be low, 
The tide wiU turn ifyou bide a wee, 

And youll get ** Yes " where you got "No. ** 

—'^Mcar^s Weekly. 



THEN AND NOW. 

YOV loved me onoe, ... ah, well I knew it then I 
One niffht you kissed me, underneath the roees 
And nid that we must never kiss again. . . . 
That was the parting . . . that stnmge moment, when 
The heart its weakness and its stren^^ disposes. . . . 
I knew you loved me then ! 
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Yon lore me yet ... ah, well I know it now 1 
By these few stolen kisaes, sad as tender, 

That gave my spirit strength, I know not how, 

FaUlnff like benuons on lip and brow, 
To nil my soul with mingled gloom and splendour • • • 

I know you loye me now 1 

As then and now, let it be for aye 1 
Let those dear lips still tell the sweet old story ; 

Let those kind kisses still drive grief away, 

Lighten my heavy cross from day to day, 
And make my orown of thorns a orown of glory 

Forerer and for aye I 

—Qeorge AmM, 



ABSENCE. 

What shall I do with all the days and hoars 
That must be counted ere I see thy face ? 

How shall I chain the interval that lowers 
Between this time and that sweet time of grace t 

Shall I in slumber steep each weaiy sense f 

Weary vrlth longing^s shall I flee away 
Into past days, and with some fond pretence 

Cheat myself to forget the present day f 

Shall love tor thee lay on myself the sin 
Of casting from me God's great gift of time ? 

Shall I, these mists of memory locked within. 
Leave and forget life's purposes sublime ? 

O I how,^ and by what means, may I contrive 
To bnng the hour that brings thee back more nearf 

How may I teach my drooping hope to live 
Until the blessed time when thou art here f 

m tell thee : For thy sake I will lay hold 
Of all good aims, and consecrate to thee. 

In worthy deeds, each moment that is told. 
While thou, beloved one, art far from me. 
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For thee I will aawnue my:tfaov^t84»try 
AU beaTenward-fiights, all high and holy straiDs-; 

For thy dear sake I will walk patientlv, 
Through these long faonn, Doroallliiieir ndimtes paioa. 

80 may this doomed time build up in me 
A thousand graces, which shall thus be thine; 

80 mav my love and longing hallowed be, 
And thy dear thoughts an influence diTine. 

— Franoa ilnne KtwiU, 



A LOVE SONG. 

K188 me, darUng. Let your lips 

Be a rose that breaks apart, 
And I'll be the bee that sips 

Honey from the rose's heart. 
Ah ! the scarlet leayes unclose 

Of this blossom blown for mew 
Happy fate to be a rose ! 

Happy fate to be a bee I 

Kiss moj darling. Let vour eye* 

Be the violetA on tiie hill ; 
I will be the wind that flies 

Hither, thither at its wilL 
When my kiss upon them lies, 

Then the blossoms sweet and shy 
Must look up in swift surprise 

While the laughing wind goe» bfw 

Kiss me, darling. Let my heart 

Be a warm and pleasant nest ;. 
Gome and swing its- doors apart^ 

Enter in- and -be -mv guest 
Love stands just within the door>— > 

Tender shall his welcome be ; 
There, my darling, evermore 

Sing-jwur song for him and mew 
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•SONNET. 

Bboausx I ttiD my Love's I'll keep my life 
Washed dean of every soil iti thougJit or deed;; 
And bear my heart with ever steacKast need 
like a shut rose, through days of dusty strife, 
And keep it for my Love with sweetness rife. 

Because I am my Love's Til vfaeiit dawn 
And hasten to my toil, and toiling, sing, 
That from my owuipoar talent there nuty spring 
Something for my Love's eyes to smile iipoa, 
And so make gpood the-emp^.years a ^n^ ^ftr 

Because I am myXave'sl will not die — 
Am lovers might — ^to prove my fealty ; 
m so live that, in fiome distant time, 
My Love .shall si^y : '*' Bless God who made you mine. 

— "Emaly 2. Mtiort, 

CONSTANCY. 

To Constancy a 'thousand fanes ureTeared, 
To Constancy a thousand 'Songs are sung.; 

The virtue honoured, cherished undreverea, 
Theme for the old, and goal to tempt the. young, 

Still are we taught, uke fancies live and die ; 

Faith, Hope and Love abide in Constaucy. 

Yet, who thatprises'Sunmier's gdltden moon, 
But longs for Autumn's' ffdft pathetic grace ? 

Who reveU in the lavish wealth of June, 
Nor sighs to'think of April's varying facel 

Who tired of glare, but turns to the warm gloom, 

Where the gredt Yule logs/glimmer in tberoom ? 

Why ! without change, a rift would deepen down ; 

A passing wrong wwild ^redden to a hate ; 
A love womd wltber 'nenth an angiy frown. 

And a rash vow take all the strength of fate ; 
Where Constancy might darken, curse, estrange 
Fair falls the sunny power of happy Change ! 
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Let Time's soft magic wear away the wrath 
And patience do ner perfect work at last, 

And Hope sow laughing blossoms on the path 
That will cut-bloom uie nightshade of the pasli 

Till all that Utos and moyes m Life's wide range 

May bless the sweet vidssitudes of Change. 



SOLOMON RAT. 

A RABD.olose man was Solomon Bay ! 
Nothing of value he gave away 1 

He hofltrded and saved, 

And he pinched and shaved, 
And the more he got the more he craved. 

' The hard earned dollars he toiled to gain 
Brought him little but care and pain I 

For little he spent, 

And all that he lent, 
He made it bring him twenty per cent. 

This was the life of Solomon Bay, 

The years went by, and his hair grew gray I 

His cheeks grew thin. 

And his heaxt within 
Grew as hard as the dollars he worked to win. 

But he died one day, as all men must, 
For life is fleeting and man is dust : 

And the heirs were gay 

That laid him away ; 
And that was the end of Solomon Bay. 

They quarrelled now, who but little cared 
For Solomon Bay wlule his life was spared 

His lands were sold, 

And his hard earned gold 
All went to the lawyers, I am told. 

Yet men will pinch, and cheat, and save, 
Nor carry their treasures beyond the grave ; 
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AJl tliair gold boiiia day 
Will melt away, 
like the lelfiBh sayiogB of Solomon Bay* 

^Mtgmu J. SalL 

WHAT IS rr ALL WHEN ALL IS DONB. 

Tee son oomes up and the ton goes down, 
And the day an^ night are the same as one. 
The year grows green and the year grows brown. 
And what is it aU when all is done f 
Grains of shining and golden sand 
Sliding into and out of the hand. 



The men go down in ships to the 

And a hundred ships are the same as one : 

Backward and f orwurd blows the breese. 

And what is it all when all is done f 

A tide with never a shore in sight 

Setting steadily on to the night. 

The fisher droppeth his net in the stream, 
And a hundred streams are the same as one ! 
The maiden dreameth her lorelit dream, 
And what is it all when all is done f 
The net of the fisher the burden breaks, 
And ever the dreaming the dreamer wakee. 

'^ Alice Carp, 

THE SEA. 

Tm word of the sweetest songs, and all songs, 

That stronff and delicious wora which, creeping to my feet, 

The sea whispered me. 

"Walt 



LITTLE DO WE KNOW. 

BiTWUM two worlds life hovers like a star, 
Twizt night and mom, upon the horieon's verge ; 
How Uttle do we know that which we are 1 
How lees what we may be 1 The eternal surge 
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Of time and tide rolls on and bean afar 
Onr babbles ; as the old barst, new emerge, 
Lash'd from the foam of ages ; whilie the graves 
Of empire heave but like some passing wsves. 

BEST. 

" LovB is better tha^ houses or lands ; 
So, Sir Stephen, I'll ride with thee. " 
Qoidk she steps where the eoniser stands, 
nght she sprmgs to the saddle tree. 

Love is better than kith or kin ; 
So close she olung, and so close clasped he. 
They heard no sob of the bitter wind. 
Nor the snow that shuddered along the lea. 

Lore is better than life or breath ! 
The drifts are over the horse's knee ; 
Softly they sink in the soft cold death, 
And the snow shroud folds them silently. 

Houses and lands am gone for aye^. 
Kith and kin like the wild wind fH&e : 
life and breath have fluttered away, 
But Love hath blossomed eternally. 

— Rose Terry, 



DOWN INTO THE DUST. 

If it worth while that you jostle a brother- 
Bearing his load on the rough road of life ? 
Is it worth whfle tiiat we jeer at each other 
In blackness of heart ? that we war to the kiiife f 
God pity us sll in our pitiful strife. 

God pity us all as we jostle each other 1 

Ood pardon us all for the triumphs we feel 

When a fellow goes down 'neatii his load on the- heather, 

Pieroed to tiie heart I words are keener than steel, 

A nd mightier far for woe or for weal. 
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Were it not well in this brief little journey 
On over the isthmus down into the tide, 
We ffive him a fish instead of « serpent^ 
Ere folding the iiands to be and abide 
For ever aadiayetixithuBtat his side ? 

Look kt the roses saluting each other* 
Look at the herds all at peaoe.on the plain : 
Man and man ox^y makes war on hia brothera 
And lauffhs in his heart at his peril and pain, 
Shamedl>y .tlM beasts that#o down.on.tAA plain. 

Is it worth whUethat we battle to tumble 
Some poor fellowHM)ldier down into the'dnstf 
God xnty «8 all that eftsoon will'tumUe 
All or us together like leavoR in a gust, 
Humbled indeed down into the'dtut. 

^^oaguin ^MUler. 



A SONNET. 

0, Earth, my mother — 4aka again thy son. 
From kll this wretched,iiiaRow Uttleness, 
This low, abhorfent.fiveeping pitifiilinss, 
Motiier of all, would that my race were run ! 

All powerfoUy I am 'drawn out and up. 

My soul woulanoainj^lewitfa eternity. 

And for a breath of perfect purity, 

Down to the dregs haye I now drained life's cup. 

My work is now complete. '.For I have tried in sooth, 
Struggled and suflPered for libertyiand truth. 
What besides wounds this life bas ieft at length. 
Is but»ar vapid ahadow of my former strength. 
Give to the tired one, •moiiiBr--vrest-^luus>aa!p, 
And -let-him be again a^part o^ you. 

-^TVom the German. WriiLm^by Aiikm- MulUr tun 
'Aou-r h^ore cgnamttmg Huade, 
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MY CREED. 

As other men have creeds, so I have mine ; 
I keep the holy faith in Qod and man, 
And in the Angels ministrant between. 

I hold to one troe ohuroh of all true sonls, 
Whose churohly seal is neither bread nor wine. 
Nor laying on of hands, nor holy oil, 
B«t only uie anointing of God's grace. 

I hate all kings, and caste, and rank of birth : 

For all the sons of man are sons of God ; 

Nor limps a beggar but is nobly bom ; 

Nor wears a sLaye a yoke, nor czar a crown. 

That makes him less or more than just a man« « 

I love my coimtry and her righteous cause ; 

So dare I not keep silent of her sin ; 

And after Freedom, may her bells ring Peace ! 

I love one woman with a holy fire. 

Whom I revere as priestess of my house ; 

I stand with wondering awe before my babes. 

Till they rebuke me to a nobler life : 

I keep a faithful friendship with my friend, 

Whom loyally I serve before myself ; 

I lock my lips too close to speak a lie ; 
I wash my hands too white to touch a bribe ; 
I owe no man a debt I cannot pay — 
Except the love that man should always owe. 

Withal, each day, before the blessed heaven, 
I open wide the chambers of my soul, 
And pray the Holy Ghost to enter in. 

Thus reads the fair confession of my foith 
So crossed with contradictions by my life 
That now may God forgive the written lie 1 
Tet still, by help of him who helpeth men 
I face two worlds, and fear not life nor death 1 
Father ! lead me by Thy hand ! Amen. 

^Theodore Tiliom, 
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WATTINO. 

SntiNK, I fold m^ haads and wait, 
Nor oaro for wind or tido, or sea ; 

I ray* no mora 'gainst timo or fate, 
Vorlol my own thall oomo to ma. 

I itay my baata. I make dalayi, 

For what aTaun thia aagor paoa f 
I atand amid the eternal wayi, 

And what ia mine ahall know my face. 

Aaleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me ; 

No wind oan driye my bark astray, 
Or change the tide of destiny. 

What matter if I stand alone f 
I wait with joy the ooming vears ; 

My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And gamer up us fruit of tears. 

The waters know their own and draw 
The brook that si>rings in yonder height ; 

So flows tiie good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delight. 

The stars oome nightly to the sky ; 

The tidal wave unto the aea ; 
Nor time, nor spaoe, nor deep, nor high, 

Can keep my own away from me. 

—Johai Bwroughi. 



TWO MOTHERS. 

A WOMAV walldng the street adown 
Saw at a oasement glint the gown 
Of a mother meek, whose litUe son 
Had died with his child joys just beffun. 
And it smote to her heart, for weU uie icnew 
What mother-loFe with a life may do ; 
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And she said. ** Poor soul I how sad that she 
Should lose the dhild in his erace and glee ! " 
For she thought of her boy that lived to-day, 
Though man grown now and far away. 

fiut the woman thefc^ hi the windbw seat, 
Looked with a smile, not sad, but sweet. 
And touched with pifey . to the plaoe. 
Where she bad marked the otnerVfaoe ; 
And she said, " Poor'soul ! her ofaild'islost, 
For now he is only a man sin-tossed ! 
But the boy I watched in his bright young days, 
He bides in my heart a child for ave." 



OPPORTUNITY. 

TiMB wears all his looks before : 
Take thou hold upon his forehead : 
When he flees he turns no more. 
And behind his scalp is naked. 
Works adjourned have many stays : 
Long demurs breed new delays. 



GOLD. 

Gold! Gold! Gold! Goldl 
Bright and yellow, hard and oold, 
Molten, grayen, hammer'd and roll'd : 
Heayy to get and light to hold : 
Hoarded, barter'd, D0U£[ht and sold : 
Stolen, borrowed, Rquander'd, doled : 
Spumed by the young, but hugg'd by the old, 
To the very-yerge of the ohmrohyard mould : 
Price of many a crime untold : 
Gold! GokLIGold! Ookl! 
Gtood or bad a thousandfold ! 

— 2W Sood, 
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SELF-INQUIRY. 

Lit no soft slumber cloee my eyes, 
Ere I have recollected thrice 
The train of aotions through the day. 
Where have my feet marked out their way f 
What have I learnt where'er I 'ye been, 
IVom all I'ye heard, from all Tve seen I 
What know I more that's worth the knowing f 
What have I done that's worth the doing f 
What have I sought that I should shun f 
What duties have I left undone, 
Or into what new follies run V 
These self -inquiries are the road 
^lat leads to virtue and to GkxL 

-'Pn^ the Oref^of;P)fhafiOTa$, 

NO UNB^LIBVi 

Thkri is no unbelief ; 
Whoever plants a seed beneath tbe sod 
AitH waits to see it push a^y the olo^h-r 
He trusts in 0<kI'. 

Whoever says, when clouds aie in tiie sky,-^ 
" Be patient, heart ; li^ht breaketh by and by," 
iVusts the Most Hig^h. 

Whoever sees, 'neath winter'aikeld of snow, 
"Hm silent harvest ol the future grow^ 
God's power rnnsi know* 

Whoever lies down on his ooudh to sleep. 
Content to lock each sense in slumber deep. 
Knows God w^U keef^t 

Whoever says, "To-morrow, " "The Unknown, 
" The Future, " trusts that FK^er alppe 
He dares disown. 

The heart that looks on when the eyelids dose, 
And dares to live when lifb has only wsims, 
Gk>d*» oomlort knows. 
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Tbere Ib no unbelief, 

And day by day, and night unoonsdouBly, 
The heart liree oy that faith the lipi deny-* 
God knoweth why ! 

NEW EVBRT MORNING. 

BviBT day is a fresh beginning, 

Brenr morning is the world made new. 
Ton wno are weary of sorrow and sinning, 

Here is a beantinil hope for yon — 

A hope for me and a hope for yon. 

AH the past thinffs are past and oyer, 
The tasks are done, luid the tears are shed. 

Yesterday's errors let yesterday oorer ; 
Yesterday's woonds, which smarted and Ued, 
Are healed with the healing which night has shed. 

Yesterday now is a part of forever. 
Bonnd np In a sheaf which God holds tight. 

With fflad days and sad days and bad days which never 
fiQian Tint us more with uieir bloom and their blight, 
Their fulness of sunshine or sorrowful night. 

Let them go since we cannot reviTe them, 

Gannot undo, and cannot atone ; 
God in His mercy recei?e, forgive them ; 

Only the new days are our own, 

To-day is ours an(i to-day alone. 

— 9uMm 



THE MINER'S PROT^EB. 

Wal, you see if s a queer stoiy. Missy ; 

The little gal's none of our km ; 
Bu^ you bet, when the old men go under, 

Sne's the one who will handle our thi. 
Mypard an' me's rough ndnin' fellers, 

We'?e got naiy chyiaran nor wife. 
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Butt we lore little yellow-haired Nellie, 
An' we'll rear her up right— bet yoor lifeii 

How old ? Wal, she's nigh eight, I raokoa ; 

Five yean sinoe we brought hor out hmne ; 
An' she was the ounnin'est baby 

We'd looked at for many a year. 
Tou see, 'twas the time the Apaohes 

Broke out Blast the red imps of sin 1 
The immigrant train crossed their traO. Miss, 

An' the Injuns they scooped 'em all m. 

YcfL thar lay men, children an' wimmin', 

The red deyils raised all their ha'r, 
We couldn't do nothin' to help 'em, 

So my purd and me buried em thar. 
We found one likely-lookin' young creter, 

Lyin' out from the rest of the heep, 
She was dead, like the rest, an' NeUie 

Lay (dose by her side — ^fkst asleep. 

WaL 'twas nigh ninety mile to the settlement, 

ImL an' me turned uie thing in our mind ; 
An' at last we oonoluded to keep her. 

An' bring her up loTin' an' kind. 
We buriedner poor dad an' mammy, 

Likewise all tneir unlucky mates. 
An' we named her Nell, arter a sweetheart 

My pard had onoe bsbok in the States. 

But the trouble we had with that young un 

Was somethin' quite funny to see ; 
B&l flaye her up for a mystery. 

I&ewise she was too much for me. 
Her dumed duds we couldn't get on^ight, 

And we cussed er'rT but'n an' string ; 
But arter a spell we did better 

When we once got the hang of the thing. 

An' she erowed up quite pertlike an' bloomin', 

We Um her to work erry day, 
While Bill an' me's busy a-ndnin' 

She'll sit by the rook pile an' play. 
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An' she's made betten-mea^oliis both, MIns, 
We don't onss now nor go on no spree, 

'CSause we're workin' an' savin' for Nellie, 
The pride of my old pard an' me. 

B|!POSE. 

Thb dew-drops lie ooqI ii^ the heartt of the mfituM, 
The moi^ight's soft fingers have sUvered. eaoh limb, 

The night wind, faint perfumed with sweets, as it passes 
Sings lowly to nature her lullaby hymn. 

The birds are at rest, tender, fond wings are keeping 
Safe guard o'er their nestlings to shield thjsm from harm ; 

The insects are silent, the fount has ceased' weeping. 
The roses scarce blush m tho exquisite calm- 

A white, hazy mist stretches lovingly oveiv 
Its shadowy arms, the fair soene to inoloBe» 

But nature is sleeping, she heeds not her lover, 
Subdued from all passion to perfect repose. 

-^Mm^ If, RiiUer, 

ROOM AT THir TOP. 

Nbvbb you mind tho orowdv lad, 

Or fano^ your life won't tell ; 
The work is the work for a' that 

Tahim that doetii it weB. 
Fancy the world a hill, lad. 

Look where the millions stop, 
Tou'll find the crowd at the base, N<i ; 

There's always room at the top. 

Courage and f aijiih sod patieaoe. 

There's sp#^e in the md woeld y^es ;• 
The better th#, ci^oa you stolid^ lfti» 

The further along yon get. 
Keep your eyes on the g(Md, lad, 

Never despair or drop, 
Be sure that your path leads upwaM^ ; 

There's always room at the top. 
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ILLINOIS. 

A PISTOL shot next my own garret nest. 
And with face like a god he lies dead and alonoi 
Lies stark on his back ; a hand out-tiirc»WA, 
As disdaining rest, on the vanqiushed bpeast, 
And a look of battle in hia glonons eyes 
As one struck dead by a cannon shot. - . . 
Starved or dishonoured ? It matters not, 
Not whether betrayed or otherwise, 
I only know that he fell last night ; 
I only know that he fights no more ; 
I only know that he fell in the light, 
Fighting as never fought man before. 

Shot dead in tne fight i Not a svUable known 
Of name or of place. Bat scratched on the wall 
With a naU, ''Illinois "—and that is all 
Then deep in the ¥rindow stands all alone, 
And tattered and torn like a flag in war, 
One starved stalk of com in a broken jar. 
A banner of corn, with its memories 
Of mother, of fields, and of fruitful trees ! 
0, boy from the farrows of Illinois 1 
0, boy with thy banner to the topmost wall, 
I will nourish this com, poor pitiful boy. 
Till I, too, vanquished, shall fighting tUL 

Good mother, that waits in the far cornfields, 
He will never come back to your arms any ttora. 
Orow lilies for him ; his battles are o'er ; 
He is borne to his rest on his battle shield. 
Good mothers who wait, whoever you are. 
Oh 1 pity us, pray for us every one 
That nas left sweet fields for the smoke and din 
Of the dty's walls in this ceaseless war. 
How oft we have cried : Christ for the fight, 
When soldiers in battle rode recklessly down 
And stormed in a day and took the town^ 
Or, sword in hand, they were slain outright. 

ye in the beautiful fields of obim. 
Content and tranquil and far away, 
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Lift up your hearts and be glad all day ; 
lift up moiBt eyes like the dew of mom ; 
For I tell YOU 'tis harder to win a town, 
And to hold it for even a year your own. 
Than ever were gates when kings went dofm 
With army and banners to win a throne. 
Then a tear for the soldier who fell last niffhr, 
With banner of oom in a breach of the wafl ; 
For to every hundred that win this fight 
I tell you a hundred thousand fall. 

—Joaqvin MilUr, 



THE LOST SONG. 

I FLUOKKD a wild flower from the river's brim, 

And drank awhile its faint but fragrant breath. 
Then cast it forth upon the wave a-swim. 

And watched it, as I fancied, drift to death. 
'• 'TIS lost," I said, but far adown the tide 

A tempted maiden saw its dainty hue ; 
She snatched it, kneeling at the water side, 

And vowed : ** I will be pure, sweet flower, like you*" 
And I, I never knew. 

I plucked a song from out my heart one day, 

And tossed it on the noisy stream of rhyme. 
Sadhr I watched it slowly float away 

'Mongst thistles, weeds, and sprigs of fragrant thyme. 
" "Ks lost," I said ; «* 'Tis lost forever more/* 

Although within my heart of hearts it grew, 
And yet, far down the reedy shore 

It taught one soul its lesson sweet and true. 
And I, I never knew. 

— Georffe Barton, 



MOTHERHOOD. 

I HOLD within mv arms to-day 
A priceless bit of mortal clay ; 
Divinely fashioned, and so fair 
The angels well may kinship shsra. 
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My Boul with gratitude is filled ; 
My heart with mother love ii tluilled ; 
My eyes brim o'er with newborn joy, 
1e gaong on my ohenib boy. 



My er 



0, preoious one ! through tears I 
A nighty task awaiting me ; 
My happy skv grows oyercast — 
Ule's auties loom so grand, so vast. 

To shield from wrong, to right incline 
This little life now linked to mine. 
DiTine the gift. Oh, may the mould 
A heart of truth and honour hold* 

Help me, kind Heayen, to know the way 
From out the tangles of each day. 
To ffttide him safe to manhood's prime, 
And all the glory shall be Thine, 



A REVERIE. 

Lm is so frail a thing, a token 

Of good or iU, it matters not. 
A bira that trails a wing that's broken, 
A TOW unkept as soon as spoken, 

Sin only uinf oi^got, 

life is so sad a thin^, its measure 
Brims oyer full with human tears ; 

A bl^hted hope, a buried treasure, 

Infimte pain, aelusiye pleasure. 
Make sorrowful our years. 

Death is so sweet, a thing a-sleeping 

With waxen hands on waxen breait. 
Where sounds of langhter and of weeping. 
Where toil of sowing and of reaping, 
Sink into perfect rest 

Heayen is so near, oh, friend, 'tis yonder, 
Qod*B word doth clear the uncertain way ; 
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His hand will lead thee, leet tium wander, 
His spirit teadh thee thoughts to ponder, 
TiU thou hast foimd the day. 



THE SAILOirS CONSOLATION. 

One night oame on a hurricane, 

The sea was mountains rollin', 
When Bnlney Buntline tnm'd his quid, 

And said to BiUy Bowline : 
" A strong nort&wester 's Uowing, BQl, 

Hark, don'tyou hear it roar now f 
Lord help 'em, how I pities all 

Unhappy folks on snore now t 

" Foolhardy '6haps who live in town, 

What danger they are all in. 
And now are quakin£^ in their beds 

For fear the roof would fall in. 
Poor oreaturesj how thoy envy us, 

And wish, as Tre a notion, 
For our good luck, in such a storm, 

To be upon the ocean. 

" But as for them who 're out all day 

On business from their houses, 
And late at ni^ht are coming home 

To cheer their babes and spouses. 
When you' and I, Bill, on the deck 

Are comf oH&bly l3ring. 
My eyes ! whAt tiles and chimney pots 

About their healds are flying ! 

" And Tory often have we heard 

How men are killed and undone, 
Bt overtoms of oarriaffes. 

By thieves and firesln London. 
We know what lisks' all 'landsmen ran, 

From noblemen to tailors ; 
Then, Bill, let us thank Providence 

That you and I are sailors." 

--Old Song. 
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TWO TRTJTHE 

"Dablino," he said, '''I' nerep meaulf 
To hurt you ; " and lib eyes were wetk 

" I would not hurt you for the world » 
Am I to blame if I forget t" 

" Forgive my selfish tears," she ofied^ 
*' Forsiye I I knew that it waa-aoi 



Forgiye 

Because you meant to hurt me, sweet — 
I knew it was that you fiocgot." 

e 
Bat all the same, deep in her heart. 

Rankled this thought, and rankles yivb— * 
« Y^n love is at its best, one Ioyos 
80 much that one can not fomt." 

— HeUn HwU Jacltoiu 



CONCEIT. 

Ths shallow brook 
Tbat o'er its pebbleo^ brawling^ runsiawBTi, 
And turns with eyeiy break of land or stone^ 
Vexing the air with plaint of heayy burden, 
Whilebut froth and straws. it eames^ 

Knows not the deep) still lake so neav. 
That, silent, ooTers its unnumbered dead, 
While on its broad breast, to and fro, 
^e tiiousand ships of commerce go. 

80 our lives. 
The narrow mind, loud voiced o'er petty thUngs, 
Knows not the silent souls a-near — 
Dreams not of depths or heights beyond its own, 
Or burdens borne in patient stillne^fl. 

— Xou<M JBTou^AfoA. 



ft 



YEABS AGO." 



NxAB the banks of that lone rinsr, 
Where 1ih» water-lilies grow, 

Breathed the fairest flower thai ever 
Bloomed, and £aded years ago. 
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How WO met and how wa paited, 

None on earfch can erer Know ; 
Nor how pure and gentle-hearted 

Beamea the mourned one yean aga 

like the stream with lilies laden 

Will life's future current flow, 
Tni in heaven I meet the maidMi 

F<Midl7 cherished years ago. 

Hearts that loye like mine, forget not— 

They 're the sftne, in weal or woe : 
And the star of memory sets not 

In the grave of years ago. 

—Qwrg* P. MorHk 



SOONER OB LATBR. 

SOOVXB or later the storm shall beat 
Over my slumber from head to feet ; 
Sooner or later the wind aihall rave 
In the long grasMs above my grave. 

I shall not heed them where they lie- 
Nothing their souls shall signify ; 
Nothing the headstone's fret of rain ; 
Nothing to me the dark day of pain. 

Sooner or later the sun shaU shine 

With tender warmth on that mound of mine ; 

Sooner or later in summer's air, 

Glover and violets blossom there. 

I shall not feel in that deep-laid rest 
The sheeted light fall over my breast ; 
Not even note in those hidden hours 
The wind-blown breath of the tossing flowen. 

Sooner or later the stainless snows 
Shall add their hush to my mute repose, 
Sooner or later shall slant and shif^ 
And heap my head with their dasshng drift 
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Chill thoo^ that froBon pallihall 
Its touahno oolder can olake the drtftm 
Tliat reoks not the deep and Baored droad 
Shrouding the eitjof toe dead. 

Sooner or later the bee shall oome, 
And fill the noon with its golden horn ; 
Sooner or later on half -poiMd wing 
Ibe bine bird above my grave shall ring. 

Sinff and ohiirop and whistle with glee ; 
Nouiing his mnsio can mean to me ; 
None of those beantifol things shall know 
How soundly their lover sleeps below. 

Sooner or later, far out in the nip;ht| 
The stars shall over me wing their flight ; 
Sooner or later the darkling dews 
Gatoh the white spark in their silent oose. 

Never a ray shall part the gloom 
That wraps me round in the silent tomb ; 
Peace shall be perfect to lip and brow, 
Sooner or later ; oh, why not now ? 



MY POBTION. 

Vkbt little gold have I, 

Wealth and station have passed me bv, 

Jtot something sweet in mj life I hold, 

That I would not change for place or gold. 

Beneath mv feet the green earth lies, 

Above my head are the tender skies, 

I live between two heavens ; my eyes 

Look out to where, serene and sweet, 

At the world's far rim the two heavam maeli 

I hear the whisperings of the breese, 
The sweet small tumults amid the trees : 
And man^ a messap^ comes to me 
On the wmg of a bird, in the hum of a bee, 
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From tbe mountain peak and the mngiBg smi : 
Ven rilanoe apeakB witib voioe'ao otear, 
1 lean mj very heart to heo, 
And all above me and all around, 
Light and darknees and dght and soond. 
To senae and aool auoh mfianrnga bringi 
I thrill with ft n^ytoroua wondning. 

And I know by many a subtle e^ 
That the Terv best of life is mine. 
And yet, as I spell eaoh mesBage 4>'«r, 
I long and long for a 4e^>er 'lope ; 
I long to see uid I leng'iohear, 
With a dearer vision, ^a truer-ear;; 
And I pray with the keenest of all desire, 
For Ups thftt are tonehed by the- altar fire. 

Patience, oh, Soul 1 from a little field 
There oometii often a gvacious .yield ; 
Who toucheth this garment's hem is healed. 

^Oarlotta Ferry. 



THB WAY OF THE WOEIJ). 

I OUMBED the mountain to-day whose height 

So long had mocked my olimbing. 
I wrote we poem whose subtile soul 

Had long escaped my rhyming ; 
But the purple mists of the mountain top 

Faded as I drew near it» 
And the poem, alas ! how poor the garb 

I gave to its glorious spirit. 

Yet men will clhnb'to the mountain top, 

Though climbing dispels'the glory ; 
And poets will sing, though still'they fail 

Of telling the perfect story. 
The rose will bloom, and the oak will grow, 

To the bud's and the aoom's ruing ; 
And men and women will dare to love 

Though love be its own Undoing. 

—Carlotta Perry, 
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THB OWKKFL 

Who owns joxt fij^lds, so fair and wide f 
Does he wh6 gave boa gold 'to win them, 

Tet ne'er, with vision rapt^i hath spied 
The storetoh of lovely landscape in them T 

Nay, nay ! his are by law, indeed, 
The green expanse^ the reach of river x 

But he who nature's form can read 
Doth truly have and hold for ever. 

The priceless work of art divine. 
The painter's or the sculptor's doing, 

Which thou dost gaze upon, is thine 
If thou canst feel its charms while viewing. 

The senseless soul a world might claim 
Without one radiant rose possessing ; 

Its own the universe might name, 
Yet lose each sunset's silent blessing. 

Ah, there are rich that are most poor. 
And poor there are worth countless treasure : 

What wealth alone can ne'er secure 
Is his whom beauty thrills with pleasure. 

— '< Vici^s MagtMM^.* 



WHAT SHOULD A BODY DO f 

What should a body do, I trow— 
Gtto a young ro^e as Sandy, 

Across the kirk wi' een o' blue, 

He looks at me wi' loe sae true — 

What should a body do ? 

Yon kirk is cauld, the sermon lang. 

But a' my thocht 's for Sandy, i 

Wha waits for me wi' heart sae true^ j 

There's not his like the wide world thre*^ J 

What should a body do ? ^JM 
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" My ain dear Mary, gang wi' me 

Far away/' said my Sandy, 
Tea. yea, my love, an' we'll e'er be true, 
The' our lot be sma' an' our flocks be f ew— 
What shocdd a body do f 

^-MarU de Laborde, 



SINGING ITSBLP. 

I ABRBD a wee maid with winsome way 

How she sang her songs through the livelong day ; 
Are they woodland eohoes that oome at call ? 

Are they fairy footsteps that 'round you fkll ? 
Did you borrow or steal each happy note 

From some feathered songster^ bursting throat I 
De you make them out of the flowerets gay ? 

Or weave in the sunbeam's golden ray 1 
<* Oh, I cannot telL" said the merry elf, 

" I cannot help it, it sings itself." 

Tliere's a song in mv heart whose gay notes ring 

Louder than woodland songsters smg. 
Grander than those which haye found a tongue. 

Sweeter than any my lips have sung, 
Brighter than sunbeams or flowerets gay, 

This song that sings through the liyelong day. 
It never ceases, through storms or ill, 

Of one sweet joy wiU it carol stilL 
I will borrow your phrase, my merry elf. 

For this song in my heart liiat sings itsell 

—UnidenHfied, 



THE WORLD'S WAY. 

Hspassed away from us in gray March weather, 
_When all the land was strewn with signs of dearth, 
Wlile wmter and young spring strove hard together 
a> '•in dommion o'er the sterile earth. 
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Bolt April oame, bedewed his ffrave with showen, 
And left him — we, his friends, were fain to weep 

And leaye him to the keeping of the hours 
That pass, alas, and may not sleep nor weep. 

Came joound May, and filled the birds with gladness, 
June followed after, foil of shy delight ; 

And we his friends, we quite forgot our sadness, 
And gathered dewy rosebuds while we might 

—ThmnoB Parher Sanborn, 



OOOD-BT £B HOWDY-DO. 

Sat good-by er howdy-do — 
What's the odds betwixt the two f 
Oomin' — goin'— every day — 
Best friends first to fl;o away — 
Grasp of hands you'd ruther hold 
Than their weight in solid ^Id, 
Blips their grip while greetmg you— 
Bay good-by er howdy do. 

Howdy-do and then good-by— 
Mixes just like laugh and ory ; 
Deaths and births, and wont and best. 
Tangled tiieir oontrariest ; 
Erery jinglin' weddin' beli 
Bkernn' up some funeral knell — 
Here's my song and there's your sigh ; 
Howdy-oo ana then good-by. 

Say good-by er howdy-do— 
Jest the same to me and vou ; 
"Tain't worth whfle to make no fuss, 
'Gaose the job's put up on us ; 
Some one's ronnin' this oonoem 
That's got nothin' else to learn— 
If he's willin' we'll poU through, 
Say good*by er howdy-do ! 

WAiieomkltiiU^ 
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LITTLB HONORA MULBALLY. 

POOB little Honora Mullally^ 

At the dose of Thanksfi^vinff day, 
Was standmg in front of ner fuleVi ' 

A watching some children at play. , 

Her ffown was a wonderful garment, 

All patches from shoulder to hemi 
And her hat and her shoes — ^well, I beg you'll excuse 

Any further remarks about them. 

But poor little Honora Mullally 

Had a face just as bright as could be, 
And no flower in meadow or Talley 

Was ever as pretty as sha 
And so thought an old man^ who, passing, 

Stopped a moment to smilingly say, 
*' Why bless your dear heart, I am sure you have had 

A very good dinner to-day^ " 

" Tis, indade, " said Honora Mullally, 

'* I did ; for my frind Mrs Down 
Had a hape of sweet tfiters that Sally, 

Her sister, baked lovely and brown, 
Wid— oh, ma'ma. if you, could but have seen it I — 

Hie fattest and f oinest of hins. 
And they giv* me the gizzard and neck of thi^t hin, 

And all of the sweet tfiters skins. '* 

— Margwret Bytiiigt, 



^SSES. 

Onob he drew 
With one long kiss my whole soul through 
My lips, as the sunliglit drinketh dew. 

-^Tennyson, 
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Kiss, sonbeams, kus 
The dear old face of earth, 
And brin^ the sap to the bursting bud. 
And brinpf the flower to birth 1 
Kiss, ku», and kin I 

—From thM €freeh, 

* In delight, 

Both of her beauty and submisuve charms, 
Smiled with superior love, as Jupiter 
On Juno smiles when he impregns the clouds 
Thut shed IMLay flowers, and pressed her matron Up 
With kisses pure. 

Kiss kUb as if you entered gtty 
My heart at some noonday, 

A bud that dare not disallow 
The olaJm, so all is rendered up. 

Oyer your head to sleep I bow. 

— Browning, 

Hdw ^^lioiOus liB the winnhig 
'Of a^ldss at love's beginning^. 

—Tom Moore, 

tli^re is gold, and here 
My bluest veins to kiss : a hand that kings 
Haye lipp'd, and trembled kissing. 

— Shahuptart, 

Drink to me -only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine ; 

Or leave a kiss within the oup. 
And I'll not lode for wine. 

— Ben Jaiuon. 

Jenny kissed me When we met, 

Jumping from the ohair she sat in. 
Time, you thief 1 who love to get 

Sweets into your list, put that in. 
Say I'm weary, say I'm sad ; 

Say tliat health and wealth have missed me ; 
Bay I'm growing old, but add— 

Jenny idssed me. 

— Leigk HvML 
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UFE. 

HIM that fret as frets the main 1 

You irk me witii yotur eager gase 

Down in the earth for fat increase— 

Eternal talks of gold and gain, 

Your shallow wi^ your shallow ways . • • ^ 

And breaks my soul across the shoal, 

As breakers break on shallow seas. 

^^^^^S^ %^^^^j ^W^^W w^^B ^^^^^^^ w 

TRANSFORlfED. 

Hi was a swineherd, so the story rons^ 
Uncouth and sad, but with a throbbing hearty 

Who, when he saw her pass along the mj. 
Mirola, the king's chud, devout and faVi 

Could not but falTupon her path and orj^i 
Fair lady ! may I look upon your faoe f 

And so his rudeness vanisht, and the man, 
Smitten to life, as by the hand of Jo?e, 

Bourgeoned in thought ; lost all his former salft 
Thus, in a trice, before her beauty's spell, 

Became a Poet 1 — Tis a legend old. 
Writ in the chronicle of^ohrakad. 

"Gilbeii P. Knapp, 

LIFB. 

OUB life is nothing but a winter's day. 
Some only break their tut and so away ; 
Others stay dinner, and depart full-fed; 
The deepest age but sups and goes to bed* 
He's most in debt that lingers out the day ; 
Who dies betimes has less and less to pay. 

—QiMrlet. 

THE SURE ESTATK 

What signify the care and pain 

That I must yet endure— 
The loss of love, the love in vain, 

The crime of being poorf 
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Vr% an estate of solid earth, 

Nor broad nor yeiy deep, 
Wliere wild winds blow, and daisies grow, 

And moonlight shadows sleep. 

Tis six foot long and two feet wide, 

Shnt out from sorrow's call ; 
It ihall be mine some happy day — • 

£nough, though it be small. 

TQl trump of doom it shall be mine, 

And make amends for all — 
Lost health, lost heart, lost loye, lost hope ; 

More than amends for alL 

—Anon. 

TO A BUTTERFLY. 

Whithbb so fast with your two white sails, 

fair little craft of wo high sea ? 
Where do you go when the sunlight pales, 

And 'tis dark on your trackless high sea I 

Do fireflies furnish your beacon lights, 
When soft as the sigh of a babe, you waft 

From yellow noons to the moon-shod nights*- 
beautiful, fairy-like, elfin oraft f 

80 fair, so perfect, so liffht, so free, 
flower of ihe air ! almost one know* 

The symbol of your immortality, 
For surely you are the soul of the rose. 

— Marion MqmvUU, 



A LOST PEARL. 

I DO not know where 1 lost it, 
For it slipped from a broken string. 

And far and away from my sight to-day 
It lies a neglected thing. 



r, worsej sinoe it may be another 
Is weanog my pearl of price. 
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And the gem that 'was Ttane, with Us laoent ihfne, 
May be set in some strange devioe, 

I do not know when I lost it ; 

It was just as the dawning burst 
Through the oiystalline bars of the lingering stars, 

That with sorrow I missed it first 

Perhaps in an opaline twilight, 

Perhaiw when the moonbeams lay 
With their delicate quiver o'er field and ri?«r, 

And night was fairer than day. 

I neyer dreamed half how precious 

Was my beautiful pearl to me, 
Till the grief of its loss, a heavy cross, 

I bore oyer land and sea. 

Ton marvel ? You do not divine it ? 

I have lost what I could not lend. 
What I'll mourn while I live ; for no art can giv« 

To my heart the lost heart of my friend. 

— Margartt Saniffttet, 

MARJORY MAY. 

Maajobt May came tripping from town, 

Fresh as a pink in her fresh white ^own, 

A picture was Marjory, slim and fair, 

With her large sun-hat and her sun-ut Yuiix ; 

And down the green lane where I chanced to fftray* 

I met, by accident, Marjory May. 

Marjory May had come out for a stroll, 

Past the grey church and round by i^e toli. 

Perhaps by the wood and the wishing-stone, 

There was sweet Marjory tripping alone. 

" May I come to you ? Now don^t say me nay." 

" Just as you please," laughed Marjory May. 

So it fell out that we went on alone, 
Bound by the wood and the wishing-stone ; 
And there I whispered the wish of my life — 
Wished that sweet Marjory May were my wifa^ 



i 
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'* For I loTe yon so dear. Is it ave or nay ? 
Ck>me answer me quickly, sweet Marjory May I " 

Blarjory stood : not a word did she speak, 
Only tkt red blood flushed in her cheek ; 
Then she looked on with grave, sweet smile 
n*he fluidi dying out of her face the while), 
'* I like you so much, but not in that way, 
And then there is John," said Marjory Slay. 

Tears have rolled on since that fair sununer'a da/, 
Still I'm a bachelor, old and grav 
Whenever I take my lonely stroll 
Round by the wood, and back by^ the toll, 
1 pass by the house where her children play, 
For John has married sweet Marjory May. 

— Unidenti/Ud. 

THE TWO BRIDES. 

I SAW two maids at the kirk, 
And both were fair and swee^. ; 

One was in bridal robe, 
One in her winding sheet. 

The choristers sang the hymns. 
The sacred rites were read — 

And one for life to life. 
And one to deatii was wed. 

They went to their bridal beds, 

In loveliness and bloom — 
One in a merry castle. 

One hi a silent tomb. 

One to the world of sleep. 

Locked in the arms of love, 
And one in the arms of death, 

Passed to the world above. 

One on the morrow woke 

To a world of sin and pain. 
But the other was happier far, 

And never woke agam. 

I2 
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AT YOUR GATB. 

Mt darlinff I my darling ) my darling t 

Do you know how I wtait you to-mght? 
The wind passes, moaning and nnarling 

Like some eyil ghost in its flight. 
On the wet street your lamp's gleam shines redly. 

Yon are sitthig alone — did yon start 
As I spoke ? did you guess at this deadly 

OhiU pain in my heart ? 

Out here, where the dull rain is falling, 

Just onoe — ^just a moment — I wait ; 
Did you hear the sad voioe that was calling 

Your name as I paused by the gate ? 
It was just a mere breath — Ah ! I know, dear, 

Not even Love's ears could have heard it, 
But, oh ! I was hungering so, dear, 

For one little word. 

Do you think I am ever without you T 

liver lose an instant your face, 
Or the spell that breathes alway about you, 

Or your subtle, ineflPable grace ? 
Why, even to-night, put away, dear. 

From the l^^ht of your eyes though I stand. 
I feel as I linger and pray, dear, 

The touch of your hand. 

Once again with its wonted caressing 

It soothes my deep wound like a balos : 
Onoe again with an exquisite blesdng 

It hushes my grief into calm ; 
And all the dear charm of your presence, 

My darling, is with me again. 
And takes, like some mystical essence, 

^e sting from my pain. 

Ah me ! for a word that could move yon 

Like a whisper of magical art t 
I love you ! I love you ! I love you ! 

There is no other word in my hearts 
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"^ll your eyoB that were loving still lore me ? 

Wul your heart, onoe so tender, forgive ? 
Ah 1 darling, stoop down from above me, 

And tell me to Uve. 

—Barton Orejf, 

THE BEST GIFT OP ALL. 

One and twenty, one and twenty, 
Touth and beanty, lovers plenty : 
Health and riches, ease and leisure, 
lyork to give a zest to pleasure. 
What can a maid so Incky lack f 
What can I wish that fate holds back f 

Tenth will fade and beauty wanes : 
Lovers flaunted break their chains. 
Health may fail, and wealth may fly you* 
Pleasures cease to satisfy you. 
Almost everything that orings 
Happiness is bom with wings. 

This I wish you, this is best- 
Love that can endure the test, 
Love surviving youth and beauty, 
Love that blendis with homelv duty : 
Love that's gentle, love that s true, 
Love that's constant, I wish you. 

Still unsatisfled she lives 
Who for gold mere silver gives. 
One more joy I wish you yet, 
To give of love all that you get 
Grant you Heaven, this to do. 
To love him best who best loves you. 

— *' Jfew York -SP- 
LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 

I WOULD wish to write in yoxir album, 
A thought so wondrously sweet, 
That whenever in future you read it, 
Your heart would more joyously beat 
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But the thought that I seek is elustye^ 
I have heard it sometimes in adraam, 
I caught it almost in a tone of your Toioe, 
I have seen it deep down in a stream. 

Perhaps no words will ever express it, 
Our language too crude and formal may bsi, 
But if eyer yon feel it and know it, 
You'll remember and think then of me. 

A BALLAD. 

Shx was tall and fair, 
And in her summer's prime, 
Her feet were snowy white 
And faultless as a rhyme 

When 'tis true I 
And her eyes were made of heayen. 

Fire and dew 1 

In the kirkyard let her lie ; 
Let the thistles and the bum 
Coyer up the two-fold life— 
The little life and hers I 

Well-a-day I 
It is sad to see a flowei 

Dead, in May. 

Now Lord Nial sails the sea, 
And laughs aboye his wine ; 
And he neyer thinks, neyer thinks 
Of the lily of Loch Ine. 

May the storms 
Smite him as he sails, and the sea 

Crush him in its arms. 

Oh list, ye maidens fair, 
To the ballad that I sing: 
So bid your true loyes rotch 
The sainted priest and ring. 

Best be dead 
In some old kirkyard, than to give 

Your true loyes all, unwed. 

— r. h. AldridL 
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TWO WOMEN. 

X KNOW two women, and one is ohaste 

And oold m the snow on a winter waste : 

Stainless erer, in aot and thought 

(Ab a man born dumb in speech errs not). 

But she has malice toward her kind, 

A omel tonerue and a jealous mind, 

Void of pity and full of greed. 

She judges the world by her narrow creed— 

A brewer of quarrels, a breeder of hate ; 

Yet she holds the key to society's gate. 

The other woman with heart of flame, 

Went mad for a loTe that marred her name. 

And oat of the grave of her murdered faith. 

She rose lUce a soul that had passed througn death 

Her aim is noble, her pity so broad. 

It covers the world like tne mercy of Ood. 

A healer of discord, a soother of woes, 

Peace follows her footsteps wherever she goes. 

The worthier life of the two no doubt, 

But sodety locks her out. 

— Anon, 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 

VOU Nebuchadnezzar, whoa, sah 1 
Whar is you trvin' to go, sah ? 
I^ hab you to know, sah, 
Tse a-holdin' ob dese lines. 
7ou'd better stop dat prancin', 
You's pow'ful fond ob dancin'^ 
But ini bet my yeah's advancm' 
Dat I'll cure you ob your shines. 

Look heah, mule ! Better min' out— 
Fus' t'ing you know youll fin' out 
How quick 111 wear de line out 
On your uffly stubbo'n back. 
You needn^t try to steal up. 
An' lif dat precious heel up ; 
You's got to plow dis fiel' up. 
You hM, sah, for a fao*. 
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Bkt, daf ft d0 waj to do it ; 
He's oamm' rig^t down to it : 
J«ir watcb him plowin* tbroo^ ft; 
Bfe nisgar aiat no fooL 
Somo foOkB doY would 'a bottt Mm ; 
Nowdat would onfy hoat Urn. 
I know jeft* how to tnat him — 
Yoa mns* imiiium wid a mnb^ 



Ho "WM^f mo Kfa> % nttgor : 
If ho was oalj bigger 
Ho'd fetch a mighty figgmr. 

Ho would, I teU yon !YeB. Hih I 
Boo how ho kaopsa didin* : 
Ho'ft aa goatle m a «>A**«» 
An* nafaSor Vinka o* kickm'— 
Whoadar! fTnlmnhiilni— \ 



la dift hflah mftL ornotnaftt 
Oris dftdfthfl got Mol 
Wm dat a amua ikot mo! 
Hafo I bm hoio nmm'm a woak f 
Dat mnio do kiek amMn' ! 
Ba bawt was s^dlad in rawn*— 
Bfaowlspoetho'ftj 
<kido odder side do 



THE BEAYERY OF BATTLKL 



TftK br»OBt battle tiiai avar waa fei^lL 
ShaQItalljoawhereaikdwkttl 
On tiie may of the worid jwwTIfind it M< 
foiigph.t b]r the motiieia o€ mi^k 



Kaj, not witiL eannaa or faattia 

With sword or noble nsn; 

Kftj, not with okiqnaiit word or thoodik^ 

nam tile mooAha o€ wondeifiil 



&it deap in the waOad-np woman's 
Of ■ " ■■■ ttat wonM not yiald^ 
Ant haaialy, ailantfy bote her n 
I« ! ttete B tba battlefiaid. 
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No manhalling troop, no bivouao longf 
No banner to gleam and wave I 
But 0, these battles 1 they last ao long, 
From babyhood to the grave. 

— Joaqwuk 

ANTONY TO CLEOPATRA. 

1 AM dying, Egypt, dying ; 
Vbbs the orimaon life-tide fast, 
And the dark Plutonian shadows 
Gather on the evening blast. 
I^t tfaine arm, Queen, enfold ma, 
Hush thy sobs and bow thine ear ; 
Listen to tiie great heart secrets, 
Thou, and thou alone must hear. 

Though my scarred and veteran legloBi 
Bear their eagles high no more, 
And my wrecked and scattered galleys 
Strew dark Actium's f^tal shore ; 
Though no glittwing guards surround m«| 
Prompt to do their master's will, 
I must peridi like a Roman- 
Die the great Triumvir still. 

Let not Osesar's servile minions 
Mock the lion thus laid low ; 
"Twas no foeman's arm that felled him. 
"Twas his own titiat dealt the blow. 
Bear, then, piUowed on thy bosom, 
ILre your star shall lose its ray, 
Him who, drunk with thy caresses. 
Madly threw a world away. 

Should tiie base plebeian rabble 
Dare assail my fame at Rome, 
Where the noble spouse, Octavia, 
Weeps within her widowed home. 
Seek her ; say the Gods have told me— 
Altars, auffurs. circling wings— 
That her blood, with min9 comminglM, 
Yet shall mount the throne of kings. 
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ab for thee, star>eyed Egyptian, 
Glorious Boroeraes of tiiie Nue I 
Liffht the patii to Stygian horrotH, 
With the splendour of thy smile ; 
QAt9 the Caaear crowns and arches, 
liSt his brow the laurel twine ; 
I oan scorn all Csesar's triumphs, 
Triumplung in love like thine. 

I am dyin£[, Esypt, dying : 
Hark t th' msultmg foeman's cry ! 
They are coming ! quick, my falchion ; 
Let me face them ere I aie. 
Ah ! no more amid the battle 
Shall my voice ezultinff swell ; 
Isis and Osiris guard mee. 
Cleopatra — Rome— farewell. 

SOME LIVES. 

8oin lives are like brooklets that ripple alon^, 
And though shallow, are clear, and flow on with a song 
While some with strong currents, like rivers, abound, 
That but mark the emotions they eddy around. 

Some lives are like oceans majestic and grand. 
That proudly bear burdens the length of time's sand ; 
While some, hidden deep, are like pools in the wood, 
So dosed in by shade they are ne'er understood. 

Some lives are like valleys, so quiet and calm, 
The^ ever seem sheltered from danger and haim ; 
While some are like prairies that silver from fire. 
And show by hope's ashes the pain of f ate*s ire. 

Some lives like high mountains stand boldly in view, 
Plainly showing what noble ambition can do ; 
While some are wild gorges of roughness and gloom. 
That but mock at the terrors of death and the tomb. 

But whether like brooks, river, ocean or plain, 
Some price for existence is asked for the same. 
Some pay in half measures, some full to the brim, 
"^or all of life's pleasure, for all of its sin. 

—Julia T, LvnthiewK^ 
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WHERS SHALL THE BABY'S DIMPLE BE1 

OvBB the oradle the mother hung, 

Softly cooing a Blombei- song, 
And tbeae were the simple words she sung 

All the eyening long : 

« Cheek or chin, or knuckle or knee, 
Where shall the baby's dimple be ? 
Where shall the angel's finger rest 
When he oomes down to the baby's aest ? 
Where shall the angel touch remain 
When he awakens my baby again ? " 

Still as she bent and sang so low, 

A murmur into her music broke, 
And she paused to hear, for she could but know 

The baoy's angel spoke : 

" Cheek or chin, or knuckle or knee, 
Where shall the baby's dimple be !f 
Where shall my finger faU and rest 
When I come down to the baby's nest? 
Where shall my finger's touch remain 
When I we^e your baby again ? " 

Silent the mother sat and dwelt 
Lonff on the sweet dela^ of choice ; 

And then by her baby's side she knelt. 
And sang in a pleasant yoice : 

" Not on the limb, angel dear t 

For the charms with its youth will disappear ; 

Not on the oheek shall the dimple be, 

For the harbouring smile wiU nuie and flee : 

But touch thou the chin with impress deep, 

And my baby the angel's seal shall keep.' 

'-DrJ.Cf.Holkmd. 
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"TOO BiANY OF WB." 

" MaHMa, is there too many of we ? " 

Ttie little girl asked with a siffh ; 
" Perhaps you wouldn't be tirea, ^on b^ 

If a fewOT your childs should die." 

She was only three years old — ^this one 

Who spoke in that strange, sad way, 
As she saw her mother's impatient ttowik 

At the children's boisterous play. 

miere were a half -docen who round her stood« 

And the mother was sick and poor, 
Worn out with the care of the noisy brood, 

And the fight with the wolf at the door. 

For a smile or a Idss no time, no plaoe, 

For the little one least of all ; 
And the shadow that darkened the mother'M fitoe 

O'er the young life seemed to faU. 

More thoughtful than any, she felt more care, 

And pondered in ohildidi way 
How to lighten the burden she could not share 

Orowing heavier every day. 

Only a week, and the little Claire 

In her little white trundle-bed, 
Lay with her blue eyes closed, and the sunny hair 

Cut dose from the golden head. 

" Don't cry," she said — and the words were low, 

Feeling tears that she could not see — 
** You won't have to work and be tired so. 

When there ain't so many of we." 

And the dear little daughter who went away 
From the home that for once was stilled, 

Showed the mother's heart, from tiiat dreary day, 
What a place she had always filled. 

— "TToman** WcM.' 
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" THE LITTLE COAT." 

Hkbb's the little coat — ^but oh I 
Where is he we've censured so ? 
Don't you hear us calling, dear, 
Back — come back and never fear ; 
You may wander where you will, 
Over orchard, field or hill, 
You may kill the birds, or do 
Anything that pleases vou I 
Ah ! this empty coat of his, 
Every tatter worth a kiss ; 
Every stain as pure instead, 
As the white stars overhead. 
And the pockets — ^homes were they 
Of the little hands that play 
Now no more — but absent, thus 
Beckon us. 

— Jo/iMi Whitcomh RiUijf, 



THE NEW BABY. 

What strange little man can this be. 

So weird and so wizened and wise f 
What mystical things has he seen 

With those wide open wondering eyes f 

What treasures untold, from what lands, 
Do his soft babv finders enfold ? 

What word does be bring from afar. 
This strsmger so young, yet so ola ? 

Does he bring us some message from spheres 
Unheard of, from worlds we know not — 

Starry countries we dwelt in, mayhap. 
As babies, and now have forgot! 

Who can tell what he knows, what he thinks 
He says not a word, but he looks. 

In a minute, more wisdom, TU swear 
Than is shut in the biggest of books. 
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A GRAND PARTY. 

M188 NsLLiB M'Cabtt ffave a grand party. 

And who do you think were there f 
MaruH>ld Blary and Viscount Canary, 
Red Tiger lily and Joe Daffodily, 

And v iolet fragrant and fair ; 
SauOTT Miss Buttercup and Johimy Jump-up,— 

A boat load from over the bay. 
They danced to a fiddle with '* nands dowQ tlM middl*," 
Ate oysters and ices, rich sauces and smces, 

And went to bed sick the next day ! 



CRADLE SONG. 

Sleep, my pretty one, 
Sleep, my little one, 
Rose in the garden is blooming so red ; 

Oyer the flowers the fleet-footed hours 
Dance into dreamland to melody wed, 

To the yoice of the stream — ^to a song in a dream, 
Song low by the brook to its stone-covered bod. 
Sung soft as it goes, 
And the heart of the rose 
Gives a tremulous leap 
As the melody flows. ' 
Ah, little one, sleep. 
Sleep. 

Peace, my little one. 
Peace, my pretty one, 
lilies bend low to the breath of the breeze ; 
Lithe as a willow, the boat on the billow 
High tosses the spray for the sunlight to tease, 

With a kiss and a tear— with a rainbow, a fear, 
For the light is the sun's and the spray is the sea's ; 
And the wind o'er the lea 
Breaks to melody free. 
As the waves that release 
The low laugh of the sea. 
My wetty one, peace, 
reaoe. 
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Joy, my pretty one, 
Joy. my utile one, 
Fairies of nk^ht nrom their bright jewelled oars 

Fling a famt sheen and shimmer on ripples where glimmer 
The op-ffasing eyes of the down-^|azing stars ; 

Ana the bcMit, while it glides, smgs the songs of the tldse 
Aa they kiss into languor the sand of the bars. 
Oh, river, flow fleet. 
Ere the melody meet 
The sea's breath to destroy 
What the echoes repeat : 
Hy little one, joy, 

Joy! —Francis Mcwatd WiUfiatmt. 



A SLUMBER SONG. 

Babt, yon stand by a gate that leads 

Into a land of dreams ; 
There 's a drowsy watchman here who Leeds 

Never the straggling gleams 
Of light that stray from the far-off sor — 
Always for him its twinkling begun — 
And we stand by the gate, 
And watoh and wait^ 
And watch — and wait t 

little one, hear what the stream sings oc. 

Here in. this ^niet land : 
It sings (rf the ]0^ of mother love- 
Sings to birds m the sand — 
To the strange, tall birds, with dreamy eyw 
That look at yon, dear, in mute surprise, 
Wnile we stand by the gate. 
And watch and wait^ 
And watch — and wait ! 

if yon open the gate no one will know ; 

The guard willnever guess. 
Tott must open it gently, slowly — so ! 

No one has heard, umees 
Those dreamful birds, or the dreamland sheep, 
Heard yon stealing through their land of sleep 
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While I stood by the gate, 
To watch and wait, 
And watch — and wait I 

O strange are the birds and the sheep that dwell 

Here in the land of dreams ! 
But you must not see, and you must not telly 

However stran^ it seems, 
Or they 11 never let you in again, 
And It would not please you, baby, theo, 
Just to stand oy the gate, 
And watch and wait, 
And watch — and wait ! 

--MeredUh NicfutUom^ 



LULLABY. 

Closb your eyelids, baby, darling, 
Like soft clouds o'er skies of blue I 

All unseen the holv angels 
Keep their watcL dear, over you* 

To his couch in golden splendour 
Sinks, at last, the summer sun ; 

While the twilight, soft and tender, 
Tells the day is done ! 

Lullaby! sleep and rest, 

Cradled on this faithful breast ! 
Safe from life's storms, fierce and wfld^ 
Sleep and rest, my little child 1 
Slumber 1 
Lullaby t 

Like a bird that, tired of roaming. 
Seeks at eve its downy nest, 

So my birdling, in the gloaming, 
Sweetly sleeps upon my breast t 

0£f to dreamland baby 's going- 
Slumber's silken sails ui3arled — 

While night winds are softly blowing 
O'er the silent world ! 

Lullaby ! Sleep and rest, 

Cradled on this faithful breast I 
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Safe from life's itonns, finiee and wild, 
Sleep and rest, my little child i 

fflumber 1 

LuDaby ! 

CBADLB SONQ 

Ths tan has long since sunk to rest 

Behind the TiMet hills ; 
The goMen light fades from the west. 

And the disfcant whip>poor-willB 
MoomfnUy sin^ their dolefol strain, 
And the brisk tittle tree-toad chirps agabii'— 
Sleep, little one, sleep. 

The clover has folded its pale green leaTes, 

like the hands of a child in prayer ; 
The birds %r» twittering under the eaves, 

As they hover their nestlings near ; 
And the night wind murmurs soft and low, 
As it moves the tree-tope to and fro, — 
Sleep, little one, sleep. 

The butterfly gav is (^^uiet at last, 

In the heajrt of a onmson rose ; 
The murmuring brook, as it ripples past 

The bank where the oolumbme grows, 
Seems to say in a soft and dreamy tone^ 
4s it goes on its busy way alone, — 
Sleep, little one, sleep. 

The new moon sheds her silvery light 

Oyer the dusky lands ; 
And one lone star, so large and bright, 

A heavenly sentinel stands ; 
While the church bell sounds through quiet air 
Tis Icw-toned call to evening prayer, — 
Sleep, little one, sleep. 

— Dorothy NBben. 
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GRANDMOTHBB'S BABY. 

Thibtt yean a^, my baby 

A baW just hke you, 
With golden fluff in silken ringa, 

And shining eyes of blue, 
Came like a httle angel, 

To fill my life with love, 
His dimpled hand was stronger then 

Than all the hosts above. 

But ere I knew it, baby, 

So fast the swift years ran, 
My darling was a romping ladi 

And then a bearded man. 
My darling went a-wooing, 

In honest joy and pride ; 
And as his father did before, 

He brought him home a bride. 

And I, a foolish mother, 

Felt somehow left alone ; 
And the boy who was my first-born soOi 

Seemed not so much my own. 
We mothers are so jealous, 

So selfish, I'm afraid ; 
With so much earthly leaven, 

Our scales are often weighed. 

Now here are you, my baby, 

Son of my son, so fair, 
The hope of all our household, 

Of all our line the heir. 
Prince Royal ; little comfort ; 

There ne'er was babe so sweet ; 
From golden head and violet eyeo^ 

To cbrling dainty feet. 

Thirty jrears ago, my baby, 

1 1^ it in your ear. 
Another nursling, just Uke you, 

Came from the angels here. 
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I lost him in the whirlpool, 

Of the rough world long ago : 
4nd now the angels bring hun oack — 

That's why I love you so I 

— Marga/nt E. San^ifer, 



HIB NAME IS JOHN. 

A LTRT/K immigrant arrived last nigbi 

From some strange shore, 
We never saw so small a mite 

Come west before. 

The l^ngo is so verr queer 

That he doth speak, 
Yoa'd swear without a doubt or fear 

That it was Greek. 

We wonder how he journeyed here. 

But cannot tell. 
From some white cloud that floated n«*ar 

Mayhap he fell. 

— Textu S\fttng* 



BABY'S BEDTIME SONO. 

8wAT to and fro in the twilight gray, 
^lis is the ferry for Shadowtown ; 

It always sails at the end of day, 
Just as the darkness is closing down. 

Best, little head, on my shoulder, so, 
A sleepy kiss is the only fare ; 

Drifting awav from the world we go, 
Baby and I in a rocking chair. 

See where the fire loffs glow and spark, 
Glitter the lights of Shadowland ; 

The peltinff rams on the window, hark t 
Are ripiues lapping upon its strand 
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There where the mirror u glancing dim, 
A lake with its shimmering oool and still ; 

Blossoms are waving above its brim, 
Those over there on the window ailL 

Bock slow, more slow, in the dusky light, 

Silently lower the anchor down ; 
Dear little passenger, say good-night. 

We've reached the harbour of ffiiadowtown. 

— Frtderiek New$» 



HER NAME. 

** Tu losted I Could you find me, please ! " 

Poor little frightened babv 1 
The wind has tossed her golden fleece, 
The stone has scratched hor dimpled knees. 
I stooped and lifted her with ease, 

Ana softly whispered, *' Maybe.' 



t* 



" Tell me your name, my little maid, 

I can't mid you without it." 
" My name is Shiney-eyes," she said ; 
" Yes, but your last f " she shook her head : 
"Up to my house 'ey never said 

A single fing about it." 

" But, dear," I raid, " what ia your name ? " 
" Why, didn't you hear me teU you I 

Dust Smney-eyes." A bright thought came : 

" Yes, when you're ^ood ; but when they blame 

You, little one— it's just the same 
When mamma has to scold you I " 

** My mamma never scolds," she moans, 

A little blush ensuing, 
" 'Cept when I've been a-frowing stones. 
And then she says ^tbe culprit owns) : 
** Mehetable Sapphira Jones, 

What baa you been a-doing ? " 

— Anna F, JBumhaan* 
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AN OLD NUBSEBT SOKQ. 

Pack, pftoe, pace — 
That 'a the way the ladies ride, 
Foot huiup down the pony's side^ 

Face, pace, paoe. 
Pacing gently into town. 
To buy a bonnet and a gown ; 
Pacing up the narrow street, 
Smiling at the folks they meet— • 
That's the way the ladioB ride, 
Foot hung down the pony's side— 

Pace, pace, pace. 

Trot, trot, trot — 
That 's the way the gentlemen ridSi 
O'er the horse's back astride — 

Trot, trot, trot. 
Baaing after fox and hound. 
Leaping o'er the meadow's bound. 
Trotting through the woods in spiingi 
Where the littfo wild birds sing- 
That 's the way the gentlemen ride, 
O'er the horsed back astride — 

Trot, trot, trot. 



SBEINa THB WOBLD. 

Host, Posy, and little Clover 
Wished to roam the wide world oveTi 
Left their beds at dawn of day, 
Opened their door and stole away. 

When they reached the garden gate 
Each one shook her ourly pate, 
Saving, " If we could omy know 
Where 'twere best for us to go I ' 



n 



So they stood beside the gate 
Till the dock was striking eight. 
And grandmamma came out to see 
Where the little ones could be. 
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Boev, Posy and little Qoyer 
Wished to roam the wide world over ; 
Bat not knowing where to roam 
Turned about and staid at home. 

— " LiuU Men and Women.' 



TEN BOBBER TOES. 

l*EKBi is a story that I have been told, 
And it's just as old as babies are old : 
For sweet Mother Eye, as every one knoist 
Told her babies the tale of the toes. 

Told to her babies how ten little toes, 
Eaoh one as pink as the pinkest pink rose, 
Onoe on a time were naughty and bad, 
And sorrow and trouble m consequence had. 

How this big toe wanted butter and bread 
After his mamma had put him to bed. 
And this lying next said, '' Sposen we go 
IX>wn to the pantry and get it, you know." 

And this wicked toe cried, *^ Come along quick ; 
Let 's sugar the butter ever so thick." 
And this naughty toe said,. "Jelly for me 
Top of the butter and sugar, you see." 

And this little toe cried, ** Geody, let's go. 
We'll slip down the stairs so quiert and slow.** 
80 ten robber toes, all tipped with red, 
Stole silently out of their snowy white bed ; 

While this wicked toe so jolly and fat. 
Helped nine naughty toes to pitbr-pat-pat 
Along the big hall, with pillars of white, 
And down the back stairs devoid of light. 

Then thia little toe got a terrible scare. 
For he thought in the dark of a grimly bear. 
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TO ROBIN GOODFBLLOW. 

I 8KB you, Misiister Bawsy-brown, 

Through yonder lattice oreepin', 
You oome for cream and to gae me dream. 

But you dinna find me sleepin'. 
The moonbeam that upon the floor 

Wi' cricket 'b been a-jinkin', 
Now steals awajr frae her bonnie play— 

Wi' a rosier bile, I'm thinkin*. 

I saw you. Maister Bawsy-brown, 

When the bluebells went a-ringin' 
Fur the merrie fays o' the banks an' bmeM 

And I kenned your bonnie singin*. 
The gowans gave you honey sweets, 

And the posies on the heather 
Dnpt dmughts o' dew for the faery orew 

That danced and sang together. 

But posie bloom an' simmer dew 

And itiher sweets o' f aeiy, 
Cud na pae down wi' Baws^-brown, 

Sae mgh to Maggie's dairy I 
My pantoy shelvesi sae dean and white, 

Are set wi' cream and cheeses — 
Gae, gin you will, an' take your fill 

Of whatsoever pl< 



llien wave your wand aboon my een 

Until I close a-wearie, 
Aud the night be past sae sweet and fast 

Wi' dreamings a my dearie. 
But pinch the wench m yonder room, 

For (die's na good nor bonnie — 
Ber sleeves be dust and her pans be rust, 

And she winkit at my Johnnie 1 
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THE STORY OF THE EITTENflL 

Wl four little kUttens are jolly enoiurh : — 

We are Velvet, and Whitepaws, ana Hero, and Mofl 

Fall many a frolic we have through the house, 

PnM^nding to hunt for the hole of a mouse. 

One day we were racing, — a live mouse we met««> 

Our fright and our horror I cannot f oi^t : 

We ran for a refuge ; — a nice box we found, 

And into its shelter we went with a bound ; 

We straggled and tumbled, then lay in a heap 

mi, all beinff quiet, we ventured to peep. 

We looked ul around, and what think yon we saw f 

A foolish young lady attemptin g to draw ! 

Poor Hero was frightened, but Whitepaws and I 

Just looked that young person quite straight in the eye. 

Velvet was sleepy, so he didn't care. 

But blinked and sat still without moving a hair. 

Now out peeped the mouse from a hole m the wall, 

The young lady saw him, — her sketeh she let ftdl. 

And ran away shrieking, " A mouse ! oh ! a moose t " 

In tones that alarmed every soul in the house. 

Then our mother rushed in, — sagadons old oat I 

She isn't afraid to encounter a rat/ 

She quick made an end of the mouse and our fears. 

And scolded us sadly and boxed our poor ears. 

" Little ' frajd cats,'^" she said, ' now run off and play, 

And don't be as silly as girls are, I pray ! ** 

— HenrieU^ Davis, 



NAUGHTY CLAUDBL 

Whbn little Claude was naughty once, 

At lundieon time, and said 
He'd not say '* Thank you " to mamma^ 

She made him eo to bed. 
And cover up ana stay two hours ; 

So when the clock struck two, 
Then Claude said, ** Thank you, Mr Clock, 

Tm much obliged to you ! " 

—Jamu Wkkeomb BUm» 
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BABY WISDOM. 

lb.T baby Nell at the window pane 
Gkoed Bolemnly out at the driying nia : 
Witii grave reneotioD the blue eyes fraught — 
My du'lmg was wrapt in profoundest thought. 
" Sage old Wisdom has passed," I said. 
" And touched his wana to that baby Dead. 
The grim old fellow, now and then, 
Passes us older women and men. 
To trooe a look, so wondrous wise, 
In the fathomless depths of a baby's eyea 
Problems of moment and questions of fata 
Are hidden away 'neath tbiat eurly pate." 
Then I crossed to the little figure there, 
And laid a hand on her sunnv hair. 
*' What do you find, bat oold and wee, 
To chain your gase to the window, pet I ** 
Ber syw were misty with unshed tmrs. 
And wise with a knowledge beyond her years. 
As slowly she turned round her ffolden head — 
" Ize wonderin* what makes Dod owy," she said* 

A WORD TO THE WISE. 

" Nkvsb cross a bridge till you come to it," 

My grandmother lued to say, 
Which means, little folks, that we mustn't fret 
Over troubles that may the future beeet, 

If we've done what we can to-day. 

You remember tiie time-worn fable 

Of the farmer's eight-day dock — 
How the pendulum counted, with trembling and fear 
The number of times it must tick in a year 

And then stood as still as a stock, 

Till, aided by friendly counsel. 

It decided it would not shirk 
The duty that plainly before it lay, 
Because at some very distant day 

It might be too tired to work. 
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So, little folks, Hyo in the present ; 

Daily strive to be useful and glad, 
For when you are old you will find this out, 
That many a tronble you've wonied about 

Is one you have never had. 



THERE'S A BOY^ IN THE HOUSE. 

A OUN in the pBrlou]^ a kite in the hall. 

In the kitohen a book and a bat and a ball ; 

On the sideboard a ship, on the bookoase a flute, 

And a hat for whose ownership none would dispute ; 

And out on the poroh, gallantly pranoing nowhere, 

A spirited hobby-horse paws at the air ; 

And a well -polished pie plate out there on the shall 

Near the toil jelly jarwhioh a mischievous elf 

Emptied as slyly and slick as a mouse, 

Maoe it easy to see There's a Boy in the House. 

A racket, a rattle, a rollicking shout, 
Above and below and around and about ; 
A whktling, a pounding, a hammering of nails, 
The building of houses, the shaping of sails ; 
Entreaties for paper, for sdssors, for string, 
For every unfindable, bothersome thing ; 
A bang of the door, and a dash u|^ the stairs. 
In thelnterest of burdensome business affairs 
And an elephant hunt for a bit of a mouse 
Made it easy to hear There's a Boy in the House. 

But oh, if the toys were not scattered about, 
And the house never echoed to racket and rout ; 
If for over the rooms were all tidy and neat. 
And one need not wipe after wee muddy feet ; 
If no one laughed out when the morning was rod. 
And with kisses went tumbling all tired to bed ; 
What a wearisome, work-a-day world, don't yon see^ 
For all who love wild little laddies 'twould be ; 
And I'm happy to thhik, though I shrink like a mouse, 
From disorder and din — Tliere's a Boy in the Bouse * 

— iEote M. CUary. 
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WHEN BSSSIF DIED. 

(**lf from your own the dimpled haod had supped, 
AQd ne*6r would nettle In yonr palm again ; 
If the white feet into the graye had txtpp%A'- '• 

Wanr Bessie died— 

We braided the brown hair a&d tied 

It just as her own little hands 

Had fastened back the silken strands 

A thousand times — ^the crimson bit 

Of ribbon woven into it 

That die had worn with ohildish prid»— 

Smoothed down the dainty brow, and orled, 

When Beade di«d. 

When Bessie died — 

We drew the hursery bhndsasiae, 

And, as the morning in the room 

Burst like a primrose into bloom^ 

Her pet oanary's cage we hung 

Where she might hear him when he sanfi**- 

And yet not any ikote he tried, 

Though she lay listening f olded-eyea i 

When Bessie died-r 

We writhed in jprayer, unsatisfied \ 

We begged of God, and He did smile 

In silenoe on us all the while ; 

And we did see Him through our tears, 

Eoiolding that fair form of hers, 

She laughing back against His love 

The kissies we had nothing of^ 

And death to us He still domed — 

When Bessie died— 

When Bessfe died. 
^-JaoMS WhUcomb RiUif* 

THE CHILDREN. 

Thky are suoh tiny feet I 

They have gone so short way to meet 

The years whioh are required to break 

Thdr steps to evenness, and make i 
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Them go 

More sure and slow. 

They are such little hands ! 

Be kind ; things are so new, and life but standi 

A step beyond the doorway. All aronnd 

New day has found 

Such tempting thingn to shine upon ; and m> 

The hands are tempted oft, you Vnow. 

They are such fond, clear eyes, 

That widen to sororise 

At every turn ! Thev are so often held 

To sun or showers : mowers soon dispelled 

By looking in our face. 

Xiove asks, for such, much grace. 

They are sueh fair, frail gifts 1 
Uncertain as the rifts 
Of light that lie along the skir \ 
They may not be here by and by. 
Give them not love, but more, above 
And harder, patience with the love. 



THE HOUSE'S DARLING. 

8WKBT, shy girl^ with roses in her heart, 

And love-ught m her face, like those upgrown, 
Full of still dreams and thoughts, that, dreamlike, start 

From fits of solitude when not alone ! 
Gay dancer over thresholds of bright days. 

Tears quick to her eyes as laughter to her lips : 
A jnuue of hide and seek with Tvaae she plays, 

Time hiding his eyes from hers in bright eclipse. 
O gentle souled ! how dear and good she is, 

Blessed by soft dews of happiness and love, 
Cradled in tenderest arms ! Mer mother's kiss 

Seals all her good-night prayers. Her father^s smite 
Brightens her mornings. Thous^h the earth shall move 

Her child-sweet som, not far nrom heaven the whfiiK 

— John Jamu P«att. 
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THE BABY'S PRAYER. 

I Exrvus beside mv darling's crib, 
The old nurse slumbered in her ohair ; 

The night lamp shed a feeble ray, 
Beproachfol of the hearth-stone's glare. 

I watched as only mothers watch — 
I prayed as only mothers pray, 

Who see the silent foe approach 
To tear their best beloTd away. 

And soon the child began to stir, 
The sweet blue eyes were opened wide, 

She murmured softly, ** Please mamma, 
Lay dollie here— right by my side." 

I found the doll just where it fell 
From out her arms, that first sad day 

My little one began to droop, 
And said she was ** too tired to play." 

I brought it. and she held it dose — 
" I missea my dollie ruch a heap ! 

I ifaiks that now I have her here 
I'll say my * Lay me down to sleep. 
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A struggle with the flut'ring breath, 
Then " S'ould I die before I wake," 

Veil slowly from the tiny lips, 

*' I pray the Lord my soul t<o take." 

A pause, and then she spoke again, 

" Fse sio^, and wants to come to you, 
Dear .Tesus, 'cause you'll make me well : 

Please take me — and take dollie toa' 
• ...•• 

The fire upon the hearth blazed up. 

And waked the old nurse in her chair ; 
She drew me gently from the crib, 

M^r baby was no longer there. 

— Adelaide Praum, 
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THE 8CH00L-B0Y. 

Wi bought him a box for his books and toys. 

And a cricket hag for his bat ; 
And he looked the brightest and best of hoy 

Under his new straw hat. 

We handed him into the railway train. 

With a troop of his yoong compeers. 
And we ntade as thoo^ it were dust and inbi 

Were filling our eyes with tears. 

We looked in his innooent face to see 

The sign of a sorrowful heart ; 
But he only shouldered his bat witii gia^^ 

And wonderad when they would start. 

Twas not that he loved not as hervtof on^ 
For the boy was tender and kind ; 

But his was a world that was all before. 
And ours was a world behind. 

Twas not his fluttering heart was ookL 
For the child w&s loyal and true ! 

And the parent's Iotb the love that is old 
And the children's the love that fa new! 

And we came to know that love h a flower 

Which only groweth down ; 
And we scaroelv spoke for the space of «n kov 

As we drove back through the town. 

ONLY. 

SoMKHivo to live for came to the place. 

Something to die for, maybe. 
Something to give even somw a gnoai 

And yet it was only a baby ! 

Oo^, and laughter, and gnrgloB, and crisa. 

Dimples for tendei^st kiaes, 
Cbacs of hopes, and of nurtures and aaim, 

CbMoe of fears and of bliaeB. 
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Last ^ear, like all years, the rose and the thorn ; 

This year a wilderness, may be ; 
Bat heaven stooped under the roof on the mora 

That it broaght there only a baby. 

^Harriet Pretoott Spqford, 

MAMMA'S GOOD.NIGHT. 

Mahiia loosens the baby's frook, 
And takes off eaoh little shoe and sook ; 
Bhe softly brushes the golden hair, 
And pats the shoulders, dimpled and bam ; 
She puts on tiie nisfht gown, white and long, 
Humming the while an eyening song ; 
^ Daytime is over ; 

Playtime is dosing ; 
Even the clover 

Is nodding and dozing, 
Baby's bed shall be soft and white. 
Dear little boy, good night ! good night f " 

Mamma kisses the little pink feet, 
And the tiny hands so dimpled and sweet, 
The rosy cheeks and the'f orehead white, 
And the ]ips that prattle from mom till night ; 
With a last fond loss for the golden crown 
Gently and softly she lays him down, , 
And m the hush that the twilight brings 
She stands by her darling's bed and sings > 
"Over the billow 

Soft winds are sighing ; 
Round baby's pfllow 

Bright dreams are flying. 
Here oomes a pretty one, sure to aBffht 1 
Dear little boy, good night ! good night ! " 

— ^udora O. BufnsUad, 

ARMENIAN FOLK SONG-THB MOTHER. 

I WA8 a mother, and I weep : 
The Night is come— the Day is sped — 

The Night of Woe profound, for, on ! 
My little golden son is dead 1 
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The pretty roee that bloomed anoo 
Upon my mother breast, they stole ; 

They let the dove I niunea with lore * 
Fly far away— so sped my soul I 

That taloon Death swooped down upoo 
My sweet voiced turtle as he sung ; 

Th hashed and dark where soared the lark — 
And so, and so my heart is wrung ! 

Before my eyes they sent the hail 
Upon my green pomegranate tree — 

Upon Uie Ixnigh where but just now 
A rosy apple bent to me 1 

They shook my beauteous almond tree, 
Beating its glorious bloom to death — 

They strewed it round upon the ground 
And mocked its fragrant dying breath. 

I was a mother, and I weep ; 

I seek the rose where nostleth none~ 
Ko more is heard the singing Urd — 

I have no little golden son ! 

Bo fall the shadows over me, 
The blighted garden, lonely nest ; 

Reach down in k>ve, God above, 
And fold my darling to thy breast t 

— Eugmu FiM. 



THE CHILDREN. 

Whin the lessons and tasks are all ended. 

And the school for the day is dismissed. 
The little ones gather around me. 

To bid me good -night and be kissed ; 
Oh. the little white arms that encircle 

My neck in their tender embrace ! 
Oh. the smiles that are halos of heaven, 

Shedding sunshine of love on my face I 
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And when they are gone I sit dreaming 

Of my childhood, too loyely to last— 
Ofjoy that my heart will remember, 

While it waikes to the pulse of the past ; 
Bre the world and its wickedness made me 

A partner of sorrow and sin, 
When the glory of God was abeut me, 

And the glory of gladness within. 

All my heart grows as weak as a woman's, 

And the fountain of feeling will flow, 
When I think of the patiis steep and stony, 

Where the feet of the dear ones must go — 
Of the mountains of Sin hanging o'er them, 

Of the tempest of Fate blowing wild ; 
Oh, there's nothing on earth half so holy 

As the innooent neart at a child 1 

They are idols of hearts and of households ; 

They are angels of God in disguise ; 
His simlight sml sleeps in their tresses, 

His glory still gleams in their eyes ; 
Those truants from home and from heaven—- 

They have made me more manly and mild ; 
And I know now how Jesus could Uken 

The kingdom of God to a child ! 

I ask not a life for the dear ones. 

All radiant, as others have done, 
But that life may have just enough shadow 

To temper the glare of the sun ; 
I would pray God to guard them from evil, 

But my prayer would bound back to myself ; 
Ah ! a seraph may pray for a sinner, 

But a sinner must pray for himself. 

^e twig is so easily bended, 

I have banished the rule and tae rod ; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledgei 

They have taught me the goodness of God ; 
MyhcArt is a dungeon of darkness. 

Where I shut them for breaking a rule ; 
My frown is sufficient correction ; 

My love is the law of the school. 

K 
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I Bhall leave the old hoiue in the aataniD, 

To trayerse its threshold no more ; 
Ah ! how I flhall sigh for the dear ones, 

That meet me each mom at the door ; 
I shall miss the "good-nights " and the Idssei, 

And the g*i&h of their innocent glee, 
The groups on the green, and the flowers 

That are brought every moming to me. 

I shall miss them at mom and at even, 

Their song in the school and the street ; 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices, 

And the tread of their delicate feet. 
When tiie lessons of life are all ended, 

And death says, " The school is dismissed I " 
May the little ones ^tiier around me, 

To bid me good-night and be kissed ! 

^Chat, M. Dickinton. 



LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Wi are but little children yet, 

Children yet. 
But as we grow» the more we know, 

We hope we may be wiser yet. 
We wish to leam to read and spell; 
We wish to know our duly well. 
And every one who asks we'll tell, 

That we shall soon be wiser yeti 

Perhaps we are but naughty yet. 

Naughty yet. 
But every day we try to say 

Well be a little better yet. 
We mean to mind what we are told. 
And, if we should be rude or bold, 
We'll trv to mend as we grow old : 

We II wish that we were better yel 

You think we are too giddy yet, 

Gidd^ yet, 
But wait awhile, you need not smfle. 
Perhaps you^U see us steady yet. 
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For though we love to run and play. 
And many a foolish word we say. 
Just oome again on some fine daj, 
Tou'll tod us all quite steady ye^ 

A BABT^ REFLECTIONS. 

Vm a yerv little baby, 

Little race, and hands and feet;. 
And my motiier says she never 

Saw a baby half so sweet. 
It is nice to hear them talking 

In that way, but I can see. 
Oh, a lot of little babies 

Who all look and laugh like roA 

When I look out of the window 

There's a bab^ in the glass, 
And he waves his hand as I do 

To the people as they pass ; 
When I put out hands to touch him 

And to pat him on the cheek. 
He will look and act as I do. 

But he'll never, never speak. 

There's a baby in the mirror. 

There's a baby in the spoon, 
And there's one in front of mother 

When we play a little tune. 
These are very funny babies, 

Where I go they always oome, 
But I never hear them talking. 

So I guess they're deaf and dumb. 

— " London F^gartK"* 

A MOTHER'S SLUMBER SONG. 

Slbbf, my little one, sleep — 

Narrow thy bed and deep ; 
Neither hunger, nor thirst, nor pain 
Can touch or hurt thee ever agam : 

k2 
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I, thy mo&«r, will bend and sinjgf 
Ab I watch thee calmly alumbering^ 
Sleepi my little one, sleep. 

Sleepi my little one, sleep— 

Narrow thy bed ana deep ; 
Soon in thy angel's tender arms. 
Closely sheltered from earth's alarm*. 
Thou wilt awaken, baby mine, 
Where all is meroy and love divine-* 

Sleep, my Utue one, sleep. 

Sleep, my little one, sleep — 

Narrow thv bed and deep ; 
I hare wept till my heart is di^. 
But now I smile as I see thee lie 
With small hands crossed in death's mute prayer, 
Never to reach in the wUd despair 
Of hunger's anguish. All is oer ! 
I wept, but now I can weep no mora. 

Sleep, my little one, sleep. 

Sleep, my little one, sleep — 

Narrow thy bed and deep. 
A little while I too shall rest 
Close by the side of my baby blest. 
Safe is my babe — earth's A^ngnjaii done — 
Safe, at tne feet of the Holy One. 

Sleep, my little one, sleep. 

— AnnaB. BenteL 
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Mt children, how many f Why blees you, there's four, 

Two rollicking, fun-loving boys, 
Who always gives mamma enough work to do, 

But working is one of my joys ; 

Dear Ruby, who "helps mamma lots," in her way, 

And my baby so winning and sweet. 
Bright jewels adorning my wifehood's crown 

In a home where angels may meet. 
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At the dose of the day, I sit down beside 

Mj baby, to lull her to sleep : 
In sweet dreams of childhood, the others repose ; 

Kind Father, Thy watoh o'er them keep I 

Yon ask am I worried with trouble and care : 

Ah, no, it is restful and sweet, 
To be the fond mother of blossoms so fair, 

To guide in the right their young feet. 

'* Would I wish to exchange 1 " Not for kingdom or orown I 
Nor for all of your wei^h, and your pleasures : 

You keep your fair lands and your couches of down, 
ril keep, what is best, my four treasurea 

"EltU a Alden, 



A SHEPHERD LULLABY. 

Slbbp, baby, sleep i 
Thy Father watches the sheep, 
Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree. 
And down falls a little dream on thee. 

Sleep, baby, sleep 1 

Sleep, baby, sleep ! 
The large stars are the sheep, 
The little stars are the lambs, I guess, 
The fair moon is the shepherdess. 

Sleep, baby, sleep t 

Sleep, baby, sleep I 
Our SaTiour loyes His sheep ; 
He is the Lamb of Gk)d on high, 
Who for our sakes came down to die. 

Sleep, baby, sleep t 

Sleep, baby, sleep ! 
I'll buy for thee a sheep 
With a ffolden bell so fine to see, 
And it uiall frisk and play with thea 

Sleep, baby, deep 1 
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Sleep, baby, §leep t 
And ory not like a sheep ; 
Else will the sheep-dog bark and whine, 
And bite this naaehty ohild of mine. 
Sleep, baby, sleep I 

Sleep, baby, sleep ! 
Away and tend the sheep ; 
Away then, black dog, fierce and wild, 
And do not wake my little child. 
Sleep^ baby, sleep 1 

— From tht ^remum. 



ALONG THE STREET. 

TnXi me, prithee, thou crook-backed lad, 
"^liy is uiy face so glad, so glad ? 

Sorely, sir, there is reason meet. 

As I was coming along the street, 

I met a lady, grand but sweet. 

Who stopped and said mv face was bright, 

And kissea me there, and passed from sight, 

Neyer thinking to look below 

My face, to find how queer I grow, — 

And that's what most folk do, you know. 

Oh lady sweet, oh misshaped boy, 
Oh human hearts, of pain and joy, 
Pity is gold without fdloy 1 

— Ridbord E, Burton, 



THE PLACE FOR A BOY TO BE, 

I BBND him away in the morning, 

When the sun is low in the east. 
And he does not mind our parting, 

Does not mind it in the least. 
For in the school-room I tell him 

Is the place for a boy to be ; 
So we say good-bye with many a smila. 

And he throws back a kiss to me. 
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Bat oh 1 at last) In the evenliig, 

When the son is low in the west, 
I see him ooming home to moi 

My decreet and my best I 
I f oiiget what I say in the morning, 

And I think we both agree 
That a mother's lap by the fireside 

Is tiie place for a boy to be. 

— " New OrUaau GknmieU,' 



A UTTLB VISITOB. 

SOMEBODT turn to US las' night, 

The dearest little midget ; 
He's des as wee as he tan be ; 
He tum all by hisself , an' he 
Des laughs, an' cries, an' winks at xoe^ 

An' keeps me in a fidget. 

He des tum in from babyland. 
The angels bwung him aver ; 
And papa told me tnat he found 
The httle fellow on the ground, 
An' he was sleepinif des as sound 
As I do, in the clover. 

Toxirse I ain't sorry that he timi, 

I'se glad to see him — only 
I want some loye and tisses. too ; 
For since he tum, they don t— boo-hoo t- 
Play wis me like thev ust to do. 

An' I is awful lonely. 

He's des bran new — an' that is why 

They fuss about him ! maybe; 
An' papa said I musn't owy 
Tause he'd det bigger by an' by, 
But ain't he little now ? Oh, my I^ 
He's only dee a baby. 

Dood dracious ! — ^won't he ever stop I 
I tan't hear nufBn near him. 
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So wonder all the angels thoufbt 
That they oould spare this littto tot — 
He cwiee so muoh ; that's whj they faronght 
Him where they touldn*t heaHhun f 



IN THE HAMMOCK. 

BoOK-a-by baby, my sweet baby bunting ! 

Deep is the blush in the heart of the rose. 
Book-a-by, lul-a-by I something is ooming, — 

What wiU it bring to my baby ? who knows V 

Book-a-by baby 1 deep down in the cloyer 
The bee lovers hide, all burnished with gold. 

Bock-a-by, lul-a-by ! oyer and oyer 
The lily bells noa and the daisies unfold. 

Bock-a-by baby I way off in the meadow 
The tall grasses wave like the waves of the sea. 

Book-a-by,^ lul-a-by ! something is coming, — 
What will it bring to my baby and mel 

Bock-a-by baby 1 the glory of summer, — 
The flush of its mornings, its still afternoons. 

Bock-a-byi lul-a-by 1 dim, dewy twilights, 
The wmp-poor-will's song and big yellow moooa. 

Bock-a-by babv ! all gold is the roadside, 

Blue is the sky. the grasses are green* 
Book-a-by, lul-a-by 1 summer is regal, 

On hill-top and valley she sits like a queen. 

—Mrs Sarah Jh W, GammiL 



DOES ANY ONE KNOW HIM ? 

Out of the street, after ringing a bell or two, 
Into the house, with a rush and a yell or two, 
Kitchenward, lured by a savoury smell or two-^ 
Dinner inspires him with joy { 
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Off goes his hat, with a dexterous fling to it ; 
Off goes the oat, with a misohieyous string to it ; 
Up starts the babv, beoause he will sing to it— 
Any one Know saoh a boy ? 

Wild with his oomrades as any Comanche is ; 
Rough as a steer on a far western ranche he is ; 
Purely of mischief the root and the branch he is ; 
Yet there's pure gold in alloy. 

Tender and true at th« heart's core, though small he is ; 
Braye and ohiyalric, whateyer befall, he is ; 
Mother's own torment and blessing through all he is — 
Any one know such a boy ? 

~*< CMdm Daps," 

MAEB CHILDHOOD SWEET. 

Wait not till the little hands are at rest 

Ere you fill them full of flowers ; 
Wait not for the crowning tuberose 

To make sweet the last sad hours ; 
But while in the busy household band 
Your darlings still need your guiding hand, 

Oh, fill tiieir liyes with sweetness ! 

Wait not till the little hearts are still 

For the loying look or praise ; 
But while vou gently chide a fault, 

The good doM kindly praise. 
The word you would speak beside the bier 
FaUs sweeter far on the living ear ; 

fill young lives with sweetness ! 



Ah, what are kisses on cold clay lips 

To the rosy mouth we press, 
When our wee one flies to her mother's arms 

For love's tonderest caress ! 
Let never a worldly babble keep 
Your heart from the joy each day should reap, 

CiroUng young lives with sweetness. 

Give thanks, each morn, for the sturdy boys. 
Give thanks for the fairy girls ; 
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With H dower of wealth like this at home 

Would yea rifle the earth for pearisf 
Wait nfli for Deatii to gem Love s crown, 
JM daSr thower life's blu a ii ia ga down. 

And fill joimg hearts with sweetness. 

Remember the homes wheie the light has flfld« 

Where the rose has faded awar ; 
And the lore that grows in youthfol hearts, 

cherish it while you may I 
And make yoor home a garden of flowers. 
Where joy shall bloom ^rongh childhood s hoon. 

And nil joong hearts with sweetness. 

THB LAND OF LITTLB PBOPl^B. 

Fab away, and yet so near as, lies a land where all have been. 
Played beside its sparkling waters, danced along its meadows 

green, 
Where the busy world we dwell in and its noises only seem 
Lake tiie echo of a tempest or the shadow of a dream ; 
And it grows not old forever, sweet and yonng it is to-day — 
'lis tiie lAnd of Little People, where the happy ohildran play. 

And the things they know and see there are so wonderfol and 

grand, 
^niings that wiser, older folks cannot know or understand. 
In the woods they meet the fairies, find the giants in their 

caves. 
See the palaces of doudland and the mermen in the waves^ 
Know what all the birdies sing of, hear the secrets of the 

flowers — 
For the Land of Little People is another world than ours. 

Once 'twas ours ; 'tis oars no longer, for when nursery timo fa 

o'er, 
Through the Land of Little People we may wander nevermore ; 
But we hear their merry voices and we see them at their |day, 
And our own dark world grows brighter and we seem as young 

as they, 
Roaming over shore and meadow, taHung to the birds and 

flowers — 
For the Land of Little People is a fairer world than oun. 
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GOOD MORNING. 

" Good momixi^, world I *' On the window seat 
She balanced her two little timid feet ; 

She dun^ with her dimpled hands and stood 
Framed m like a picture of babyhood. 

Tbe clambering vines hung low and g^reen 
"Round the sunniest curls that e'er were seen, 

As she stood with beauty and light impearled, 
And bade " Good morning " to all the world. 

" Good morning, world 1 " and the great world heard ; 
Bach rustling tree and each singing bird. 

The dancing flowers and the fields of grass 
Nodded and waved at the little lass ; 

And the far off hills and the sky overhead 
listened and beamed as Uie word was said. 

And the old sun lifted his head and smiled : 
" Good morning, world 1 " " Good morning, child ! " 

— " The Wmnan'a JcurfuU. 



THE NUT TREE BABIES. 

Thb nut tree babies, young and small, 
Lay in green cradles, satin lined. 
Rooked lightly bv the summer wind ; 
No bough did break, no cradle fall — 
The nut tree babies, one and all, 
Slej^t in their cradles peacefully. 
Wmle wood doves crooned a lullaby* 

One autumn day the nuts awoke, 
The yellow leaves were strewn about, 
And mischievous Jack Frost was out, 
And played those babies such a joke — 
Their cradles with a touch he broke. 
And the brown nut tree babies fell, 
One with another, all pell melL 



Bat with the oonim^ of the ^ring; 

When an tbb earfli n green again 

WHh ^yn[ ran and Apifl rain. 
We shall oehold a enrioos thing — 
A crowd of aapUngs In a ring. 

Where every nut fell down will b» 

A tiny littte sprouting tree. 

Some day the saplings will be grown, 
And on their bnuK^es will be seen 
Hundreds of cradles, soft and green. 

Amid the leaves that make their crown 

^or nut tree babies of their own, 
And winds will rock them low and high, 
Ind wood doves croon a luflaby. 

— E, Cawuta, 



GBANDMA'S ADVICE. 

" HiLF yourself, help yonrself , little bov — do ; 
Don't wait for others to wait upon you.'^ 
Orandma was holding her afternoon chat. 
Knitting and roddne away as she sat. 
** Look at the birds, now they build their own nest } 
Watch the brown bees, always toiling their best ! 
Put vour own hands to the plow if you'd thrive ; 
DouT waste your moments m wishing', but strive.'* 
Up in her face looked a mischievous elf : 
"Don't foigety darlingi" said she, " help yourself.' 

Afternoon shadows grow drowsy^ »id deep ; 
Grandma was tranqtully folded in sleep ; 
Nothing was heard but the old farm-house dock 
Plodding along with its warning " tick ! took ! " 
Out from the pan^ there came a loud crash ; 
Pussy jumped up from the hearth like a flash. 
Back to her ohau' strode this practical boy, 
Steeped to the ears in jam, custard, and joy. 
Grinning, he cried, "Please, I've upset the shelf t 
Grandma, I minded ; I did help myself." 
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FLO'S LETTER. 

'* DSAB Ood. The baby you brought us 

Is awful nioe and Bwee^ 
But 'cause you f oivot his toofles 

The poor little thjiig oan't eat. 
That's why I'm writii^^ this letter, 

A purpose to let ;^ou know. 
Please oome and fimsh the baby. 

That's alL From Little Flo.^' 

LITTLE BOY BLUB. 

troB little toy doff is oovered with dust, 

But sturdy ana staunoh he stands ; 
And the little toy soldier is red with rust, 

And bis musket moulds in his hands. 
Thue was when the little toy dog was new, 

And the soldier was passing fair. 
And there was the time when our Little Boy Blue 

Kissed them and put them there. 

** Now, don't you go till T come," he said, 

''And don't you make anv noise 1 " 
So toddling off to his trundle bed 

He dreamed of the pretty toys. 
And as he was dreaming, an angel song 

Awakened our Little j3oy Blue -- 
Oh, the years are man^, the years are long, 

But the little toy friends are true. 

Ay, faithful to Little Boy Blue they stand, 

Each in the same old place. 
Awaiting the touch of a little hand. 

The smile of a little face ; 
And they wonder, as waiting these long years through^ 

In the dust of that little (mair. 
What has become of our Little Boy Blue, 

Since he kissed them and put them there. 

■^Eugene FUld. 
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THE LITTLE HIGH CHAia 

Ik an attio deserted, stowed safely away, 

A Little High Chair I disoovered to-day, 

In a dingy dark oomer, with oobwebs o'ergrown — 

But, who was its owner, is something unknown. 

A round or two broken, a break from the seat, 
The back partly patched up, and nowhere coijiplete. 
With the paint strangely tortured Ir^ patdies quite bare, 
Make lone and pathetic the little Hign Chair. 

The child who sat in it, I yenture to say. 

Is a totterinf old man if he's living to-day ; 

What fields he has conquered, what prospects found fair, 

No record or person is here to declare. 

Yet, bom with his youth, this one relic remains 
From a far distant time, when life's contests and pains 
Stood far in abeyance, and naught could impair 
The career that should start from the Little High Chair. 

Did its subject tied up there, so proud on his throne, 
Go out through the world a great power, or unknown ? 
Was the joy that youth promised rulfilled, or a snare f 
No answer comes back from the Little High Chair. 

The mother who cherished the child that it bore, 
And all who onoe knew it haye ^ne on before ; 
But a history of some sort, forbidding^ or fair, 
Begins eveiy day from some Little High Chair. 

— JotlBeiUion, 

A LIFE LESSON. 

Thb&i ! little girl ; don't cry t 
They haye broken your doll, I know ; 
And your tea-set blue, 
And your play-house, too, 
Are things of the long ago ; 
But childiu troubles will soon pass by, 
There ! little girl ; don't cry ! 
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There t Uttle girl ; don't crv 1 
They haye broken your slate, I know ; 
And the glad wild ways 
Of your school-girl days 
Are tninn of lon^ ago ; 
But life and loye will soon come by, 
There 1 little girl ; don't cry ! 

There ! little girl ; don't cry ! 
They haye broken your heart, [ know ; 
And the rainbow fleams 
Of your youthful dreams 
Are tnings of the long ago : 
But heayen holds aU for whuui yon sisrh, 
There 1 little girl ; don't cry 1 

— James Whiicomb RUtiu. 

THE SLEEPING CHILD. 

My baby slept — how calm his rest^ 
As o'er his handsome face a smile 
like that of angel flitted, while 

He lay so still upon my breast ! 

My baby slept — ^his baby head 
lAy all unkiss'd 'neatn pall and shroad ; 
I cud not weep or cry aloud — 

I only wished I, too, were dead ! 

My baby sleeps — a tin^ mound, 
All coyerea by the httle flowers, 
Woos me in all my waJdng hours, 

Down in the quiet burying-ground. 

And when I sleep I seem to be 

With baby in another land — 

I take his little baby hand — 
He smiles and sings sweet songs to me. 

Sleep on, baby, while I keep 
My yigils till this day be past I 
Then shall I, too, lie down at last. 

And with my baby darling sleep. 
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A DEAR LITTLE "SOMEBODY." 

SOMKBODT orawls into mamma's bed 

JuBt at the break of day, 
Bundles up close and whi^ien loud : 

"Somebody's oome to stay." 

Somebody rushes through the house, 

Never once shuts a door ; 
Scatters her playthings all around 

Over the nursery floor. 

Climbs on the fence, and tears her clothes^ 

Never a bit cares she — 
Swings on the gate, and makes mud pies— 

Who can somebody be ? 

Somebody looks with roguish eyes 

Up through her tangled hair ; 
** Somebody's me/' she savs, " out then 

Somebody doesn't care. 

—UnidmHfied, 

GIVE THE BOYS ROOM. 

BntDS from their nests in the wildwood are flying 

Hither and thither — a rapturous throng ; 
Eagerly, gladly their young pinions trying, 

And higher extending their flight and their song. 
Out in the fields— amid nature's dominions — 

Gaining an insight to wonderful Uungs, 
Free as the birds on aerial pinions, 

Give the boys room to develop their wings. 

-^MqpfUne PoUtard, 

A CRADLE SONG. 

Tbll me what shall we do, baby bye, 

You and I f 
On some bright sunny day 
Let us sail far away. 
Far away to the sky, blue and high. 
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Tell me what we will see, baby bye, 

You and I ? 
All around we will go 
On a pretty rainbow. 
Far away in the sky, blue and high. 

We will hide in the douds, baby bye, 

You and I, 
We will laugh at the sun. 
And away he will run, 
Till his faoe disappears from the sky. 

! the man in the moon, baby bye. 

You and I, 
We will wonj and tease 
Till we get hmi to sneeze. 
Just to look at the crick in his eye. 

We will say, " Mr Moon," baby bye, 

You and I, 
" Is it true, if you please. 
You are made of green cheese ! 
Do they nibble you up in the sky ?" 

Wll^ the dear little stars, baby bye, 

You and I, 
As they twinkle and peek, 
We wiU play hide-and-seek 
Till we chase them all out of the sky. 



UNFINISHED STILL. 

A B4BT boot and a skein of wool, 

Faded and soiled and soft ; 
Odd things, you say, and no doubt you're right, 
Bound a seaman's neck, this stormy night, 

Up in the yards aloft. 

Most like it's folly ; but, mate, look here,— 

When first I went to sea, 
A woman stood on yon far off strand, 
With a wedding ring on the small, soft hand 

Which clung so close to me. 
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My wife— God bless her ! The day before, 

She sat beside my foot, 
And the sunlight kissed her yellow hair, 
And the dainty fingers, deft and fair. 

Knitted a baby's boot. 

Hie jmage was over, I came ashore, 
Wnat, think you, found I there I 

A graye the daisies had sprmkled white, 

A cottage empty and dark as night 
And this oeside the chair. 

The little boot, 'twas unfinished still ; 

The tangled skein lay neajr ; 
But the knitter had gone away to rest, 
With the babe asleep on her quiet breast, 

Down in the churchyard dreetr. 

— Unideniified, 



DON'T YOU CARE. 

What are you crying about, little man ? 
Tou haye a hard lesson, you say ? 
WelL there ! Don't you care. 
That 8 no sad affair, 
You are bound to have those in your day. 
Be brave, little man, hard work is your plan : 
You'll come out aU right, don't you care. 

What are you grumbling about, business man ? 
Dame fortune is frowning, you say ? 
Well, there 1 Don't you care. 
Just act on the square, 
She's sure to smile on you some day. 
Raining, my man, is a very poor plan, 
You're going to succeed, don't you care. 

What are yon sorrowing for, aged man I 
Your end is approaching, you say ? 
Well, there I Donl) you care, 
Yoo hare no time to spare. 
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Prepare for your journey away. 
Have peace ; weary man, tis pajrt ci God'i plan, 
Tou are safe in Hia hand, don't you oare. 



CX)SSACK CRADLE SONG. 

Slbkp on, my pretty babe, my loved one, sleep ; 

The tender moon looks down upon thy slumbers, 
And as thou sleepest I will watch and pray, 

And sing thy country's glory in sweet numbenu 
Sleep on, my loved one, sleep. 

The turbid water of the wild Terek 
Washes across the boulders on its way ; 

The angry Cossack stands and guards its banks, 
While I must watch and pray. 

Sleep on, my loved one, sleep. 

Too soon the world will take thee from my side, 
The champing steed will bear thee far away ; 

Proudly thou it ride, armed for the coming fight, 
Wbile I, alone, can only watch and pray. 
Sleep on, my loved one, sleep. 

Within thy breast the Cossack soul is strong, 
Within thy heart thy mother's love has sway ; 

But I must bid thee, then, a long farewell — 
Thou goest to battle, I remain to pray. 
Sleep on, my loved one, sleep. 

And when I say adieu, thy hand thou'lt wave, 
And proudly bear thyself with pennon ^y ; 

While I sit watching tlirough the lonely mghtf 
Watching and weeping, while for thee I pray. 
Sleep on, my loved one, sleep. 

Long hours of darkness to us both must come, 
Souls worn and weary, as apart we stray ; 

But. like a light from heaven, roam^here thou wilt>- 
Thy mother's love shall guide thy errant way. 
Sleep on, my loved one, sleep. 
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A holy jnoture I will giye thee, then ; 

Place it before thee as thou kneerst) and pray ; 
Think of thy mother in the battlefield, 
While she still thmks of thee by night and day. 
Sleep on, my loyed one, sleep. 

— ^Translated from the Russian, by 
Mrt T, JerroUL 



WATCH YOUB WOBDS. 

Ebbp a watch on your words, my darlings, 

For words are wonderful thincs ; 
The^ are sweet like bees' fresh hone^r — 

Like the bees they bare terrible stings ; 
They can bless like the warm glad sunshine. 

And brighten a lonelj^ life ; 
The^ can cut in tibe strife of anger, 

Like an open, two-edged knife. 

Let them pass through your lips unchallenged, 

If their errand is true and kmd — 
If they come to support the weary. 

To comfort and help the blind ; 
If a bitter rcTengeful spirit 

Prompt the words, let them be unsaid ; 
They may flash throiu^h a brain like lightning 

Or fall on a heart l&e lead. 

Keep them back if they're cold and cruel 

Under bar, and look, and seal ; 
The wounds they make, my darlings. 

Are always slow to heal. 
May peace guard your liyes, and eyerp 

From the time of your early youths 
M«r the words that you daily utter 

Be the words of beautiful truth. 



" LITTLE BBOWN HANDS." 

Thbt driye home the cows from the pasture 

Up through the long shady lane, 
Where the quail whisties loud in the wheat-field. 

All yellow with ripening grain. 
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They find, in the thiek waving graBses, 
Where the scarlet lipped stiawberry grows, 

They ffather the earliest snowdrops, 
Ana the first crimson buds of the rose. 

They toss the hay in the meadow, 
They gather the elder blooms white, 

They ni:^ where the dusky grapes puiple 
In the soft tinted October lignt. 

They know where the apples han^ ripest, 
And are sweeter than Italy's wmes ; 

They know where the fruit is the tbicKest 
On the long, thorny blackberry vines. 

Tliey father the delicate sea weeds, 

And build tiny castles of sand ; 
They pick up the beautiful sea shells — 

Fairy barks that have drifted to land. 

They wave from the tall, rooking tree tops, 
Where the oriole's hammock nest swings. 

And at night time are folded in slumber 
By a song that a fond mother sings. 

Those who toil bravely are strongest ; 

The humble and poor become great ; 
And from those brown handed children 

Shall grow mighty rulers of state. 

The pen of the author and statesman, 
The noble and wise of our land ; 

The sword and chisel and palette 
Shall be held in the little brown hand. 



A TOUCH OP NATURE. 

A LITTLR maid upon my knee 
Si^bs wearily, sighs wearily ; 
"rm tired out <^ dreesin' dolls 
And having stories read," says she. 
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"There is a book, if I ooald see, 
I should be happy, puffioldy ! 
My mamma keeps it on a shelf — 
' But that you caimot haye,' says she I 
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*' Bat here's your ' Old Man of the Sea,* 
And ' Jaok the Giant M " (Lovingly 
I tried the little maid to soothe). 
" The interestin' one," says she, 

" Is that high up one i — seems xo me 
The fings yeu want just has to be 
Somefing you hasn't got ; and that's 
The interestin' one ! '^says she. 

—Annie F. BwrnkmuL 



LULLABY. 

All the wee lambies are safe in the fold. 
Downy ducks huddled away from the oold, 
Birdies asleep where young birdies should be, 
Snug in their nests in the old apple tree. 

Slow, to and fro, 

As soft winds blow. 
Baby shall rock to the Sleepland so. 
Baby shall sleep to a song sung low ; 

Low and slow 

As the wayelets flow 
That only the riyers of Dreamland know, 

FaU, little eyelids, o'er Baby's sweet eyes. 
Shut out the daylight where wakefulness lies, 
Drowsiness' kiss s^ the curtains of white. 
Turn dawn into dark and the noon into night. 

Soft as a sigh 

Sing hush a-by, 
Slumberland floats in adown the sky. 
Sailed by a cloud, and it diifteth mgh. 

There shaU fly. 

With a by-low-by, 
The baby that here on my heart doth lie. 

— NomnU Ccmm StUtan, 
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DAISY. 

Could yon haye seen the violets 

That blossomed in her eyes, 
Conld you have kissed that goIa->a hair 

And drank her baby sighs, 
Ton would haye been her tiring maid 

As joyfully as I ; 
Clontent to deck your little queen 

And let the world go by. 

Could you haye seen those violets 

Hide in their graves of snow, 
Drawn 2^ that gold along your hand 

While she lay, smiling so, 
Then you would tread this weary earth 

As heavily as I ; 
Content to olasp her little grave 

And let the world go by. 

— UwidentyUd, 

BRUNO. 

Hb was only a little lad, 

Barefoot and brown. 
With large eves, wistful and sad. 

And dark hair waving down. 
Over the vine-clad hills 

From the golden Tuscan land, 
By olive groves, and by singing rills, 

With a lute in his little hand. 
He sang ; but his heart was sad 

At the heedless hurrying town ; 
He was only a Uttle lad 

Barefoot and brown. 

There were tears in his little voice. 

He sang, and played ; 
No mother had ever heard 

The sad, sweet songs he made, 
But only in dreams ot him. 

On the vine-olad hills, she sang, 
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And ayer sweetest when day grew dim, 
And the bells at vespers rang. 

None knew tiie dreams' he had, 
In the friendless, pitiless town ; 

fie was only a little lad, 
flaref oot and brown 1 

— /*. B, Weathmip. 



A SONG OF THE SaND MAN. 

Ho ! for the sand man I jolly old fellow, 
With twinkling eyes and a ^leesome smile ; 

He oomes when the candles flicker yellow, 
And he does his work in jauntiest stjrle, 

For he lijerhtens his cumbersome bag of sand 

With a light and a brisk and a generous hand. 
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Ho ! for the sand man I merry old codger, 

His aim is firm and his shot is crack, 
And the sharpest wiles of the nimblest dodger, 

Can baffle him neyer, nor hold him back ; 
Blue eyes, grey eyes, black eves, brown, 
He powders them soft — and tne lids drop down. 

Ho I for the sand man ! funny old rover. 
He stops the plaving and lialtB the fun ; 

He doesirt wait till the games are over. 
He doesn't care whether the romps are done. 

His shaggy old head pokes in, and lo ! 

Mouths gape widely and feet lag slow. 

Ho ! for the sand man f blithesome old caller, 
Mothers esteem him and nurses adore. 

For he gathers the children, the big and the smaller, 
And hurries them swiftly away before 

They know it's been done, to the babbling streams 

And the singing birds of the land of dreams. 

— Emma A, Oppet* 
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